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MISS  BORDEN'S  FRIEND 


NANCE  O'NEIL  -  REVISITED 


By  Judith  Paula  Curry 


(Editor's  Note:  The  LBQ  1994  summer 
issue,  Volume  II,  Number  3,  published  a 
short  biography  of  Nance  O'Neil,  also 
written  by  Judith  Curry.  Since  then,  Ms. 
Curry  has  expanded  her  work  consider- 
ably. It  is  so  rich  in  detail  and  content 
that  we  decided  to  publish  it  unabridged. 

Ms.  Curry  is  one  of  the  attendees  of 
the  1992  Bristol  Community  College 
Conference  in  Fall  River.  She  has  been 
with  us  all  the  way  and  has  made  consid- 
erable contributions  to  the  body  of  work. 
Her  January,  1997  front  page  article, 
"Cousin  Grace  Hartley  Howe, "  mentioned 
twice  in  Miss  Borden's  will,  is,  in  a  word, 
outstanding  and  well  worth  rereading. 

Ms.  Curry  was  a  friend  of  the  late 
Arnold  Brown  and  chronicled  a  visit  they 
made  to  92  Second  Street  that  was 
published  in  the  July,  1999  LBQ. 
Welcome  back  Judy!) 

She  was  born  Gertrude  Lamson  on 
October  8,  1874  in  Oakland,  California, 
the  daughter  of  businessman  George 
Lamson  of  San  Francisco  and  Aire 
Findley,  a  lovely  Virgina-born  lady  who 
loved  the  theater.  Arre  fostered  Nance  in 
that  art  from  early  childhood,  bringing  her 
up  on  the  legend  of  Adelaide  Neilson,  a 
notable  actress  of  that  era.  Nance  O'Neil 
always  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  She  was 
educated  at  Snell's  Seminary  in  Oakland 
where  she  lived.  Upon  finishing  school  at 
age  nineteen,  she  went  directly  to  the 
stage.  Under  the  management  of  Mckee 
Rankin,  she  began  her  career  in  a  play 
called  Sarah,  which  opened  at  the  Alcazar 
Theater  in  San  Francisco  on  October  16, 
1893. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Here  we  are,  10  years  old!  Exactly  10  years  ago  this  month 
the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  was  born.  It  was  ten  pages  long 
and  was  created  out  of  the  interest  and  inspiration  of  the 
August  3-5,  1992  Bristol  Community  College  Conference 
The  Legend  100  Years  After  the  Crime,  chaired  by  Professor 
Jules  R.  Ryckebusch.  Professor  Ryckebusch  caused  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  to  draw  its  first  breath  and  became 
the  charter  Publisher.  Even  though  Jules  has  since  retired, 
and  we  have  a  great  new  publisher  with  Dr.  Adler,  his 
memory  and  inspiration  live  on  ...  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
some  words  from  him  later  on  this  year. 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  during  this  auspicious  year?  I  leave 
it  up  to  you!  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
great  early  articles  republished,  if  so,  let  us  know.  Perhaps 
you  might  wish  to  see  more  'first-time'  authors.  Well,  there 
is  a  way  you  can  surely  make  this  happen.  Simply  put  pen  to 
paper  and  be  led  by  your  knowledge  as  guided  by  experi- 
ence. Seriously,  most  often  those  who  are  most  interested 
have  a  reservoir  of  knowledge,  unknown  even  to  themselves. 
Try  it  out  and  see!  As  my  dear  mother  would  say,  "Nothing 
beats  a  miss  but  a  try." 

In  this  issue  we  have  accented  the  famous  tragedienne  Nance 
OTSfeil.  Judy  Curry  is  back  with  her  full  scale  biography. 
We  also  have  a  silent  film  expert  visiting  us  this  issue.  His 
name  is  Tim  Lussier  and  he  has  a  website  at  SilentsAreGold- 
en.com.  He  has  written  an  article  about  the  Sigmund  Lubin 
Film  Company,  one  of  the  earliest  silent  film  makers,  based 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  It  had  be  hithertofore 
unknown  that  Miss  (Weil  made  her  fourth  and  fifth  films 
with  Mr.  Lubin.  You  will  also  see  some  rare  memorabilia 
associated  with  Miss  CNeil  and  Mr.  Lubin. 

Dr.  Stefani  Koorey  is  now  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  LBQ 
staff  with  her  column,  Lizzie  On  Line.  We  all  know  about 
her  fabulous  website,  but  did  you  know  that  she  publishes  a 
Lizzie  Borden  newsletter  over  the  Internet?  It  is  actually 
quite  spectacular,  and  to  top  it  off,  it  is  all  free;  all  you  need 
is  Internet  access.  We  wholeheartedly  suggest  you  visit 
LizzieAndrewBorden. com  today  and  sign-up! 

As  promised,  in  this  issue  is  an  article  by  those  stalwarts, 
Messrs.  Nielson  Caplain  and  Leonard  Rebello.  Patience  is 
indeed  a  virtue  and  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits!  From 
a  chapter  in  William  L.  Masterton's  book  Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It! 
they  examine  the  possibility  of  Joseph  Carpenter  as  a 
credible  murder  suspect.  Professor  Masterton  was  kind 
enough  to  make  a  reply  on  the  facing  page.  Great  stuff, 
both! 

Once  again,  please  check  your  address  label.  If  you  see 
Remaining  Issues:  0,  renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  will  eliminate  the  need  for  us  to  send  you  a 
reminder  notice,  and  save  us  some  money  besides! 


(Editor's  note:  In  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly, "  Volume  VII, 
Issue  I  (January,  2000)  Carol  Pederson's  fine  article,  "Lizzie 
in  the  Classroom, "  was  printed.  In  this  letter,  Ms.  Pedersen 
brings  us  up-to-date  on  her  method  and  creative  approach.) 

MY  "LIZZIE  BORDEN  CASE"  CLASS 

When  I  completed  a  paper  on  the  Lizzie  Borden  case  for 
my  college  Criminal  Trials  class  in  1998  I  didn't  have  any 
thought  of  teaching  a  class  on  the  subject  one  day.  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly  printed  my  paper  in  its  entirety  in  the 
January  2000  issue.  Even  though  I  am  no  expert,  since  that 
time  my  interest  has  grown  to  a  point  that  I  wanted  to  share 
what  I  had  learned  with  others  in  my  community,  so  I 
proposed  a  one-night  class  on  the  subject  to  the  Portland 
Community  College  (PCC).  I  was  already  teaching  two  other 
classes  there,  one  on  crop  circles  and  the  other  about  histori- 
cal sheepherder  carvings  on  aspen  trees  in  Oregon.  PCC 
agreed.  The  classes  are  part  of  the  night  adult  education 
special  interest  department  at  the  school,  and  even  though  no 
credit  is  given,  a  small  tuition  is  charged.  The  Lizzie  class 
was  held  the  night  of  November  14,  2002  at  the  PCC  Capital 
Center  building  from  6:30  to  9:30  pm,  but  ran  overtime  until 
10:15.  My  10  students  ranged  from  curiosity  seekers  to  those 
with  serious  interest.  One  was  a  retired  detective.  The  time 
simply  flew  by.  Since  I  didn't  have  any  slides,  I  brought  along 
two  videos  that  showed  the  interior  of  the  Borden  house.  One 
was  the  Biography  production  by  the  A&E  TV  cable  channel, 
Lizzie  Borden:  A  Woman  Accused.  I  also  obtained  permission 
from  Jim  Harrington  to  show  his  video,  92  Second  Street:  The 
House  Where  Lizzie  Killed. 

Each  student  was  given  a  packet  of  photos  and  reference 
sheets,  (no  longer  copyrighted),  which  I  also  had  made  into 
overhead  projections  to  use  as  aids  throughout  the  night.  The 
format  for  the  class  was  designed  to  acquaint  everyone  with 
background  information.  I  began  with  the  local  Fall  River 
environment,  the  class  system  of  the  time,  and  then  began  to 
focus  on  each  member  of  the  Andrew  Borden  household, 
including  Bridget  and  Uncle  John.  I  worked  up  a  time  line 
from  prior  events  which  might  have  held  possible  clues  to  the 
murders,  and  then  told,  in  story  form  from  the  available 
evidence,  what  had  happened  on  August  4,  1892.  I  then 
followed  the  legal  time-line  from  the  inquest  to  the  trial  and 
included  the  defense,  prosecution  and  court  conclusions 
during  the  trial,  and  finally,  the  aftermath  of  Lizzie's  life  until 
her  death  in  1927.  I  also  brought  some  books  on  the  case  and 
covered  differing  conclusions  regarding  the  murders  including 
Fritz  Adilz's  conspiracy  theory,  On  the  Evidence. 

It  was  a  challenge  with  having  only  a  three  hour  presenta- 
tion to  put  it  all  together  so  that  anyone  without  prior 
knowledge  would  not  be  confused  and  would  come  away  with 
the  essential  elements  brought  out.  But,  there  was  no  attempt 
on  my  part  to  sway  the  class  in  one  direction  or  the  other  as  to 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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by  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  again,  loyal  readers.  I  hope  everyone  had  lovely 
holidays  and  got  and  gave  lots  of  books  (Borden  related  or 
otherwise).  One  can  never  have  enough  books,  I  always  say. 
Almost  everyone  I  know  agrees.  Of  course,  almost  everyone  I 
know  is  a  librarian.  Still,  I'm  sure  we  must  be  right. 

In  this  issue's  column  I  thought  I'd  address  the  wide  and 
wonderful  selection  of  children's  literature  available.  Whether 
choosing  volumes  for  the  little  ones  or  trying  to  find  a  clear  and 
easy-to-understand  explanation  of  the  whole  affair,  you  can't  go 
wrong  with  most  of  the  Borden  literature  aimed  at  juveniles. 
Certainly  ours  is  a  field  of  study  whose  literature  often  cries  out 
for  clarity.  Making  an  axe  murder  acceptable  for  young  readers 
must  be  quite  a  challenge,  but  these  books  tend  to  examine  the 
mystery  of  the  situation  and  downplay  the  gory  aspects  of  the 
crime. 

There  are  two  good  full-length  books  appropriate  for  older 
grade-school  children.  The  first  of  these  is  1992's  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Trial  by  Doreen  Rappaport.  The  author  treated  the  reader 
as  a  member  of  the  Borden  jury.  The  people  involved  and  the 
murderous  events  leading  up  to  the  trial  were  described.  The 
process  of  how  a  trial  worked  in  1 892  was  explained.  Then  the 
author  took  the  reader/juror  step-by-step  through  the  actual 
Borden  trial.  At  the  end  Rappaport  approached  the  intriguing 
question  of  how  differently  the  investigation  and  trial  would  have 
been  conducted  if  the  trial  were  held  today. 

Adult  readers  may  find  the  book  a  bit  on  the  light  side,  but 
the  straightforward  telling  and  novel  approach  to  the  subject 
matter  makes  it  an  interesting  read  for  all  ages.  The  author  did 
admit  to  "combining"  a  bit  of  the  more  confusing  and  rambling 
testimony  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  This  is  certainly  a  pardonable 
sin,  considering  how  perplexing  it  can  be  even  for  us  adults. 
There  were  many  pictures  and  nice,  clear  diagrams.  Unfortunate- 
ly, several  of  the  photographs  were  mislabeled,  switching  the 
identities  of  a  few  individuals.  Lizzie  herself  would  be  very 
surprised  to  see  how  much  her  stepmother  has  come  to  resemble 
the  maid! 

The  second  book-length  treatment  of  the  case  was  Lizzie 
Borden  'Axe  Murder'  Trial :  A  Headline  Court  Case,  which  was 
written  by  Joan  Axelrod-Contrada  in  2000.  This  was  another  nice 
understandable  inspection  of  the  topic  at  hand.  Taking  the  junior 
reader  through  the  events,  the  author  took  special  care  to  survey 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  sides  of  the  debate  in  some 
detail.  She  then  looked  at  the  actual  verdict  that  was  given. 
Rappaport  also  approached  the  ongoing  interest  in  the  Borden 
murders.  As  with  the  above  book,  there  was  a  bibliography  and 
many  photographs. 

This  book  will  more  likely  appeal  to  adults  than  the  Rappa- 
port title.  The  approach  was  a  little  more  ordered  and  the  text 
more  involved  and  complex.  However,  both  are  fine  books  for 
readers  of  any  age. 

A  third  full-length  book  exists,  but  it  is  more  appropriate  for 
teenagers.  Not  really  a  traditional  book,  Rick  Geary's  1997 
graphic  novel  The  Borden  Tragedy  is  an  excellent  work.  If  you 
are  thinking  "comic  book",  think  again.  The  research  done  was 
terrific  and  when  combined  with  the  artwork  retold  the  story  quite 
effectively.     The  tale  was  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 


unnamed  woman  who  was  friends  with  Lizzie.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  woman  was  fictional;  she  was  merely  a  vehicle  used  to  tell  the 
facts  of  the  story. 

The  author/artist  caught  many  of  the  particulars  in  his 
account  of  the  case.  Young  and  old  readers  will  find  this  book 
easy  to  follow,  yet  hardly  over-simplified.  Of  course,  the  artwork 
is  superb,  especially  the  maps  and  diagrams.  There  are,  however, 
some  mild  depictions  of  violence  that  might  disturb  younger 
children. 

If  you  want  to  give  the  youngsters  some  variety,  try  one  of 
the  following  children's  true  crime  collections.  Longtime  loyal 
readers  will  know  I  have  a  soft  spot  for  Louis  Solomon's  pro- 
Lizzie  essay  "The  Ma  &  Pa  Murders:  The  Lizzie  Borden  Case." 
This  piece  appeared  in  the  book  The  Ma  and  Pa  Murders  and 
Other  Perfect  Crimes.  It  was  also  reprinted  in  paperback  under 
the  title  Great  Unsolved  Crimes.  Both  books  were  published  in 
1976.  Of  course,  this  item  is  special  because  it  introduced  me  to 
the  Borden  mystery  as  a  child.  Not  that  I  necessarily  agree  with 
Solomon's  conclusions,  but  he  did  give  a  good  overview  of  the 
holes  in  the  argument  that  pointed  towards  Lizzie's  guilt.  It  was 
well  written  and  will  give  both  the  young  and  the  old  something  to 
think  about. 

Continued  on  Page  1 7) 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  INTERNET 

Dorothy  Parker  once  wrote,  "I  will  believe  till  eternity,  or 
possibly  beyond  it,  that  Lizzie  Borden  did  it  with  her  little 
hatchet,  and  whoever  says  she  didn't  commits  the  sin  of  sins." 

The  American  humorist  may  be  right  but  among  others  there 
remains  speculation  and  debate  about  this  and  that  surrounding 
the  1892  murders.  And  others,  including  friends  and  my  wife, 
would  like  to  know  why  the  hullabaloo  about  a  crime  that  took 
place  110  years  ago. 

I  offer  the  usual  explanations  —  the  ghastliness  of  the  crime, 
the  social  standing  of  the  Bordens,  the  church-going  spinster,  the 
mystery  of  whodunit  —  all  this  without  convincing  anybody.  It 
seems  that  we  Lizzie  fans  are  a  breed  apart,  and  it's  nice  to  know 
there  is  quite  a  bunch  of  us  and  we  will  continue  to  read  and  write 
books,  speculate,  investigate  and  debate. 

The  same  Internet  site  poses  the  question,  who  was  Lizzie 
Borden?  Was  she  a  flighty  maiden  interested  in  fancy  clothes? 
Was  she  an  envious  soul,  yearning  for  a  home  on  the  Hill?  To 
Robinson  she  was  his  "little  girl;"  tc  Knowlton  and  the  Fall  River 
police,  she  was  a  heartless  murderer;  the  jury  envisioned  her  a 
defenseless  orphan;  Dr  Bowen  felt  a  paternal  concern  over  her; 
sister  Emma  was  her  staunch  supporter;  Bridget  testified  in  her 
favor.  They  say  father  Andrew  loved  her  because  he  wore  her 
ring.  Maybe  once  on,  he  was  unable  to  get  it  off. 

Whatever  Lizzie  Borden  was  to  all  these  people,  over  the 
years  and  to  this  day  she  remains  a  woman  of  mystery.  Her  real 
character  may  never  be  revealed. 

THINGS  WERE  CHEAPER  IN  LIZZIE'S  DAY 

In  1893  you  could  buy  from  the  R.S.  Reed  Company  a  baby 
carriage  for  as  low  as  $6.00.  Refrigerators  were  available  at 
$6.50  to  $35.00.  Ice  cream  freezers  were  $1.25  to  $20.00. 
Window  screens  ran  from  25  to  75  cents.  Other  companies 
advertised  wedding  rings  at  $3.00  to  $15.00.  An  enterprising 
dentist  offered  the  best  teeth  at  $6.00  per  set.  Low  shoes  went  for 
75^  cents  to  $4.00. 

THE  ALLURE  OF  LIZZIE 

The  Fall  River  Office  of  Tourism  has  prepared  an  attractive 
new  brochure  to  be  distributed  at  roadside  information  centers. 
Unlike  other  brochures  of  similar  nature  this  one  is  concerned 
solely  with  Lizzie.  It  features  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
and  the  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum.  There  is  an  informative  map 
and  pictures  of  the  places  of  Lizzie  interest  -  the  Borden  house 
and  the  room  in  which  poor  Abby  met  her  doom,  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  inside  and  outside,  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society  building  and  its  period  parlor  interior.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  a  picture  of  Miss  Borden  dressed  in  finery,  gloves 
and  all.  Thankfully,  no  picture  of  the  handleless  hatchet. 

The  brochure  is  largely  the  product  of  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society,  the  result  of  several  conferences  with  Mr. 
Gibbons  of  the  Fall  River  Office  of  Tourism.  I  am  informed  by 
Dennis  Binette,  Assistant  Curator,  that  most  of  the  pictures,  as 
well  as  text,  were  provided  by  the  Society.  The  bulk  of  the 
funding  was  provided  by  the  Office  of  Tourism.  However,  both 
the  Society  and  the  Bed  &  Breakfast  paid  a  portion  of  the  expense 
involved. 


THE  YOUNG  DOROTHY  PARKER 


RUMINATIONS  ON  THE  CENTENNIAL 

Interest  in  the  Centennial  Conference  was  wide  spread.  The 
Fall  River  Herald  News  reported  that  two  cruise  ships  have 
confirmed  docking  privileges  here.  Even  a  religious  center 
became  caught  up  in  Lizziemania.  In  March  after  services  at 
Temple  Beth-El,  Bernard  F.  Sullivan,  Fall  River  Herald  News 
Editor,  gave  a  lecture  on  "New  Perspectives  in  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Case."  Shortly  after  that  he  discussed  the  murders  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Fall  River  Public  Library. 

Before  the  Conference  took  place,  Professor  Starr  created 
quite  a  fuss  with  his  proposal  to  exhume  the  bodies  of  Andrew 
and  Abby.  His  stated  objective  was  to  compare  the  wounds  on 
the  skulls  with  the  handleless  hatchet  in  the  possession  of  the  Fall 
River  Historical  Society. 

Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  took  notice  with  a  front  page 
article  about  Dr.  Starr  on  October  21,  1991.  The  New  York  Times 
saw  fit  to  publish  a  letter  of  protest  by  yours  truly  on  its  editorial 
page. 

The  Providence  Journal  headlined,  "Scientist  Wants  to  Find 
Out  by  Examining  Borden's  Skulls."  The  Fall  River  Herald  News 
opened  its  coverage  with  the  bold  headlines,  "Scientist  May  Dig 
Up  Bordens." 

Opinion  in  town  was  most  adverse  to  the  Starr  project.  The 
local  paper  editorialized  against  it.  Reacting  to  the  Starr  propo- 
sal, the  City  Council  voted  on  a  resolution  that  "No  exhumations 
of  human  remains  be  allowed  in  city  cemeteries  without  permis- 
sion of  the  mayor  and  the  city  council."  The  Board  of  Health 
expressed  concern,  saying  the  tests  could  encourage  others  to 
come  out  of  the  woodwork  and  do  a  little  digging  of  their  own. 
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By  Stefani  Koorey  ( Lizzie AndrewB orden. com) 


Since  A.  F.  McNelly's  article  in  the  LBQ  on  The  Online 
Lizzie  Borden  (Vol.  V,  #3,  July,  1998),  the  Internet  has  exploded 
in  the  number  of  sites  that  are  Lizzie -related.  Unfortunately,  a 
good  percentage  of  these  sites  also  provide  a  heavy  dose  of 
misinformation  along  with  their  great  graphics  and  sound  effects. 
To  those  who  are  just  beginning  their  study  of  the  case  this 
problem  may  go  unnoticed.  But  anyone  who  has  read  the  primary 
source  documents  may  see  their  blood  pressure  rise  at  the  plethora 
of  factual  mistakes,  misquotes,  and  misrepresentations  that  glut 
the  web. 

If  you  have  a  quirky  sense  of  humor,  you  might  find  great  fun 
in  discovering  the  site  with  the  most  errors  even  making  a  contest 
out  of  it.  For  those  of  us  without  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
stalk  the  stinkers,  I  present  here  instead  a  collection  of  the  creme 
de  la  creme  in  Lizzie  Borden-related  web  sites.  And  since  a 
portion  of  this  issue  is  devoted  to  Nance  O'Neil,  I  also  offer  a 
collection  of  Nance  sites  for  your  further  reading  and  viewing 
pleasure. 

Future  columns  of  Lizzie  Online  will  explore  web  sites  with 
an  eye  for  the  thematic  paranormal  investigations,  genealogy, 
books  and  articles  on  the  case  published  on  the  web,  and  Lizzie 
Borden  auctions.  If  any  of  you  have  found  a  wonderful  resource 
on  the  Internet,  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me  at 
koorey@lizzieandrewborden.com  so  I  can  include  your  favorites 
in  future  issues. 

LIZZIE  BORDEN-RELATED  WEB  SITES 

The  Fall  River  Project  at  the  University  of  Mass.  at  Amherst 
http://ccbit.cs.umass.edu/lizzie/ 

This  is  a  wonderful  resource  whose  purpose  is  to  teach 
students  to  reconstruct  the  past  using  the  evidence  at  hand.  This 
site  includes  reproductions  of  many  legal  documents  related  to  the 
case  as  well  as  a  digital  archive,  census  records,  land  transactions, 
and  related  19th  C.  US  literature. 

LawBuzz,  Lizzie  Borden,  Story  and  Famous  Trial 
vvww.lawbuzz.com/famous_trials/lizzie_borden/lizzie  borden.htm 

This  site  is  important  because  it  gets  the  facts  right!  Care  has 
been  taken  to  link  directly  to  the  primary  sources  available  on  the 
web  so  students  can  get  their  information  quickly  and  move  on  to 
their  next  assignment.  Says  web  mistress  Carol  Bos,  "Approx- 
imately 80%  of  all  links  on  the  site  are  to  national  archives, 
universities,  museums,  libraries  and  other  such  institutional 
sources.  We  try  to  keep  our  links  to  "dot  corns"  to  as  few  as 
possible." 

The  Virtual  Lizzie  Borden  House 
http://www.halfmoon.org/borden/ 

This  is  Nancy  McNelly's  breakthrough  site  that  offers  its 
readers  a  virtual  reality  tour  of  92  Second  Street.  Unfortunately, 
this  site  has  not  been  updated  since  1998.  Even  so,  it  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  study  the  schematics  of  the  physical  locations 
where  the  murders  took  place.  You  must  download  a  freeware 
program  called  Virtus  Player  to  view  the  3-D  models  of  the  house 
(a  link  to  this  download  is  provided).  These  resources  work  for 
both  Macs  and  PCs. 


Lizzie  Borden 's  Funeral  Instructions 
http://www.handwriting.org/main/hwasmpD  1  .htm 

This  gem  appears  to  be  Lizzie's  actual  handwritten  instruc- 
tions regarding  her  funeral  arrangements.  The  owner  of  the  web 
site  has  not  been  able  to  provide  a  provenance  for  the  document 
and  cannot  remember  who  gave  him  this  sample.  If  it  is  authen- 
tic, this  is  an  important  find  for  anyone  interested  in  the  case. 


NANCE  O'NEIL 

Fall  River  Panoramic  Map 
http://memory.loc .  gov/arnmem/pmhtml/panhome  .html 

Presented  by  the  American  Memory/Library  of  Congress 
Collection.  Click  "Search  by  Keyword"  then  enter  "Fall  River"  in 
the  search  field.  Simply  stunning! 

Lizzie  Borden  Society  Forum 
http://www.arborwood.com/awforurris/show-forum- 1  ,php?fid=27 

If  you  want  to  discuss  the  case  with  fellow  Bordenites  or 
simply  read  the  latest  discussions  on  the  crimes,  consider  visiting 
the  Lizzie  Borden  Society  Forum.  Its  members  are  an  eclectic 
group,  including  Borden  scholars,  aficionados,  armchair  detec- 
tives, historians,  and  Lizzie  buffs. 

NANCE  O'NEIL  ON  THE  WEB 

Nance  O'Neil  Postcards 
http://www.ribalrog.com/theater/postcards/index_page_no.html 

This  is  a  collection  of  theatrical  photo  postcards  from  the 
early  1900's.  While  all  the  Nance  O'Neil  images  are  sold,  you  can 
still  view  her  in  all  her  glory. 

Silent  Movie  Stars 
http://silent-movies.com/Ladies/OSLONeilN.html 

Only  five  images  here,  but  click  on  each  to  view  larger 
versions.  Nance  was  indeed  a  woman  of  many  faces. 

(Continued  on  Page  1 7) 
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FROM  THE  FALL  RIVER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


CHARLES  HENRY  WELLS:  AN  INSIDER  SPEAKS  OF  LIZZIE 


By  Michael  Martins,  Curator 

The  Fall  River  Historical  Society 

and 

Dennis  A.  Binette,  Asst.  Curator 

The  Fall  River  Historical  Society 

(Editor's  note:  For  the  second  issue  in  a  row  we  are  treated  to  an 
exceptional  article,  brilliantly  researched  and  an  original 
manuscript  presented  without  additions  or  modifications.) 

('Fall  River  Historical  Society"  Editor's  Note:  As  the 
only  major  archive  on  the  Borden  case,  the  Historical 
Society  is  oftentimes  contacted  by  private  individuals 
having  in  their  possession  materials  such  as  letters  or 
photographs,  which  offer  us  further  insights  into  the 
events  of  August  4,  1892,  and  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
involved.  Frequently,  these  historical  gems  have  come 
into  their  possession  through  ancestors  directly  involved 
with  the  Borden  family.  The  Historical  Society,  in  its 
desire  to  fulfill  its  mission  statement,  to  "preserve  and 
protect  artifacts  related  to  the  rich  and  varied  history  of 
the  city  of  Fall  River  and  its  peoples..., "  has  endeavored 
to  locate  those  individuals  possessing  this  Borden 
material,  often  using  contacts  deeply-rooted  in  the 
organization  since  its  founding  in  1921.  In  many  cases, 
there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  make 
public  their  "bits  of  history."  This  is  either  due  to  their 
respect  for  the  old  adage  of  their  ancestors,  "We  don't 
talk  about  that  any  more, "  or  because  they  are  hesitant 
to  be  contacted  by  those  interested  in  the  Borden  case. 
As  these  materials  become  available,  the  Historical 
Society  is  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  publish 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  this  invaluable  contemporary 
look  at  a  fascinating  subject.) 

Charles  Henry  Wells  was  born  January  22,  1863,  in  South 
Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  the  son  of  John  Henry  and  Susan 
Rebecca  (Harley)  Wells.  He  had  a  brother,  Edward  Everett  Wells, 
who  was  born  two  years  later.  Mrs.  Wells  died  in  1867,  and  the 
following  year  J.  Henry  Wells,  as  he  was  called,  married  Eliza- 
beth Brenton  Hazard.  The  couple  was  to  have  no  children. 

The  family  lived  in  Kingston  Village  until  1875  when  they 
moved  to  West  Kingston.  Here  Mr.  Wells  established  a  large 
general  store  with  living  quarters  on  the  second  floor.  The  new 
railroad  station  was  very  close  to  the  store. 

Early  in  1877,  J.  Henry  Wells  answered  an  ad  in  the  Pro- 
vidence Journal  for  a  treasurer  and  manager  for  a  "Fall  River 
manufactory."  After  an  interview  in  Rhode  Island  and  a  trip  to 
Fall  River,  he  was  chosen  as  treasurer  of  the  Fall  River  Spool  and 
Bobbin  Factory.  On  February  23,  1877,  the  family  moved  to  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts.  Young  Charles,  fourteen  at  the  time,  was 
most  unhappy  at  the  move  because  he  loved  the  trains  which 
passed  close  to  his  father's  store  and  eagerly  helped  out  working 
on  the  freight  cars. 

Once  settled  in  Fall  River,  Charles  attended  the  Slade  School 
for  a  few  months  and  then  the  Davenport  High  School  where  on 
Friday  afternoons  students  were  required  to  give  "declamations." 


S"    ' 


THE  FALL  RIVER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Original  pen  and  ink  drawing  by  Marion  Wilner 
Reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


Charles  Wells  considered  this  to  be  an  "awful  ordeal."  One  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1877  he  just  couldn't  do  it;  he  left 
school  and  never  returned.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  work 
at  the  Spool  and  Bobbin  Factory,  working  60  hours  a  week  from 
6:30  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night. 

He  was  employed  at  the  Spool  and  Bobbin  Factory  for  twelve 
years,  working  his  way  up  to  shipping  clerk  and  then  clerk  in  the 
office.  In  1889  he  went  to  work  for  the  W.C.  Atwater  coal 
company  where  he  remained  for  over  thirty  years  before  retiring 
due  to  ill  health. 

In  April  of  1883,  Charles  Wells  married  Jeannette  M.  Titus 
and  they  had  three  daughters.  The  Wells  family  lived  in  Fall  River 
first  on  Brayton  Avenue,  then  known  as  Six  Rod  Way,  moving  to 
a  house  on  Ridge  Street  in  1881.  In  1903  Charles  Wells  built  a 
house  in  Somerset  large  enough  to  accommodate  his  extended 
family:  his  wife  and  three  daughters,  his  father  and  stepmother 
and  the  sister  of  his  first  wife,  who  had  moved  with  the  family 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  'died  in  Somerset,  Massachusetts,  on 
November  17,  1930. 

Although  Charles  H.  Wells  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  apparently  loved  to  write,  because  his  family  has  in  its 
possession  numerous  notebooks  filled  with  his  writings  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  This  article  on  Lizzie  Borden,  composed  some 
time  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  is  one  of  them.  As  is  stated  in 
the  text,  the  Wells  family  was  well  known  to  the  family  of 
Andrew  J.  Borden,  with  the  author's  father,  J.  Henry  Wells, 
serving  as  one  of  the  pallbearers  for  Abby  Borden. 

("Fall  River  Historical  Society"  Editor's  Note:  The 
following  has  been  transcribed  from  the  writings  of 
Charles  Henry  Wells  as  it  appears  in  the  original 
manuscript.  No  changes  have  been  made.) 
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JOSEPH  CARPENTER,  WAS  HE  THE  ONE? 


By  Leonard  Rebello  and  Neilson  Caplain 

(Editor's  note:    Folks,  we  are  treading  on  sacred  ground  here. 
We  have  the  combined  forces  of  The  Dean  and  The  Doctor, 
[assign  the  titles  to  either  or  both],   researching  the  feasibility  of 
one  Joseph  Carpenter  being  the  guilty  party  in  the  Borden 
hatchet-murders. 

They  have  examined  this  person  who  was  written  about  in 
Professor  William  L.  Masterton's  excellent  book,  "Lizzie  Didn't 
Do  It,"  and  authoritatively  examined  his  connection  to  the 
crimes.  Professor  Masterton's  response  is  on  the  facing  page.) 

Some  body  or  bodies  had  to  swing  the  axe  that  bashed  in  the 
heads  of  penny-pinching  Andrew  Borden  and  his  corpulent  wife, 
Abby.  What  if  Lizzie  Borden  is  freed  from  suspicion?  In  that 
case  there  is  no  dearth  of  possible  miscreants,  from  Uncle  Morse 
and  paper-burning  Dr.  Seabury  Bowen  to  Carpenter,  Clegg,  and 
Palmer,  not  to  mention  Andrew's  illegitimate  son,  William. 

Let  us  bring  before  the  bar  of  justice  Mr.  Joseph  Carpenter, 
the  first  of  the  latter  trio  suggested  in  William  L.  Masterton's 
masterful  work,  Lizzie  Didn  't  Do  It.  This  worthy,  Carpenter,  was 
born  in  Fall  River  in  1855,  and  thus  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  Borden  murders. 

Suspicion  centers  on  Mr.  Carpenter  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  Pete  Driscoll,  a  barber,  said  he  shaved  Carpenter  the 
day  before  the  crime.  Mr.  Dean,  a  school  teacher, 
claimed  he  saw  that  gentleman  in  Fall  River  on  the 
day  of  the  murders. 

2.  Carpenter  was  employed  in  a  position  of  trust  by 
Borden  &  Almy  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  fateful  day. 
Mr.  Borden  brought  him  to  task  for  embezzling  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Suspicion  rises  on  the  fact  that 
Carpenter  maintained  a  grudge  against  Andrew 
Borden  for  all  that  length  of  time. 

3.  A  dentist  in  Rome,  New  York,  came  upon  a  letter 
written  to  Joseph  Carpenter  from  his  wife.  The 
letter  read  in  part,  "Lizzie  has  been  acquitted  and  I 
don't  think  they  can  do  anything  with  you  now." 

On  the  day  the  letter  was  released  to  the  public  by  the  police 
department,  July  10,  1893,  all  three  of  Fall  River's  newspapers 
eagerly  printed  the  news.  Thus  Joseph  Carpenter  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day.  The  first  of  these,  the  Herald,  proclaimed  in  headlines: 

EASILY  EXPLAINED 

The  mysterious  letter  to  Joseph  Carpenter  was  written  by  his 
wife.  The  police  had  looked  him  up  very  carefully.  He  was  in 
Albany  last  August,  the  story  shifted  minutely. 

A  reporter  was  sent  to  interview  Mrs.  Carpenter.  In  a 
minute's  talk  she  cleared  up  all  the  mystery  surrounding  the  letter. 
She  said,  "he  hasn't  wanted  to  come  here  because  his  father  and 
mother  and  all  of  us  might  be  annoyed.  I  wrote  urging  him  to 
come  home  since  the  thing  was  dying  out  and  he  had  proven  fully 
where  he  was  on  the  day  of  the  tragedies." 

The  paper  then  discussed  the  matter  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
employment  at  Borden  &  Almy.    Carpenter  was  accused  of  the 


falsification  of  accounts  to  the  extent  of  $6000.  He  made 
restitution  in  the  form  of  mill  stock  which  proved  to  be  worthless, 
whereupon  Mr.  Borden  sought  legal  satisfaction. 

After  a  time  and  before  arraignment,  certain  things  involving 
questionable  business  practices  by  the  company  were  brought  to 
light.  Andrew  Borden  thought  it  the  better  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
further  pursue  the  suit  against  his  erstwhile  employee. 

Marshall  Hilliard  and  District  Attorney  Knowlton  made  a 
prompt  investigation  of  the  claim  of  Pete  Driscoll  that  he  had 
shaved  Carpenter  about  the  time  of  the  tragedies.  They  were 
satisfied  that  Carpenter  was  not  the  murderer  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  so  persistent  in  pressing  the  matter  that 
Officer  Harrington  was  sent  to  hunt  the  missing  man.  He  was 
absent  for  nearly  two  weeks  and  when  he  returned  he  told  the 
Carpenter  family  they  had  no  cause  to  be  worried. 

Captain  Harrington  told  a  Herald  reporter  that  Carpenter  was 
living  in  Albany  from  the  21st  of  July  to  the  21st  of  September. 
He  slept  at  Mrs.  Foreman's  apartment  house.  The  landlady  made 
affidavit  that  Carpenter  was  there  every  night  from  July  18  to 
August  13. 

On  the  day  of  the  murders,  he  sold  ink  to  parties  in  Albany. 
On  the  afternoon  and  evening  he  went  to  Troy,  with  a  drummer 
named  Smith,  where  the  latter  was  to  try  to  sell  a  billiard  table  to 
a  Catholic  association.  He  returned  to  Albany  at  9:30.  There 
wasn't  any  proof  whatever  that  he  could  have  taken  wings  to  Fall 
River,  lay  in  wait  for  some  hours  at  the  Borden  house  on  Second 
Street,  fly  back  to  Albany  and  go  about  his  work  as  if  nothing 
happened. 

The  second  of  the  Fall  River  newspapers,  the  Evening  News, 
reported  that  Marshall  Hilliard  stated  unequivocally  that  on  the 
day  of  the  murder  Carpenter  was  not  in  this  city,  nor  anywhere 
near  it. 

In  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Carpenter,  she  said  she  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  had  Dr.  Lloyd  given  out  the  full  letter  for 
publication,  as  the  extracted  part  was  not  a  fair  one,  but  had  been 
distorted  to  fit  the  ideas  of  the  reporter  who  sent  the  story.  She 
explained  that  the  talk  of  the  old  trouble  with  the  firm  of  Borden 
&  Almy  had  been  revived  and  until  the  interest  in  the  Borden  case 
was  quieted  down  her  husband  did  not  care  to  come  home. 

A  new  note  reported  by  the  newspaper  was  that  Carpenter 
was  involved  in  a  law  suit  for  fraud  in  connection  with  his 
business.  The  News  learned  that  the  information  regarding  the 
suit  was  sent  by  an  enterprising  reporter  who  thought  the  story 
might  be  wanted  here,  and  the  paper  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  most  explicit  and  detailed  report  was  given  by  the  Fall 
River  Globe.  This  newspaper  enjoyed  an  'in'  with  the  police 
department.  It  was  convinced  Lizzie  was  the  assailant  and 
therefore  eagerly  exonerated  any  other  suspect. 

In  its  report  of  July  10,  1893,  the  lead  paragraph  states,  "If 
there  is  a  man  living  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  old  Andrew  J. 
Borden  and  his  wife,  that  man  is  Joseph  Wilmarth  Carpenter.  His 
innocence  can  and  has  been  established  beyond  the  per-adventure 
of  a  doubt." 

The  lengthy  report  in  the  Fall  River  Globe  follows.    It  is 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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JOE  CARPENTER  PROBABLY  DIDN'T  DO  IT 


By  William  L.  Masterton 

(Editor's  note:  Here  we  have  Professor.  Masterton 's  reply  to  the 
article  on  the  facing  page.  After  having  read  and  studied  both, 
my  thought  process  is  similar  to  that  of  a  ping  pong  ball  in  play. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  both  articles  give  one  pause  to  consider  .  .  . 
and  I  guess  .  .  .  that's  what  it's  all  about!  As  has  been  previously 
stated  here,  this  book  blazes  a  trail  by  applying  modern  forensic 
science  concepts  to  the  Borden  case,  and  is  well  worth  studying. 
Thank  you  Bill  for  your  well  thought  out,  harmonious  and 
reasoned  reply.) 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  Maynard  Bertolet  for 
sending  me  an  advance  copy  of  Joseph  Carpenter,  Was  He  The 
One?  Beyond  that  I  have  Len  Rebello  and  Neilson  Caplain  to 
thank  for  publicizing  my  book  Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It.  Considering 
the  tiny  numbers  on  my  royalty  check,  that  book  needs  all  the 
publicity  it  can  get. 

The  main  thesis  of  my  book  is  that  modern  forensics  shows 
there  is  no  evidence  (Chapter  14)  for  a  1-2  hour  time  lapse 
between  the  Borden  murders.  That  revives  the  idea  that  an 
intruder  who  hated  and/or  feared  Andrew  Borden  committed  the 
murders.  A  plausible  scenario  along  that  line  is  given  in  Chapter 
15. 

Originally  I  intended  to  end  the  book  at  that  point.  A 
hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  fact,  no  one  can  prove  the  guilt  of 
any  individual.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  Fall  River  residents 
fit  the  description  of  the  intruder  referred  to  above.  However,  I 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  speculate  on  the  identity  of  the 
murderer  (Chapter  1 6),  mentioning  three  possible  suspects,  one  of 
whom  was  Joseph  Carpenter. 

I  agree  with  Rebello  and  Caplain  that  Carpenter  is  a  rather 
unlikely  suspect.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  kill  the 
Bordens  1 5  years  after  an  altercation  with  Andrew,  no  matter  how 
acrimonious  that  may  have  been.  More  important,  as  pointed  out 
on  page  23 1  of  Lizzie  Didn  't  Do  It,  he  bears  little  if  any  resem- 
blance to  the  "pale-faced  man"  that  Dr.  Handy  saw  nervously 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  Borden  house  on  the  morning 
of  the  murders.  Incidentally,  I  reject  out  of  hand  the  suggestion 
that  Dr.  Handy  made  up  this  story  out  of  sympathy  for  Lizzie,  an 
acquaintance  of  his  daughter.  No  one,  least  of  all  a  respected 
physician,  would  twice  commit  perjury,  a  jailable  offense,  for  so 
trivial  a  reason. 

Rebello  and  Caplain  state,  "it  is  certain  that  Joseph  Carpenter 
.  .  .  did  not  commit  the  murders."  I  can't  go  that  far.  Their 
conclusion  is  based  on  an  article  in  the  Fall  River  Globe  of  July 
10,  1893,  wherein  Captain  Phillip  Harrington  describes  his 
investigation  of  Carpenter's  whereabouts  on  August  4,  1892. 
Remember  that  Harrington  decided  Lizzie  Borden  was  guilty  on 
Day  1  and  never  wavered  from  that  belief.  The  Globe  joined  the 
anti-Lizzie  chorus  a  few  days  later.  Small  wonder  that  both  the 
policeman  and  the  newspaper  decided  Carpenter  was  innocent. 

Harrington  concluded  that  Carpenter  was  not  in  Fall  River  on 
the  day  of  the  murders,  citing  two  sources: 

(1)  Carpenter's  account  book  (he  was  an  ink  salesman). 
Curiously,  there  was  no  entry  for  Aug.  4,  1892. 
However,  Harrington  convinced  himself,  on  the  basis  of 
hearsay,  that  the  suspect  was  telling  the  truth  when  he 
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claimed  to  have  spent  that  day  in  Albany,  NY. 
(2)  A  statement  by  Carpenter's  landlady  that,  to  the  best  of 
her  knowledge,  Carpenter  spent  every  night  between  July 
18  and  August  13  at  her  home  in  Albany.  I  have  to 
wonder  whether  she  really  made  that  exhaustive  a  bed- 
check. 

In  summary,  I  don't  feel  that  Harrington  proved  Joe  Carpent- 
er's innocence.  By  the  way,  it's  interesting  to  compare  the  Fall 
River  Globe  article  about  Harrington's  adventures  to  that  which 
appeared  the  same  day  in  the  Fall  River  News.  The  'News'  in 
1893  was  a  dull,  stodgy,  reliable,  accurate  newspaper  (sort  of 
equivalent  to  today's  New  York  Timesl).  Of  course,  the  'News' 
supported  Lizzie,  but . . . 
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NANCE  O'NEIL:  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONNECTION: 


The  Lubin  Film  Company 

". . .  its  rise,  its  reign,  its  requiem  " 


By  Tim  Lussier 


"Silents  are  Golden" 
http://www.silentsaregolden.com 
Reprinted  by  permission,  all  rights  reserved. 

(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Lussier  is  a  well-known  authority  on  silent 
movies  and  his  website,  http://www.silentsaregolden.com,  reflects 
that  fact.  His  excellent  article  about  the  Lubin  Film  Company  is 
just  one  of  his  many  great  pieces  about  the  era.  We  thank  him 
very  much  for  allowing  us  to  print  it.  For  reasons  of  continuity, 
instead  of  boxing,  your  editor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  insert  the 
paragraph  about  Nance  O'Neil  into  the  body  of  Mr.  Lussier's 
outstanding  narrative.) 

The  Lubin  Film  Company  operated  studios  throughout  the 
country.  The  one  in  Philadelphia  was  the  most  modern,  state-of- 
the-art  studio  of  its  day.  At  its  peak,  the  company  owned  a  chain 
of  more  than  100  theaters  along  the  East  Coast,  manufactured  and 
sold  motion  picture  cameras  and  projectors,  employed  more  than 
2,000  actors,  writers,  directors  and  technicians  and  was  turning 
out  more  than  one  film  a  day.  In  spite  of  all  these  successes,  it 
suffered  one  of  the  swiftest  declines  in  motion  picture  history. 

Sigmund  "Pop"  Lubin  was  born  in  1851,  a  German- Jewish 
immigrant  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1876.  He  was  a 
traveling  peddler,  did  some  gold  prospecting,  and  was  known  for 
his  storytelling  ability  which  brought  him  a  contract  offer  as  a 
vaudeville  comedian.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  where  he  opened 
an  optical  shop.  It  was  his  knowledge  of  lenses  that  led  to  an 
interest  in  photography  and  then  to  the  design  and  development  of 
his  own  motion  picture  projector.  It  was  this  optical  shop  that 
soon  became  the  home  of  S.  Lubin  -  World's  Largest  Manufactur- 
er of  Life  Movies.  The  company's  logo  was  represented  by  the 
Liberty  Bell  and  was  accompanied  by  the  slogan,  Clear  As  a  Bell, 
relating  to  the  quality  of  its  films. 

Lubin's  films  before  the  turn  of  the  century  were  no  different 
than  those  being  turned  out  by  other  film  companies  of  the  day. 
For  example,  one  short  film  showed  Lubin's  two  daughters  in  a 
pillow  fight,  another  was  of  a  horse  eating  hay. 

In  1897,  he  employed  two  Pennsylvania  railwaymen  to 
reenact  the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  fight,  while  reading  an  account 
of  the  fight  for  the  actors  to  follow.  His  recreations  of  prize  fights 
proved  to  be  very  popular.  These  were  filmed  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  Lubin  rented  in  the  red  light  district  of  Philadelphia.  He 
would  give  spectators  one  dollar  each  to  bet  on  the  fight  in  return 
for  their  appearance  in  these  films.  It  was  not  unusual  to  have  a 
few  hundred  spectators  on  the  roof  shouting  and  screaming 
followed  by  a  raid  from  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department. 

Movie-making  was  not  Lubin's  only  enterprise.  He  also 
manufactured  and  sold  a  patented  projector  he  called  the  Cineo- 
graph.  By  1899  he  had  become  an  exhibitor.  He  constructed 
what  was  probably  the  first  theatre  built  solely  for  the  exhibition 
of  motion  pictures.  In  1898,  Edison  filed  suit  against  Lubin  for 
copyright  infringement.  As  a  result,  he  returned  to  Germany,  but 
was  back  in  a  short  time  producing  pictures  once  again.  Edison's 
claims  of  copyright  infringement  led  to  a  10-year  battle  that 
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Edison  waged  not  only  against  Lubin,  but  many  other  film 
companies  as  well.  During  this  time  different  tactics  were  used  to 
disrupt  filming.  Edison  wasn't  beyond  sending  out  thugs  to  bring 
a  stop  to  a  day's  shooting.  One  of  Lubin's  favorite  tricks  to  deal 
with  these  situations  was  to  set  up  a  fake  film  crew.  While  they 
were  taking  the  thugs  on  a  merry  chase,  the  real  film  company 
would  be  in  some  other  location  completing  their  day's  work. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Lubin,  like  many  other  filmmakers 
of  his  day,  was  not  exactly  'ethical'  in  his  practices.  For  example, 
he  was  known  to  remake  someone  else's  film  scene  for  scene  and 
shot  for  shot.  In  1903,  Edwin  S.  Porter  had  directed  "The  Great 
Train  Robbery"  for  Edison.  Immediately  afterwards,  Lubin 
produced  "The  Bold  Bank  Robbery"  with  a  very  similar  story. 

However,  his  legal  troubles  with  Edison  came  to  an  end  in 
1909  when  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  (MPPC)  was 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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**N  THE  front  page  of  this  issue  is  a  likeness 
of  Nance  O'Neil,  the  celebrated  screen 


star,  who  will  be  seen  in  a  Multiple  Reel 
Feature,  entitled  SOULS  IN  BONDAGE, 
■*»■■— «■—■«—'»  from  the  pen  of  Daniel  Carson  Goodman. 
J  i|r'i|r'i|r' [  In  this  feature,  which  will  be  released 
+— ~— — *  January  thirty-first  in  the  V.L.S.E. 
Program,  Miss  O'Neil  runs  the  gamut  of  emotion,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  seen  portions  of  the 
picture  already  finished,  that  she  will  surpass  any  of 
her  previous  efforts  on  the  screen.  SOULS  IN 
BONDAGE  is  being  produced  by  Edgar  Lewis  whose 
work  on  The  Great  Divide  stamps  him  as  one  of 
America's  foremost  directors. 


The  following  subjects  will  be  released  by  the  Lubin 
Manufacturing  Company  during  the  month  of  January, 
these  include  Unit  Program  and  Genera!  Film  Releases. 

"  THE  LITTLE  SISTER  OF  THE  POOR,"  one-act 
drama,  released  January  seventeenth;  "  THE  LAW'S 
INJUSTICE,"  three-act  drama,  released  January 
twentieth;  "  INSOMNIA,"  one-act  drama,  Released 
January  twenty-second.  Unit  Program  Releases  of 
week  January  twentv-fourth  include  "  THE  EVAN- 
GELIST," four-act  drama,  and  "FOOLING  UNCLE," 
one-act  comedy;  "TWO  NEWS  ITEMS,"  one-act 
drama,  released  January  twenty-fourth;  '  THE 
DRAGOMAN,"  two-act  drama,  released  January 
twenty-fifth,  "THE  EMBODIED  THOUGHT," 
three-act  drama,  released  January  twenty-seventh; 
"  CURED,"  one-act  comedy,  released  January  twenty- 
ninth;  "  A  REFORMATION  DELAYED,"  one-act 
drama,  released  January  thirty-first;  "  A  MODERN 
PAUL,"  three-act  drama,  released  February  third; 
'  THE  ELECTION  BET,"  one-act  comedy,  released 
February  fifth;  "  HER  WAYWARD  SISTER,"  four- 
act  drama,  and  "THE  NEW  JANITOR,"  one-act 
comedy  .released  Unit  Program  Week,  February  seventh. 


JUNE  DA  YE,  the  dainty  Lubin  star,  and  Helen 
Greene,  Lubin's  popular  leading  woman,  decided  that 
Philadelphia  was  no  place  for  them  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
so  in  response  to  an  urgent  invitation  from  Miss 
Greene's  brother  Lieutenant  Robinson  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  these  attractive  young 
misses  boarded  the  "  five-fifteen,"  and  hied  them- 
selves southward. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk,  June  Daye  promptly  fell  in  love 
with  what  she  thought  was  an  Admiral  and  great  was 
her  disappointment  when  later  on,  the  Admiral  turned 
out  to  be  a  pilot  on  the  Old  Dominion  Line.  Lieuten- 
ant Robinson  gave  a  "  tea  "  to  the  young  ladies  on 
board  his  ship  U.  S.  S.  Delaware,  and  after  it  was  over, 
conferred  a  still  greater  social  distinction  upon  Miss 
Daye,  by  asking  her  to  Christen  the  ship's  new  mascot 


—  said  mascot  being  a  large  William  goat.  Nothing 
daunted  Miss  Daye  seized  a  bottle  of  buttermilk  that 
was  on  a  nearby  table,  and  was  jusl  about  to  break  it 
over  the  head  of  William  Goat,  when  she  was  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  the  Lieutenant  who  assured  her 
that  such  an  action  would  not  be  conducive  to  William's 
good  behavior  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  that  a 
"  name  "  was  all  that  was  wanted  for  him,  whereupon 
Miss  Daye  looking  William  straight  in  the  eye  said, 
"  I  herewith  christen  you  PICKLES,  because  you  are 
destined  to  float  on  top  of  the  brine."  —  (Crack  went 
Shure  Shots's  rifle,  and  another  Redskin  bit  the  dust). 
Both  Miss  Daye  and  Miss  Greene  report  a  perfectly 
heavenly  time,  and  Miss  Daye  says  that  the  only  thing 
that  came  near  spoiling  her  entire  day,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Captain  would  not  let  her  climb  the  mast. 


We  are  informed  that  there  have  been  several  new 
pavements  added  to  "  Resolution  Boulevard  "  already 
and  today  is  only  the  eighth  of  the  month. 


The  natives  of  Betzwood  are  seriously  thinking  of 
electing  Director  Edwin  McKim,  Mayor,  for  they  say 
he  has  done  more  to  put  the  town  on  a  paying  basis 
than  any  previous  sojourner. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Where  we  can  get  a  good  script  that  will  suit  MIMI 
YVONNE  ? 

That  the  Fire  Scene  in  THE  GODS  OF  FATE  is  the 
biggest  ever  produced  ? 

Whether  Jack  Pratt's  company  is  REALLY  going 
South. 

That  Uncle  Jimmie  Daly  has  discovered  the  Fountain 
of  Perpetual  Youth  ? 

That  Burk  Symon  has  written  two  comedies,  Otto  the 
Tailor,  and  the  Passing  of  Applecore! 

That  when  we  asked  Helen  Weir  if  she  was  married, 
she  replied  "  I  should  SAY  NOT.!!!! 

That  Daniel  Carson  Goodman  OBJECTS  to  having 
his  picture  in  the  papers  ? 

That  We  prefer  Philadelphia  to  New  York  (never 
mind,  officer,  I'll  get  him  home). 

That  we  forgot  to  wish  everybody  a  Happy  New 
Year  until  now  ? 


The  weekly  release  of  the  Lubin  Unit  Program  will 
be  discontinued  for  the  present  and  instead,  the  Unit 
Program  will  be  released  every  alternate  week  begin- 
ning January  twenty-fourth,  at  which  time  the  "EVAN- 
GELIST "  and  "  FOOLING  UNCLE,"  will  be  shown, 
these  having  been  previously  announced  to  be  released 
January  seventeenth. 
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ALICE  M.  RUSSELL  -  THE  TRIAL  TESTIMONY  -  PART  2 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  1 1 ,  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO.  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


(Editor's  note:  Continuing  with  the  Alice  M.  Russell  complete 
trial  testimony,  we  pick  up  from  the  last  issue  with  a  slight 
overlap  to  insure  a  logical  beginning.  It  took  place  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  trial,  Friday,  June  8,  1893  and  begins  on  page  373  of 
the  original  trial  transcript. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  talents  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Harry 
Widdows  from  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  for  the  conversion  of 
the  original  trial  transcript  into  digital  text,  which  enables  us  to 
bring  it  to  you.) 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION,  resumed 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Moody.)  Miss  Russell,  will  you  tell  us  what  kind  of 
a  dress — give  us  a  description  of  the  dress  that  she  burned, 
that  you  have  testified  about,  on  Sunday  morning? 

A.    It  was  a  cheap  cotton  Bedford  Cord. 

Q.    Bedford  Cord? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  its  color? 

A.    Light-blue  ground  with  a  dark  figure — small  figure. 

Q.    Do  you  know  when  she  got  it? 
A.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    Well,  about  when  she  got  it? 
A.    In  the  early  spring. 

Q.    Of  that  same  year,  do  you  mean,  or  some  other  year? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  same  year. 

Q.    Was  your  attention  called  to  it  at  the  time  she  got  it  in  any 

way? 
A.    At  the  time  I  first  saw  it? 

Q.    Yes,  at  the  time  you  first  saw  it,  and  by  what? 

A.  She  told  me  that  she  got  her  Bedford  Cord  and  she  has  a 
dressmaker  there,  and  I  went  there  one  evening  and  she  had  it 
on,  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  dressmaker's  visit,  and  she 
called  my  attention  to  it,  and  I  said,  "Oh,  you  have  got  on 
your  new  Bedford  Cord."  That  is  the  only  time  I  saw  it  until 
this  time. 

Q.    Until  the  time  it  was  burned? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  us  anything  more  about  the  figure  — 

MR.  ROBINSON.       You  turned  around  and  made  some 

correction;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a 
correction  for  the  reporter  or  only  for 
me.  Perhaps  you  had  better  state  it 
again. 

MR.  MOODY.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  in  the  question. 

"the  morning  the  dress  was  burned?" 
but,  "the  Sunday  morning  following 
the  homicide".  That  is  the  time  I 
referred  to. 

Q.  To  make  it  clear,  between  the  time  you  saw  it  on  Miss  Lizzie 
Borden  and  had  the  talk  about  it  in  the  spring,  you  did  not  see 
it  again  until  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  homicide? 
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I  never  remember  of  ever  seeing  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  did 
not  —  that  I  never  had. 

Can  you  give  me  any  further  description  of  the  dark-blue 

figure? 

No,  sir. 

Could  you  give  any  further  description? 
Nothing,  only  that  it  was  small. 

A  small  dark-blue  figure? 
Yes,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION,  Resumed. 

I  remarked  I  did  not  want  to  trouble  you  about  Wednesday 
evening  except  that  she  said  they  had  all  been  sick,  and  she 
herself,  as  I  understand  you? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  the  other  two  vomited  during  the  night,  and  she  heard 
them  from  her  room  and  was  sick  herself  but  did  not  vomit? 
Yes,  sir. 

Was  called  to  them  and  asked  if  she  could  do  anything  for 
them  and  both  said  no? 
Yes,  sir. 

Now  we  will  go  right  along  to  Thursday,  the  4th  of  August. 
You  were  called  up  there  and  went  as  rapidly  as  you  could  to 
the  house? 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  got  there,  beside  Miss  Lizzie,  who  was  there? 

A.  I  don't  know  who  was  there. 

Q.  I  infer  from  that  there  were  others? 

A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  was  in  the  room 
or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  anyone  was  outside? 

A.  I  think  so,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Churchill  there? 

A.  When  I  went  in? 


Q. 

A. 


Yes. 
I  did  not. 


Q.    You  saw  her  there? 

A.    I  saw  her  there  soon  after. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Bridget  there  any  time? 

A.    I  don't  know  when  I  went  in  whether  she  was  there  or  not. 

Q.    You  certainly  saw  Lizzie? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  was  she  when  you  saw  her  during  any  time  that 

morning  when  you  were  there? 
A.    I  asked  her  to  go  into  the  dining  room  and  said,  "It  is  warm 

here;  don't  you  want  to  go  into  the  dining  room  and  lie 

down?"  And  she  went  there. 

Q.    This  was  a  warm  day,  as  I  remember  it  to  have  been  testified 

to? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the  dining  room  door  shut,  leading  into  the  sitting  room? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  one  from  the  kitchen  in, — was  that  closed  after  you 

went  in? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    So  that  you  were  in  the  dining  room  where  it  was  a  good  deal 

cooler? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  done  with  reference  to  Miss  Lizzie? 
A.    I  think  I  fanned  her.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  tell  about  that,  if  it  was  so.  What  else  did  you  see?  I 
mean  to  have  you  tell  me  about  that  occurrence,  whatever  the 
fact  is. 

A.    That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.    Was  she  bathed,  her  hands  and  face? 

A.    I  don't  remember  whether  I  bathed  her  face.  I  don't  think  I 

bathed  her  face  in  there.  It  was  in  the  kitchen  I  bathed  her 

forehead. 

Q.    Was  she  complaining  and  feeling  badly? 
A.    No. 

Q.    Was  she  pale? 
A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    I  thought  you  said,  you  spoke  of  her  sitting  down  as  if  she 

was  going  to  faint. 
A.    I  did  not  say  that  she  fainted,  but  she  sat  down  as  though  she 

was  going  to  be  faint,  and  I  asked  for  a  towel. 


Q.    Was  that  furnished? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    She  did  not  faint? 

A.    No,  sir,  she  did  not  faint. 

Q.    Then  there  was  talk  going  on,  a  portion  of  which  you  have 

given.  Did  that  occur  in  the  dining  room  or  the  kitchen? 
A.    I  think  in  the  kitchen;  I  know  it  was  not  in  the  dining-room. 

Q.    At  any  time  did  she  say  anything  about  her  head  aching  or 

feeling  badly? 
A.    Up  stairs?  That  was  before  — 

Q.    That  was  after  you  went  up  stairs? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  handkerchiefs  about  there? 
A.    I  found  some  handkerchiefs  in  the  dining  room. 

Q.    Had  they  been  ironed? 
A.    Some  of  them. 

Q.    And  some,  I  infer,  had  not  been,  from  your  answer? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  those  that  had  not  been  ironed? 
A.    They  were  sprinkled  to  iron. 

Q.    About  how  many  were  there  altogether? 
A.    I  don't  know  positively. 

Q.    I  am  not  very  particular — about  how  many? 

A.    After  hearing  about  handkerchiefs  I  tried  to  remember,  and  as 

nearly  as  I  could  judge  there  were  four  or  five  ironed  and  two 

or  three  sprinkled  to  be  ironed. 

Q.    There  were  some  of  both? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  became  of  them? 
A.    I  took  them  upstairs  and  as  I  went  in  Miss  Lizzie  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  those  are  what  I  was  ironing." 

Q.    What  was  done  with  them? 

A.    I  said,  "What  shall  I  do  with  these;  and  she  said,  "Lay  them  in 

this  drawer,"  and  I  took  those  that  were  sprinkled  and  lay 

them  over  Miss  Emma's  towel  rack  to  dry. 

Q.    When  you  say  they  were  sprinkled,  that  is  the  ordinary 

process  in  house-keeping  when  getting  ready  to  iron? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  say  you  cannot  tell  us  about  a  dress  that  she  had  on  that 

morning? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Anything  about  it? 

A.    Except  that  it  was  loose  here  (indicating  some  part  of  the 

bosom)  when  I  started  to  unloosen  them.    That  is  the  only 

thing  about  the  dress  I  notice. 

Q.    So  far  as  you  know  she  did  not  have  on  but  one? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  she  lying  on  the  lounge  any  time  that  you  saw  her? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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NANCE  O'NEIL  -  REVISITED 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

Having  made  a  successful  start,  she  went  on  tour  in  a  play 
titled  The  Dainties.  She  later  toured  in  The  Snowball,  and  Private 
Secretary.  Her  future  career  became  quite  extensive,  to  say  the 
least.  She  had  taken  the  name  Nance  O'Neil  (pronounced  Nancy). 
"Nance,"  she  explained,  was  taken  from  Nance  Oldfield,  the 
English  comedienne,  and  the  "O'Neil"  from  Eliza  O'Neil,  an 
actress  known  for  her  tragedienne  roles  in  that  period.  Nance 
O'Neil  embarked  on  an  outstanding  stage  career,  which  at  this 
moment  not  even  she  could  imagine  how  far  life  would  take  her. 
Making  her  first  appearance  in  New  York  City  on  December  7, 
1896,  Nance  performed  at  the  Weber  &  Fields  Theater  in  The 
Long  Strike.  On  December  21,  of  that  year  she  also  appeared  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Theater  in  the  play  True  To  Life,  playing  the  part 
of  Anna  Dunning.  In  1897,  she  went  on  to  appear  in  Led  Astray, 
Camille,  East  Lynn,  and  Jim  The  Penman,  to  name  a  few.  The 
following  year  she  toured  California  playing  prominent  leading 
ladies  in  several  Shakespearean  productions  including  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Twelfth  Night,  and  As  You  Like  It,  having  the  parts  of 
Viola,  Juliet  and  Rosalind.  Nance  O'Neil  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance June  27,  1899  on  The  London  stage  at  the  Shaftsbury 
Theater,  playing  the  part  of  Leah  in  The  Jewess.  Having  done 
well  in  London,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and  subsequent- 
ly appeared  in  Fedora,  Magda,  and  a  play  called  La  Tosca. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  year  she  was  trouping  in  repertoire  on  the 
west  coast  with  two  of  her  popular  plays,  Magda  and  Camille. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Nance  embarked  on  a  world  tour 
having  started  in  early  March  of  1900,  which  opened  first  in 
Sydney,  Australia  and  went  on  to  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
Egypt,  where  she  opened  for  a  command  performance.  She  went 
on  to  India,  China,  and  Japan.  She  would  return  to  the  London 
stage  on  September  1,  1902  and  opened  at  the  Adelphi  Theater  in 
Magda,  and  also  Camille.  She  also  attempted  to  capture  the 
hearts  of  her  English  audience  by  appearing  in  Elizabeth  Queen 
Of  England,  before  returning  to  the  United  States.  After  playing 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  America,  Nance  O'Neil  arrived 
in  Boston  in  1903  where  she  appeared  in  many  successful  plays, 
performing  in  The  Fires  Of  St.  John,  Hedda  Gabler,  The  Sorcer- 
ess, Mdna  Vanna,  and  The  Jewess,  were  some  that  appealed  to 
her  New  England  audience.  Her  biggest  challenge,  came  on 
February  23,  1904,  in  Shakespeare's  immortal  tragedy  Macbeth, 
with  Nance  playing  the  lead  role.  She  was  living  in  Boston  at  the 
time  when  she  received  much  enthusiastic  praise  from  the  best 
informed  and  most  discriminating  critics.  She  was  hailed  as  a 
tragic  actress  of  real  genius.  It  was  during  these  many  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  that  Nance  O'Neil  first  became  acquainted  with 
another  well-known  lady  by  the  name  of  Lizzie  Borden.  The  two 
women  were  fond  of  each  other  and  became  friendly,  this 
friendship  later  became  public  in  the  local  newspapers. 

After  many  successful  years  in  the  theater,  in  the  spring  of 
1904,  Nance  O'Neil  purchased  a  large  house  in  Tyngsboro, 
Massachusetts,  known  as  Brindley  Farm,  located  a  few  miles 
outside  of  Lowell.  It  was  a  large,  white,  three-story  home  with 
eight  verandas  in  the  front,  a  summer  resort  home  of  that  era. 
Today  the  elder  town  folks  of  Tyngsboro  think  Nance  may  have 
purchased  such  a  large  house  in  the  hopes  of  renting  many  of  the 
rooms  to  her  friends  in  the  theater.  The  home  had  easy  access  to 
Boston,  with  a  train  station  located  conveniently  across  the  street. 


Her  dreams  of  that  house  were  however  short-lived,  as  she 
experienced  financial  difficulty,  which  seemed  to  have  plagued 
her  the  next  several  years.  During  the  month  of  June,  Nance 
arrived  in  Chicago,  making  her  appearance  at  the  Academy 
Theater.  The  critics  compared  her  to  many  popular  actresses  of 
that  era,  including  Eleanora  Duse  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Shortly 
after  returning  home  Nance  found  herself  being  sued  by  her 
Chicago  manager  William  Cleveland,  who  charged  that  Nance 
O'Neil  and  her  manager  Mckee  Rankin,  had  swindled  him  out  of 
several  hundred  dollars.  In  fear  of  having  an  attachment  on  her 
property,  she  promptly  changed  the  name  on  her  deed  to  Gertrude 
Lamson.  Later  after  everything  had  been  settled  with  Mr. 
Cleveland,  she  changed  it  back  to  Nance  O'Neil. 

During  the  fall,  Nance  had  been  in  preparation  for  her  latest 
play  soon  to  open  in  Boston.  Much  of  her  own  money  had  been 
invested  for  the  opening,  later  its  failure  nearly  brought  her  to 
financial  ruin.  She  opened  at  the  Tremont  Theater  on  December 
5,  1904  having  the  lead  role  in  Judith  OfBethulia.  Although  this 
play  was  doing  well  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  it 
did  not  fare  well  in  Boston.  New  stage  props  had  been  added  to 
give  three  dimensional  scenes,  but  it  created  too  much  running 
about  on  stage  creating  a  lot  of  confusion  and  it  was  not  someth- 
ing the  Boston  audience  liked.  It  left  Nance  with  bad  reviews,  the 
critics  called  the  play  dull  and  uninteresting.  In  anticipation  of 
the  success  of  this  play  Nance  had  planned  a  house  party  and  had 
invited  many  friends  and  members  of  her  cast.  Lizzie  Borden, 
who  had  attended  the  performance,  was  also  an  invited  guest  and 
spent  several  days  at  the  home  of  her  new-found  friend.  During 
1905,  Nance  was  being  sued  by  a  Boston  manager,  E.J.  Ratcliff, 
who  claimed  he  was  owed  commissions  from  money  he  had 
attempted  to  raise  for  her  company.  Reporters  took  notice  when 
Nance  O'Neil  appeared  in  court  alongside  her  supportive  friend 
Lizzie  Borden  and  mentioned  the  newly  developed  friendship  of 
these  popular  ladies. 

With  financial  failure  publicized  in  many  local  newspapers, 
during  this  same  year  Nance  O'Neil  arrived  in  Fall  River,  where 
she  appeared  in  the  lead  role  of  Magda,  and  later  played  in 
Elizabeth  Queen  Of  England,  giving  a  brilliant  performance  at  the 
Academy  Theater.  Her  plays  were  well  received  in  the  city,  with 
many  of  the  critics  offering  favorable  reviews  for  the  young 
actress.  During  Miss  CNeil's  visit  to  Fall  River  her  friend,  Lizzie 
Borden,  wanted  to  reciprocate  for  the  kindness  extended  to  her 
during  her  visit  to  Tyngsboro  several  months  earlier. 

Lizzie  invited  Nance  and  members  of  her  cast,  some  of  which 
she  had  formerly  met,  to  a  late  night  dinner  party  held  at  her 
spacious  home  which  Lizzie  had  named  "Maplecroft."  Lizzie  had 
not  entertained  socially  since  buying  the  house  some  years  prior 
after  her  acquittal  in  1893.  Up  till  now  Lizzie  had  no  social  life  to 
speak  of.  Many  of  her  friends  had  dropped  away  after  the  trial. 
Lizzie  delighted  in  entertaining  her  guest  and  on  this  night 
perhaps  it  was  she  who  became  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  Lizzie's  name  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  1905  City  Directory  under  her  new  pseudonym 
"Lizbeth,"  a  name  she  maintained  throughout  her  life  and  had  it 
engraved  on  her  gravestone  at  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

When  Nance  O'Neil  performed  in  Fall  River  the  following 
year  there  were  no  parties  and  Nance  was  suffering  from  exhaus- 
tion. She  stayed  several  days  at  Lizzie's  home  where  she  rested  in 
comfort.  By  1907  Nance  had  not  recovered  her  financial  losses 
from  the  previous  years  and  decided  to  put  Brindley  Farm  up  for 
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sale.     In  April  Nance  opened  in  Atlantic  City  in  the  title  role 
"Cleo." 

She  returned  to  her  home  in  early  May.  The  house  had  been 
sold  to  the  Nuns  of  Notre  Dame  from  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  who 
planned  to  use  the  large  Victorian  house  for  a  girl's  school. 
During  Nance's  final  visit  to  her  home,  she  was  said  to  have 
encountered  a  ghost,  which  frightened  her  out  of  her  wits.  She 
had  seen  the  ghost  twice  while  living  there  and  remembered 
always  feeling  uncomfortable  and  oppressed  and  never  knew  why. 
Nance  described  the  apparition  as  the  figure  of  a  young  woman 
with  long,  unbraided  glossy  hair.  She  said  many  times  she  had 
been  awakened  during  the  night,  from  raps  on  her  headboard  in 
her  bed  chamber.  She  said,  unseen  hands  had  pulled  at  her 
blankets.  Upon  her  final  visit  to  the  house,  after  settling  her 
business  affairs  with  the  town  of  Tyngsboro,  she  returned  home 
and  once  again  encountered  the  specter  and  found  herself  frozen 
in  her  tracks,  unable  to  scream.  She  fled  hysterical  from  the 
house. 

By  the  end  of  May  1907,  Nance  was  back  in  her  native 
California,  where  she  opened  in  San  Francisco  playing  the  part  of 
Parthenia,  in  the  play  Ingomar.  She  ended  the  year  in  New  York, 
playing  Vaudeville  with  a  condensed  sketch  of  The  Jewess. 

In  October  of  1908,  Nance  opened  at  the  Majestic  Theater  in 
the  title  role  Agnes.  Her  life  changed  quite  considerably  during 
this  time.  She  left  her  manager  Mckee  Rankin,  to  join  with  David 
Belasco  who  was  in  search  of  a  star  for  his  up-coming  production 
of  The  Lily.  Nance,  it  proved  in  later  years,  made  a  right  move  at 
the  right  time  in  her  life.  Of  course  Mckee  Rankin  sued  in  court 
when  Nance  left  him.  Mr.  Belasco  settled  the  matter  by  buying 
out  the  remainder  of  her  contract.  In  the  winter  of  1909  under  her 
new  manager,  Nance  played  the  part  of  Odette  De-Maiguy  in  the 
new  English  version  of  The  Lily.  It  was  during  this  time  she  met 
Alfred  Hickman,  the  man  she  later  married.  Returning  to  England 
in  1910,  she  played  the  English  Music  Halls  with  the  sleepwalk- 
ing scene  from  Macbeth,  and  later  performed  on  the  London  stage 
in  Camille,  and  The  Lily,  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 
During  1911,  Nance  earned  well  deserved  accolades  when  she 
appeared  in  several  New  York  shows,  including  Magda,  The 
Fires  of  St.  John  and  Hedda  Gabler.  At  this  time,  Lowell 
Sherman  was  making  his  Metropolitan  debut  in  Judith  of 
Bethulia,  a  play  that  was  always  close  to  her  heart.  She  per- 
formed with  him  and  this  time  achieved  the  success  that  had  failed 
her  in  Boston,  1904.  The  following  year  she  received  rave 
reviews  for  her  Vaudeville  performance  as  Joan  of  Arc. 

Upon  returning  to  New  England  in  1912  she  played  a  season 
of  stock  and  appeared  in  many  major  cities,  including  New 
Bedford,  where  she  opened  in  Magda,  and  Trilby.  Both  plays 
were  very  popular  at  the  time  and  well-received  by  the  New 
Bedford  audiences.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  Lizzie  Borden 
attended  these  performances,  however  a  year  later,  Lizzie's  older 
sister  Emma,  who  lived  on  Rock  street  a  short  distance  from 
Lizzie,  told  a  reporter  she  was  certain  that  Nance  and  Lizzie  had 
maintained  their  friendship,  and  were  friends  to  this  very  day.  It 
would  seem  Emma  was  in  a  position  to  know  this  seeing  the  two 
shared  mutual  friends  who  visited  both  sisters. 

In  March  of  1913,  Nance  opened  at  the  Wallacks  Theater  in 
the  title  role  of  Anne  Boyd.  In  April  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater 
she  appeared  in  The  Worth  Of  A  Man.  In  early  May,  before 
arriving  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  she  appeared  in  The  Lily.  During 
the  summer  months  D.W.  Griffith  was  in  the  process  of  filming 


THE  KNOWN  FILMS  OF  NANCE  O'NEIL 
YEAR                        FILM                              DIRECTOR 

1. 

1915 

Kreutzer  Sonata 

Herbert  Brenon 

2. 

1915 

Princess  Romanoff 

Frank  Powell 

3. 

1915 

A  Woman's  Past 

Frank  Powell 

4. 

1916 

Souls  in  Bondage 

Edgar  Lewis 

5. 

1916 

Flames  of  Johannis 

Edgar  Lewis 

6. 

1916 

Iron  Woman 

Carl  Harbaugh 

7. 

1916 

The  Witch 

Frank  Powell 

8. 

1917 

Fall  of  the  Romanoffs 

Herbert  Brenon 

9. 

1917 

Final  Payment 

Frank  Powell 

10. 

1917 

Greed  (Seven  Deadly  Sins) 

Theodore  Marston 

11. 

1917 

Hedda  Gabler 

Frank  Powell 

12. 

1917 

Her  Condoned  Sin 

D.W.  Griffith 

13. 

1917 

Mrs.  Balfame 

Frank  Powell 

14. 

1917 

The  Toilers 

Edgar  Lewis 

15. 

1927 

Loves  of  Carmen 

Raoul  Walsh 

16. 

1929 

His  Glorious  Night 

Lionel  Barrymore 

17. 

1930 

Call  of  the  Flesh 

Charles  Brabin 

18. 

1930 

Eyes  of  the  World 

Henry  King 

19. 

1930 

Floradora  Girl 

Harry  Beaumont 

20. 

1930 

Ladies  of  Leisure 

Frank  R.  Capra 

21. 

1930 

Lady  of  Scandal 

Sidney  Franklin 

22. 

1930 

The  Rogue  Song 

Lionel  Barrymore 
and  Hal  Roach 

23. 

1931 

Cimarron 

Wesley  Ruggles 

24. 

1931 

The  Good  Bad  Girl 

Roy  William  Neill 

25. 

1931 

Resurrection 

Edwin  Carewe 

26. 

1931 

Royal  Bed 

Lowell  Sherman 

27. 

1931 

Secret  Service 

J.  Walter  Ruben 

28. 

1931 

Their  Mad  Moment 

Hamilton  MacFaden 
and  Chandler  Sprague 

29. 

1931 

Transgression 

Herbert  Brenon 

30. 

1931 

Woman  of  Experience 

Harry  Joe  Brown 

31. 

1931 

False  Faces 

Lowell  Sherman 

32. 

1932 

Okay,  America 

Tay  Garnett 

33. 

1932 

Westward  Passage 

Robert  Milton 

34. 

1934 

Jack  Ahoy 

Walter  Forde 

35. 

1935 

Brewster's  Millions 

Thornton  Freeland 

Judith  Of  Bethulia,  during  one  sequence  Nance  CNeil  surprised 
the  crew  by  appearing  on  the  set  to  watch  the  filming.  Upon 
seeing  her  Mr.  Griffith  walked  over  to  the  actress  playing  Judith, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear  saying,  "Show  her  how  it's  done." 
Griffith's  film  was  finally  released  in  1917  under  the  new  title, 
Her  Condoned  Sin.  Toward  the  end  of  1913-1914  Nance  toured 
in  Vaudeville  in  a  play  called  Self  Defense.    In  October  1914, 
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arriving  in  Pittsburgh,  she  appeared  in  the  leading  roles  of  Bella 
Donna,  Cousin  Kate,  and  Her  Own  Money.  Ending  her  tour  in 
1916,  she  returned  to  New  York.  She  opened  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  in  1917  and  appeared  in  what  would  be  considered 
one  of  her  greatest  roles  in  the  hit  play,  The  Wanderer,  playing 
the  part  of  Huldah.  Also  included  in  this  Biblical  play  were  the 
talented  William  Elliott,  Florence  Reed,  and  James  O'Neil. 

Nance  opened  at  the  Palace  Theater  in  January  of  1919,  in  a 
sketch  called  The  Common  Standard.  Opening  at  the  Greenwich 
Village  Theater  in  January  of  1920,  she  appeared  in  the  part  of 
Raimunda  in  Passion  Flower,  and  won  acclaim  for  her  perfor- 
mance. When  it  closed  she  took  it  on  tour  during  1920-21 . 

During  her  1923  opening  at  the  Lenox  Hill  Theater  Nance 
appeared  in  a  poorly-written  play  called  Madre,  having  the  part  of 
Marciana.  In  this  Spanish  play  the  critics  said  Miss  O'Neil  made 
the  most  of  an  ungrateful  role,  that  was  in  no  way  adequate  to  her 
talents.  In  August  of  1924  she  arrived  in  California  and  opened  at 
the  Greek  Theater.  She  gave  a  great  performance  in  Hamlet  and 
returned  to  New  York  when  it  closed. 

In  December  of  1925,  Nance  opened  at  the  Belasco  Theater 
in  New  York  City,  appearing  in  Stronger  Than  Love,  in  the  part 
of  Anne  DeBernois.  In  April  of  1927,  she  appeared  in  Fog 
Bound,  at  the  Belmont  Theater  in  the  part  of  Hester  Penny.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  she  opened  at  the  Maxine  Theater 
playing  the  part  of  Julia  Shane  in  The  House  Of  Women.  Later  at 
the  Palace  Theater  she  appeared  in  The  Lily.  By  1928  Nance  and 
her  husband  Alfred  Hickman  moved  to  Hollywood,  California 
where  they  lived  the  next  several  years  and  through  his  persuasion 
and  teaching,  she  prepared  herself  for  movies. 

Nance  O'Neil  began  her  film  career  in  1915  at  the  age  of 
forty-one  in  the  screen  version  of  Leo  Tolstoy's  The  Kreutzer 
Sonata.  She  brought  much  talent  to  the  motion  picture  screen 
making  her  appearance  in  John  Gilbert's  first  talkie,  His  Glorious 
Night.  During  1930  she  appeared  in  Ladies  Of  Leisure,  The 
Rogue  Song,  The  Florodora  Girl,  The  Lady  Of  Scandal,  Eyes  Of 
The  World,  and  Call  Of  The  Flesh.  She  would  appear  in  many 
films  in  the  years  ahead  including  Resurrection,  Cimarron,  The 
Royal  Bed,  The  Good  Bad  Girl,  Transgression,  and  Woman  Of 
Experience.  She  appeared  with  such  stars  as  Barbara  Stanwick, 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  Marion  Davies,  Basil  Rathbone,  along  with 
many  others.  Some  of  her  other  films  include,  Secret  Service, 
Okay  American,  False  Faces,  and  Jack  Ahoy,  she  also  was  in 
Greed,  Westward  Passage  and  The  Queen 's  Husband.  She  went 
on  to  appear  in  The  Singer  Of  Seville,  The  High  Road  and  Their 
Mad  Moment.  The  last  movie  she  appeared  in  was  Brewster's 
Millions,  which  was  in  1935.  The  movies  Nance  O'Neil  appeared 
in  are  today  among  the  classics  and  not  available  to  the  public 
except  for  Cimarron  that  was  released  some  time  ago  and  can  be 
purchased  on  videocassette  tape.  The  movie  was  based  on  an 
Edna  Ferber  novel  and  won  several  awards  including  Best 
Picture.  In  the  beginning  of  the  movie  Nance  played  the  small 
part  of  Felice  Venerable,  mother  of  the  Irene  Dunne  character. 
Take  it  from  me,  Nance  O'Neil  is  worth  watching  in  this  classic 
film. 

While  researching  the  life  of  Nance  O'Neil,  in  the  Harvard 
University  Theater  Collection,  I  found  the  prompt-book  for  the 
1904  play  Judith  Of  Bethulia.  Nance  had  written  stage  instruc- 
tions on  many  of  the  pages.  The  book  had  been  given  to  Nance  by 
her  dear  friend  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  The  inscription  on  the 
cover  reads,  "Miss  Nance  O'Neil's  own  copy  of  her  play,  from 


"CIMARRON"  (NANCE  O'NEIL  AT  RIGHT) 

A  MOVIE  STILL  FROM  THE  1931  RKO  RADIO  PICTURE 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  December  5,  1904." 

While  doing  research  about  the  ghost  that  frightened  Nance 
while  she  lived  in  Tyngsboro,  Massachusetts,  I  visited  the 
Littlefield  Library  located  a  short  walking  distance  from  where 
Nance  had  once  lived.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Library  Director 
Carol  Bacon,  I  learned  more  about  the  ghostly  spirit.  It  was 
known  to  have  been  the  ghost  of  a  young  girl  who  died  after 
having  an  abortion.  John  Tyng,  as  legend  tells  it,  was  courting  the 
beautiful  girl  and  she  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  house.  She  was 
known  to  have  haunted  three  houses,  all  belonging  to  the  Tyng 
family. 

Nance's  home  had  been  built  by  the  granddaughter  of 
Jonathan  Tyng.  After  leaving  the  library  I  walked  over  to  where 
Nance  had  once  lived.  It  is  still  a  school  and  it  still  has  the 
Brindley  name  on  the  sign,  and  also  a  sign  that  reads  Nuns  Of 
Notre  Dame. 

In  1931,  Nance  was  grief  stricken  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
her  husband.  Alfred  Devereux  Hickman  had  died  at  his  home  in 
Hollywood,  California  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  had  been 
stricken  with  paralysis,  having  been  sick  about  three  weeks  before 
he  died.  He  had  only  recently  performed  at  the  Biltmore  Theater 
in  Los  Angeles.  His  last  performance  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Columbia  where  he  appeared  in  the  play  Death  Takes  A  Holiday. 
After  the  play  he  took  sick  and  grew  worse,  becoming  uncon- 
scious as  death  drew  near.  Nance,  along  with  a  few  of  her  friends, 
was  at  his  side  when  the  end  came. 

Alfred  Devereux  Hickman  was  born  in  Croydon,  England, 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Walter  I.  Hickman.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  London  stage  at  age  sixteen  and  soon  was 
performing  in  Shakespearean  dramas  under  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry.  After  coming  to  America  at  age  twenty-two,  he  soon 
appeared  on  broadway  under  the  management  of  Augustin  Daly, 
John  Drew  and  Ada  Rehan,  notable  theatrical  figures  of  the  time. 
His  greatest  role,  one  that  he  created  himself,  was  that  of  Little 
Billy  in  the  play  Trilby.  Alfred  acted  in,  and  directed  many  of  his 
wife's  plays,  having  met  his  wife  some  twenty-one  years  before. 
Their  devotion  to  each  other  became  a  legend  in  the  theatre. 
Alfred  Hickman  and  Nance  O'Neil  had  moved  to  Hollywood  three 
years  before.    With  movies  struggling  to  become  articulate,  Mr. 
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Hickman  saw  the  advantage  in  coaching  younger  actors  in  the 
new  art,  talking  pictures.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  many  of  the 
younger  stars  on  the  ladder  of  success,  had  been  his  former 
pupils.  He  was  also  known  for  his  performances  in  The  Enchant- 
ed Cottage,  The  Phantom  Of  Paris  and  Here  Comes  The  Bride. 
Alfred  D.  Hickman  died  April  9,  193 1 . 

After  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  Nance  O'Neil  toured 
in  Lysistrata,  and  The  Passion  Flower.  She  continued  her  stage 
and  movie  career  for  several  more  years.  Nance's  last  play  on 
stage  was  Bitter  Orlander  which  took  place  in  1935.  In  April  of 
the  same  year  she  appeared  in  her  last  movie  titled  Brewster's 
Millions.  Retiring  at  age  sixty,  Nance  lived  alone  for  many  years 
in  New  York  City,  at  145  West  55th  street.  She  was  often  seen  in 
her  front  row  seat  on  opening  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

She  had  first  won  fame  on  the  New  York  stage  in  1909  with 
David  Belasco's  production  of  Lily.  Her  brilliant  portrayal  of 
Odette  De-Maiguy,  a  heart-broken  spinster,  caused  the  critics  to 
hail  her  as  an  American  tragedienne  of  the  first  order.  By  the 
time  of  her  twenty-fifth  birthday,  she  had  played  Camille,  and 
Magda  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  and  had  set  off  to  travel 
around  the  world.  Nance  O'Neil  played  many  Spanish  roles  and 
cultivated  an  early  interest  in  Spanish  culture  in  her  younger  days 
when  she  lived  in  California.  Nance  had  no  children,  however, 
throughout  her  life  she  had  many  pets  including  dogs,  a  white 
cockatoo,  an  angora  cat  and  a  monkey.  She  loved  to  read  and 
travel.  Her  favorite  authors  were  Dickens,  Maugham,  and 
Gertrude  Atherton.  She  disliked  being  asked  personal  questions. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-nine  she  relinquished  her  apartment  and 
moved  to  the  Actor's  Fund  Home  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

She  was  best  remembered  for  her  ancient  Greek  and  Shakes- 
pearean roles.  At  the  Player's  Club  in  New  York  City,  there  is  a 
picture  of  Nance  O'Neil  dressed  as  Lady  Macbeth  that  covers  the 
wall. 

This  Tragic  Genius,  who  shed  so  many  tears  on  stage,  died  at 
the  age  of  90,  on  February  7,  1965. 


So  there  you  have  it.  Now  you  have  some  good  reading  to 
fill  the  nursery  shelves.  Now  get  out  to  the  bookstores  and 
libraries  and  start  reading.  I'll  see  you  in  the  next  issue. 


LIZZIE  ON  LINE 
(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Nance  O'Neil  Biography/Filmography 
http://www.allmovie.com/ 

Enter  "Nance  O'Neil"  and  click  "person"  and  off  you  go  to  a 
fairly  complete  biography  and  filmography,  with  links  to  further 
information  including  plot  synopses,  other  biographies,  and 
genres. 

Alfred  Devereaux  Hickman 's  Grave 
http :  //www,  findagrave .  com/ 

While  no  grave  is  included  for  Nance,  her  husband,  Alfred 
Hickman  is  represented  on  this  curious  site.  Just  enter  "Alfred" 
and  "Hickman"  in  the  search  fields  to  be  directed  to  his  portion  of 
the  site. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  BORDEN 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

A  more  balanced  approach  was  in  Anita  Gustafson's  "Could  a 
Woman  Do  That?"  from  the  book  Guilty  or  Innocent,  published 
in  1988.  This  writer  combined  both  clarity  in  the  telling  and 
many  little  details  to  form  a  quite  sophisticated  narrative.  The 
events  were  described  and  the  reader  asked  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion  before  the  actual  verdict  was  revealed.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  presentation  of  Lizzie's  Tilden-Thurber 
"confession"  being  presented  as  fact,  which  marred  an  otherwise 
remarkable  essay. 

There  are  several  other  excellent  essays  worth  looking  for. 
All  are  noteworthy  for  their  clarity  and  respect  the  intelligence  of 
their  intended  audience.  "The  Fall  River  Murders"  from  Crime 
Mysteries  by  Barbara  Adams  from  1988  is  a  good  thorough 
retelling.  Much  shorter,  but  still  good,  was  the  piece  by  Gilda  and 
Melvin  Berger  that  appeared  in  the  1983  book  Bizarre  Murders. 
Another  otherwise  good  short  piece  that  was  also  damaged  by 
accepting  the  aforementioned  "confession"  was  from  the  book 
Mysterious  Persons  in  History:  Baffling  Cases  of  Unsolved 
Mysteries  by  Fred  Neff.  It  had  a  nice  summary  and  some 
background  information,  and  again  caught  many  small  details. 


CHARLES  HENRY  WELLS  -  AN  INSIDER  SPEAKS ... 

(Continued from  Page  7) 

"Lizzie  A.  Borden" 

"The  trial  of  this  girl  for  the  murder  of  her  father  and  her 
stepmother  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy,  and  attracted 
widespread  interest  all  over  the  United  States.  Miss  Borden  was 
well  known  to  C.  H.  Wells  and  wife  long  before  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Borden  family  occupied  a 
pew  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church  F.R.  nearly  opposite 
the  one  occupied  by  J.  Henry  Wells  and  family.  It  was  the  usual 
thing  for  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Wells  to  walk  out  of  church 
together.  Lizzie  was  an  interested  member  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  at  the  Central  church  and  a  teacher  at  the 
Central  Mission  Sunday  School. 

"On  the  day  of  the  murder,  C.H.  Wells  was  in  his  office  alone 
in  F.R.  and  overheard  Mr.  Philip  H.  Borden,  then  City  Engineer, 
say  something  about  "Andrew  Borden  and  his  wife"  as  he  passed 
the  open  door  of  the  office  just  before  eleven  o'clock.  Soon  after 
this  time  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Buck,  in  charge  of  the  Central  Mission, 
came  into  Mr.  Wells'  office  and  told  him  the  news  of  the  murder, 
adding  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  make  a  call  upon  "Lizzie."  He 
was  very  much  agitated  and  well  along  in  years  and  the  other 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Atwater  &  Co.  (then  F.S.  Mathewson) 
having  come  in,  Mr.  Wells  arranged  to  walk  to  the  Borden  house 
with  Mr.  Buck.  At  the  time,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
murder  had  been  committed  at  Gardner's  Neck,  knowing  as  he  did 
that  Mr.  Borden  had  a  farm  over  there.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Buck 
and  he  had  nearly  reached  the  Borden  residence  on  Second  Street, 
and  had  seen  the  crowd  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house,  that  he 
realized  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  there.  Mr.  Buck, 
followed  by  Mr.  Wells,  walked  unhesitatingly  to  the  front  door 
and  pulling  the  bell,  both  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  house  by 
Miss  Alice  Russell,  a  close  companion  of  Lizzie  Borden  and 
afterward  an  important  witness  at  her  trial  for  murder.  Mr.  Buck 
went  directly  upstairs.  From  the  foot  of  these  stairs,  as  he  was  left 
alone  by  the  ascending  of  the  stairs  by  Mr.  Buck  and  Miss 
Russell,  Mr.  Wells  could  see  the  form  of  Andrew  Borden  as  it  lay 
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upon  the  couch  in  the  living  room.  He  was  a  very  tall  man  and  as 
he  reclined  easily  upon  the  couch  his  feet  rested  upon  the  floor. 
Going  into  the  living  room,  he  found  Dr.  Dolan  with  a  two-foot 
rule  taking  measurements  of  the  gashes  in  the  head  of  Mr. 
Borden.  The  appearance  of  his  face  was  like  a  mass  of  raw  meat. 
So  many  blows  had  been  rained  upon  his  head  that  there  was  no 
semblance  to  a  human  face.  The  top  and  back  of  his  head  did  not 
seem  to  be  seriously  injured.  Four  or  five  policemen  were  in  the 
house  and  others  in  the  yard  beside  the  house. 

"For  a  day  or  two  there  seemed  to  be  no  clue  to  the  murderer. 
Then  one  noon  time  it  was  rumored  that  the  police  suspected  the 
daughter  of  the  slain  man  and  were  about  to  take  her  into  custody. 
So  far  from  being  thought  even  remotely  capable  of  committing 
such  a  crime  did  Mr.  Wells  regard  Lizzie  that  when  on  arriving 
home  that  day  for  dinner,  and  being  asked  if  there  was  anything 
new  in  the  Borden  case,  he  refused  to  say  anything  about  the 
rumor  he  had  heard. 

"In  the  entire  membership  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
there  was  not  one  who  seemed  a  more  devoted  member  than  had 
Lizzie  Borden.  Her  class  at  Mission  School  had  for  some  time 
been  the  next  one  to  his  and  he  had  known  how  regular  she  had 
been  in  her  attendance,  therefore  it  seemed  beyond  reason  that  she 
could  have  been  suspected  of  doing  such  a  deed. 

"But  Miss  Borden  was  arrested  and  after  a  preliminary 
hearing  in  the  District  Court  before  Judge  Blaisdell,  was  bound 
over  to  the  higher  court  and  committed,  without  bail,  to  the  jail  in 
Taunton.  Here  she  remained  some  months.  During  her  confine- 
ment here,  she  was  visited  nearly  every  Saturday  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Johnstown,  a  friend  of  both  Miss  Borden  and  Mrs. 
Wells  and  living  at  that  time  in  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Wells'  house.  Miss 
Johnstown  took  to  the  jail  photos,  magazines,  books,  and  anything 
else  that  would  help  to  occupy  Miss  Borden's  mind  during  the 
time  from  one  Saturday  to  another.  Miss  Johnstown  and  Miss 
Borden  had  grown  up  from  childhood  in  the  same  locality  and 
both  had  been  known  as  small  children  by  Andrew  C.  Wright, 
sheriff  of  Bristol  County,  and  keeper  of  Taunton  jail,  and  his  wife. 
They  were  allowed  privileges  which  would  not  have  been 
permitted  otherwise.  Miss  Borden  was  confined  to  her  cell  all  the 
time  except  during  a  brief  daily  exercise  in  the  corridor  of  the  jail 
but  Miss  Johnston  was  permitted  to  spend  the  day  in  the  cell  with 
Miss  Borden  and  did  so.  All  this  time  she  was  as  firmly  convinced 
of  Miss  Borden's  innocence  of  the  crime  with  which  she  was 
charged  as  Mr.  Wells  had  been  and  still  was. 

"Miss  Russell,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  Miss 
Johnston  and  Miss  Borden  had  been  the  closest  friends.  (The 
three  walked  to  and  from  church  and  Endeavor  meeting  together 
as  a  usual  thing.)  Miss  Russell  as  one  of  the  very  first  to  hear  of 
the  murder  and  to  go  to  the  Borden  house  (where  she  remained 
for  several  days)  was  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury  when  the 
indictment  was  found  against  Miss  Borden  and  also  at  the  hearing 
in  the  District  Court.  At  both  these  occasions  she  testified  but  did 
not  tell  of  an  occurrence  at  the  Borden  house  on  the  Sunday 
morning  following  the  murder.  This  occurrence  was  the  burning 
of  a  dress  by  Lizzie  Borden  in  the  kitchen  stove.  One  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  case  to  the  police  was  as  to  how  Miss  Borden 
could  have  stood  over  her  victims  without  getting  marked  with 
their  blood.  A  careful  examination  of  the  clothing  in  the  various 
clothes  presses  in  the  house  had  disclosed  no  dress  with  suspi- 
cious stains  upon  it  but  this  search  was  not  made  until,  all  outside 
clues  leading  to  no  result,  attention  was  directed  to  the  inmates  of 


the  house  at  the  time  of  the  murder  and  by  this  time  the  dress  had 
been  burned.  As  the  time  for  the  trial  in  the  Superior  Court  drew 
near  Miss  Russell  became  troubled  in  her  mind  for  the  oath  that 
she  would  be  obliged  to  take  required  her  to  "tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  On  the  stand  at  the  final 
trial  she  told  of  this  circumstance  thus  relieving  her  own  con- 
science. The  burning  of  the  dress  was  later  in  the  trial  explained 
by  Emma  Borden,  (Lizzie's  sister,)  as  the  destruction  of  a  dress 
which  was  covered  with  paint  spots  but  from  this  time  Miss 
Russell's  feelings  regarding  Miss  Borden  underwent  a  sudden 
change  and  almost  simultaneously  Miss  Johnston's  feelings  also. 
Where  both  had  proclaimed  their  belief  in  her  innocence  and  had 
been  intimate  with  her,  now  they  ceased  to  declare  their  faith  in 
her  and  ceased  all  intercourse  with  her.  This  intercourse  was 
never  resumed.  Neither  would  talk  but  it  appeared  as  though,  no 
longer  convinced  of  her  innocence,  they  regarded  her  as  possibly, 
if  not  probably,  guilty.  Miss  Borden  was  acquitted  at  the  trial  and 
came  back  at  once  to  Fall  River  to  live.  She  called  soon  after 
upon  Mrs.  C.H.  Wells  and  expressed  her  thanks  for  all  that  had 
been  done  for  her  while  she  had  been  in  jail.  She  had  written  to 
both  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wells  several  times  and  in  one  letter  had 
expressed  her  interest  in  a  snap  shot,  sent  to  her  by  them,  of  the 
brook  beside  the  school  house  where  both  of  them  had  gone  to 
school  together. 

"The  mystery  of  the  crime  was  never  cleared  up.  Miss 
Borden  owed  her  acquittal  very  largely  to  the  ability  of  her 
lawyers  who  succeeded  in  having  damaging  evidence  against  her 
excluded  and  who  made  wonderful  pleas  to  the  jury  on  her  behalf. 
Ex-Gov.  Robinson's  plea  in  particular  was  a  wonderful  effort, 
taking  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  Attorney  General 
Knowlton  and  preparing  the  jury  to  discount  what  the  Attorney 
General  would  later  say  to  them." 

(Editor's  note:  The  "Fall  River  Historical  Society"  never  ceases 
to  amaze  with  their  continuing  flow  of  authenicated  data  about 
the  Borden  case  written  during  the  era  in  which  the  crimes 
occurred.   This  magnificent  piece  is  the  latest ...) 


JOSEPH  CARPENTER 

(Continued from  Page  8) 


WAS  HE  THE  ONE? 


largely  concerned  with  efforts  to  confirm  Carpenter's  whereabouts 
on  August  4th ,  1892,  the  day  of  the  murders. 

It  was  known  that  Carpenter  was  a  traveling 
salesman  selling  ink  and  stationary  in  New  York  State, 
and  that  his  home  base  was  in  Albany.  Marshall  Hilliard 
sent  Captain  Harrington  to  investigate. 

After  three  days  of  searching  the  officer  came  across 
Carpenter  walking  down  the  street.  The  two  went  to  the 
boarding  house  of  Mrs.  Foreman.  Captain  Harrington 
questioned  the  lady  and  she  showed  him  her  books  which 
bore  the  record  that  Carpenter  had  paid  his  room  rent 
from  July  8  to  August  1 1 . 

"How  many  nights  did  he  spend  away  from  your  house?" 
"Not  one,  to  my  knowledge." 

"Could  he  have  spent  one  or  more  nights  elsewhere 
without  your  knowledge?" 

"  No,  I  think  not  - 1  take  care  of  his  room  and  make  the 
bed." 

The  policeman  then  examined  Carpenter's  account 
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book.  It  showed  business  transactions  on  each  day  with 
the  exception  of  August  4th  The  ledger  did  show  a  sale 
on  August  5th  in  Albany,  New  York.  The  customer  said 
that  Carpenter  was  at  that  location  at  noon. 

The  suspect  then  remembered  he  was  in  Troy,  New 
York,  on  August  3rd  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Smith,  a 
salesman  for  the  Brunswick  Billiard  Table  Company. 
Smith  sold  a  billiard  table  to  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  a 
Catholic  sodality  connected  with  St.  Peter's  Church. 

After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  find  Smith,  Harrington 
and  Carpenter  took  the  train  to  Troy.  In  an  interview 
Fitzgerald  identified  Carpenter  as  the  man  in  his  office  at 
9:30  in  the  morning. 

At  the  New  York  City  offices  of  the  Brunswick 
Company  Harrington  found  confirmation  that  the  sale  of 
the  billiard  table  did  take  place.  The  two  men  went  back 
to  Albany.  At  a  livery  stable  witnesses  stated  that 
Carpenter  took  a  horse  at  8:30  in  the  morning  of  August 
5. 

Returning  to  the  boarding  house  the  landlady  was 
questioned  once  more.  She  was  so  positive  Carpenter 
had  slept  at  her  house  August  4  that  she  went  across  the 
street  to  a  lawyer's  office  and  made  a  sworn  statement. 

After  nearly  two  weeks  of  investigation  the  Fall 
River  police  officer  found  every  statement  which 
Carpenter  had  made  to  be  literally  true.  The  question  in 
his  mind,  could  the  ink  salesman  have  left  Troy  after 
9:30  P.M.  on  the  3rd,  gone  to  Fall  River,  murdered  the 
Bordens  on  the  4th,  and  been  back  in  Albany  at  8:30 
A.M.  on  the  5th. 

To  be  sure,  Harrington  visited  personally  every 
ticket  agent,  both  railroad  and  steamboat,  in  Albany  and 
Troy.  They  assured  him  it  was  not  possible  to  travel 
back  and  forth  in  that  time  frame.  Harrington  spent 
nearly  a  week's  time  trying  to  get  from  Troy  to  this  city 
between  the  hours  mentioned,  and  failed. 

The  records  of  the  investigation  of  this  alleged  clue 
are  complete  in  every  detail,  and  they  show  how 
absolutely  thorough  was  the  work  of  the  officer  who  had 
them  in  charge. 

As  to  the  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Carpenter,  the  police 
do  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Carpenter  wrote  that  letter  to  her 
husband,  but  rather  think  it  was  a  decoy  sent  out  to 
detract  attention  from  the  real  murderer  of  Andrew  J. 
Borden  and  his  wife.  (This,  of  course,  is  stretching  the 
truth  in  view  of  the  interviews  with  Mrs.  Carpenter,  as 
noted  in  the  two  preceding  newspapers.  She  freely  stated 
in  both  cases  that  she  was  the  author  of  the  letter.) 

This  completes  the  information  reported  by  the  Fall  River 
Globe.  It  has  the  flavor  of  truth.  The  alternative  is  that  so 
complete  an  investigation  did  not  actually  take  place.  Such  an 
assumption  is  unlikely  since  it  would  involve  the  connivance  of 
the  chief  police  officer  in  the  city,  Marshall  Hilliard,  as  well  as 
Attorney  Jennings  and  others. 

In  consideration  of  the  facts  as  reported,  by  the  three 
newspapers  it  is  certain  that  Joseph  Carpenter  is  relieved  of 
suspicion  and  did  not  commit  the  murders  of  Andrew  Borden  and 
his  wife,  Abby. 

There  is  one  other  feature  pointing  to  the  innocence  of 
Carpenter.     A  possible  suspect  was  the  "wild  eyed  man",  a 


suspicious  character  spotted  by  Dr.  Handy  lurking  around  the 
Borden  house  at  the  day  and  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
Carpenter  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  good  doctor's  detailed 
description  of  that  individual. 

It  must  be  said  that  Lizzie  was  friendly  with  the  doctor's 
daughter.  Lizzie  visited  her  in  July,  1892  at  the  Handy  summer 
cottage  in  Marion,  Massachusetts.  Is  it  possible  that  the  testimo- 
ny presented  by  Dr.  Handy  was  made  to  divert  attention  from  his 
daughter's  friend,  and  that  the  story  of  a  "wild-eyed,  pale-faced 
man"  is  fiction? 

Examination  of  the  guilt,  or  freedom  therefrom,  of  the  two 
other  suspects  mentioned  in  Dr.  Masterton's  book,  namely  Clegg 
and  Palmer,  will  be  submitted  for  future  issues  of  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly. 


THE  LUBIN  FILM  COMPANY 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

formed  with  Edison  and  each  of  the  companies  he  claimed  were 
infringing  on  his  copyrights.  The  companies  agreed  to  pay 
Edison  a  royalty  and  Edison  acknowledged  the  legality  of  their 
various  patents.  Also,  all  parties  agreed  to  pay  royalties  to  the 
owners  of  the  various  patents  for  the  use  of  their  devices.  The 
'Trust,'  as  it  was  called,  survived  until  an  anti-trust  suit  brought 
the  MPPC  to  an  end  in  1916. 

In  1910,  Lubin  built  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  studio  in 
the  world.  The  glassed-in  structure  boasted  editing  rooms, 
laboratories,  machine  shops  where  his  cameras  and  projectors 
were  made  and  the  largest  artificially  lit  stage  in  the  world  with 
one  of  the  world's  most  powerful  indoor  lighting  systems.  The 
studio  permitted  five  film  crews  to  work  at  once.  Located  in 
Philadelphia  and  known  as  'Lubinville,'.  the  studio  turned  out  films 
that  were  known  for  their  production  values,  technical  sophistica- 
tion and  sharp  images. 

Two  years  later  in  1912  he  purchased  a  500  acre  estate  in 
Betzwood,  near  historic  Valley  Forge,  which  had  been  the  home 
of  brewer  John  Betz.  He  transformed  this  estate  into  a  studio  and 
lot  that  was  renowned  for  its  scenic  beauty.  The  $2  million  dollar 
complex  was  outfitted  with  state-of-the-art  technology  that 
included  air-conditioned,  automated  labs. 

The  Betzwood  studio  provided  locations  for  almost  any  kind 
of  story.  Westerns  were  a  very  popular  product  of  the  Lubin  Film 
Company,  and  the  grounds  of  the  estate  were  perfect  for  filming 
these  'Eastern  Westerns.'  Lubin  even  hired  real  cowboys  who 
lived  on  the  grounds  of  the  estate.  One  of  his  most  famous 
productions,  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  was  filmed  at  the  Betz- 
wood location.  The  Betz  home  provided  an  ideal  backdrop  for  a 
European  mansion  and  other  story  lines  involving  the  wealthy. 
The  estate  also  included  four  complete  farms  all  filled  with 
livestock,  a  deer  park  and  a  two-mile  stretch  of  the  Schuylkill 
River. 

But  Lubin  expanded  beyond  the  East  Coast  and  had  studios 
throughout  the  country,  though  none  nearly  so  large  as  Lubinville 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  Betzwood  studio.  He  even  owned  a 
studio  in  Berlin.  These  studios  were  employing  some  individuals 
whose  names  have  gone  down  as  some  of  the  most  famous  in 
motion  picture  history. 

During  this  time,  film  pioneers  working  for  Lubin  included 
Aithur  Johnson,  Florence  Lawrence,  Ethel  Clayton,  Lottie 
Briscoe,  Rosemary  Theby,  Ormi  Hawley,  Edwin  Carewe  and 
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many  others.  Harry  Myers,  who  is  best  remembered  as  the 
drunken  millionaire  in  Charlie  Chaplin's  City  Lights  (193 1),  was  a 
leading  director  and  scriptwriter  for  the  company.  Frank 
Borzage,  who  later  became  one  of  Hollywood's  most  prestigious 
directors,  started  as  an  actor  with  Lubin. 

Ethel  Clayton  was  one  of  the  company's  most  popular  stars 
during  the  'teens.  Her  first  appearance  in  a  movie  for  Lubin  was 
When  the  Earth  Trembled  in  1912.  She  and  House  Peters  co- 
starred  in  one  of  Lubin's  last  productions,  the  1916  feature,  The 
Great  Divide.  Future  director  Henry  King  made  his  acting  debut 
in  Lubin  Films  at  the  Los  Angeles  studio.  At  the  Jacksonville, 
Florida  studio  in  1913,  a  young  bystander  named  Oliver  Hardy 
was  given  his  first  chance  at  acting  and  continued  honing  his  craft 
with  the  Lubin  Company  for  the  next  two  years. 

An  unusual  actor  known  as  Romaine  Fielding  was  Lubin's 
leading  male  star  for  a  time  and  made  films  in  the  Southwest  that 
became  popular  for  their  psychological  implications.  The 
authenticity  of  the  westerns  he  made  for  Lubin  earned  him  the 
reputation  as  The  Man  Who  Put  'Real'  in  Realism.  He  made 
history  when  he  wrote,  produced,  directed  and  played  the  only 
two  roles  in  a  film  entitled  The  Toll  of  Fear,  itself  a  film  of  daring 
subject  matter  and  innovative  treatment. 

Nance  CNeil  became  a  'Lubin  Star'  early  in  her  film  career, 
and  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Lubin  Company.  Miss  CNeil 
had  signed  with  producer  William  Fox  to  make  her  first  film,  The 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  1915.  She  joined  the  Lubin  Company  in 
January,  1916  and  made  her  fourth  and  fifth  films.  The  first, 
Souls  in  Bondage,  was  a  multiple  reel  five-act  drama  written  by 
Daniel  Carson  Goodman  and  directed  by  Edgar  Lewis.  It  was 
released  on  January  31,  1916.  Her  second,  and  most  likely,  final 
film  for  Lubin  was  The  Flames  of  Johannis,  also  directed  by 
Edgar  Lewis.  It  was  adapted  for  the  screen  by  her  husband  Alfred 
Hickman  and  released  April  10,  1916.  During  production  it  was 
known  as  The  Fires  of  St.  John. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Lubin  Film  Company  came 
on  June  13,  1914,  when  a  massive  film  vault  explosion  destroyed 
the  master  film  negatives  for  all  of  Lubin's  films.  Two  months 
later,  World  War  I  broke  out  drying  up  Lubin's,  and  other 
filmmakers',  foreign  market.  The  dissolution  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Company  came  about  soon  afterward  causing 
Lubin  to  'lose  millions  of  dollars  and  adversely  affecting  his 
health,  too.  The  downhill  spiral  couldn't  be  stopped,  and,  on 
September  1,  1917,  the  Lubin  Film  Company  closed  its  doors 
forever. 

Lubin  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  tinkering  with  radios  and 
ended  up  back  in  his  original  optical  shop  in  Philadelphia  also 
dabbling  in  optical  and  photographic  work.  The  world  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  film  pioneers  September  1 1,  1923,  when  "Pop"  Lubin 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Ventnor,  New  Jersey. 


ALICE  M.  RUSSELL  -  THE  TRIAL  TESTIMONY 
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Now,  Miss  Russell,  did  you  see  any  blood  upon  her  clothing? 
No,  sir. 

A  speck  of  it? 
No,  sir. 

Or  any  upon  her  hands? 
No,  sir. 


Q- 
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Q. 

A. 


Q 

A 

Q 
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Or  face? 
No,  sir. 

Or  was  her  hair  disturbed? 

I  don't  think  it  was.  I  think  I  should  have  noticed  it  if  it  was 

disordered. 

Saw  nothing  out  of  the  way  at  all,  did  you? 
No,  sir. 

About  any  of  her  clothing  or  about  her  person? 
No,  sir. 

Everything  looked  all  right,  did  it? 
As  far  as  I  saw. 

As  far  as  you  saw.    How  long  did  you  remain  there  at  that 
time?  All  day? 
Yes,  sir. 

Then  in  the  afternoon  you  were  there  when  the  officers  came, 
as  I  understand  you? 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fleet,  was  one  of  them? 

I  am  not  sure.  I  know  Mr.  Fleet  was  there,  but  I  don't  know 

that  he  was  there  at  the  time  you  have  reference  to. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  a  great  many  there? 
There  were  a  good  many. 

Seemed  to  be  a  good  many  policemen? 

I  don't  know  whether  there  was  a  good  many,  or  whether  they 

kept  coming. 

Kept  going  round,  but  whether  the  same  man  or  not,  you 
don't  remember? 
I  don't  remember. 

Were  they  searching  the  house? 

I  have  not  any  remembrances  of  their  searching  the  house 

except  that  time  I  was  with  them. 

What  did  they  do  then, — where  did  they  search? 
First  I  remember  being  up  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden's  room 
and  showing  the  two  smaller  rooms  out  of  them,  and  then 
their  coming  into  Miss  Lizzie's  room.  I  do  not  remember 
being  there,  but  of  course  I  was  there  and  went  down  stairs 
with  them,  and  I  went  into  the  parlor  with  them,  and  that  is  all 
I  know  about  that  search. 

In  the  afternoon  were  you  up  stairs  in  Miss  Lizzie's  room  and 

did  the  officers  come  up  there? 

Yes,  sir,  there  were  officers  up  there  that  afternoon. 

Did  Mr.  Fleet  come  to  her  door? 
I  don't  know. 

Do  you  know  of  his  being  in  the  clothes-room? 
No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

You  had  been  in  the  clothes-room  yourself? 

I  don't  think  I  was  in  there  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 

Mrs.  Holmes  and  I  went  in  there. 

Will  you  tell  the  jury  how  things  were  when  you  went  into  the 
clothes-room? 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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THE     LUBIN     BULLETIN 


-+HE  GODS  OF  FATE. -A  Five-Act 
r  1  i  Drama,  written  by  Daniel  Carson  Good- 
■  man,  directed  by  Jack  Pratt.  This 
Feature  is  an  Epic  of  Labor,  with  an 
Appealing  Love  Theme  of  Unusual  char- 
j *$"1$r""$f  j  acter  and  includes  the  Great  Railroad 
H+  Wreck  which  cost  over  25,000  dollars  and 
the  Fire  scene  in  which  an  Entire  Mfg.  plant  is  de- 
stroyed. Richard  Buhler,  Rosetta  Brice  and  a  power- 
ful cast  appear Released  January  twenty- 
fourth. 

Book  through  V.L.S.E.  inc. 


SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  — A  Five-Act  Drama 
written  by  Daniel  Carson  Goodman,  directed  by 
Edgar  Lewis.  —  A  Masterful  portrayal  by  NANCE 
O'NEIL  of  a  Soul's  awakening  through  Love  and  its 

ultimate  happiness  in  Self  Sacrifice.     Released 

January  thirty-first. 

Book  through  V.L.S.E.  inc. 


—  A  Multiple  Reel  drama  of 
Domeitic  Economics  written  by  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune,  directed  by  Joseph  Kaufman,  in  which  Ethel 
Clayton  is  featured,  supported  by  a  competent  company 
which  includes  Crauford  Kent,  Tom  Moore,  and  others 
Will  be  Released  February  fourteenth. 
Book  through  V.L.S.E.  inc. 


THE  ELECTION  BET.  -  One-Act  Comedy  by 
Mark  Swan,  directed  by  Earl  Metcalfe,  with  Billie 
Reeves  as  the  Star.  —  A  ludicrous  attempt  by  Billie  to 
Tame  a  Peanut  and  make  it  obey  him,  together  with 
other  funny  incidents,  and  all  because  of  a  Bet. 


THE  NEW  JANITOR.  -  A  One-Act  Comedy  by 
George  Spink,  directed  by  Edwin  McKim,  with  Davy 
Don  as  the  Star.  This  shows  Don  as  the  busieit  little 
person  on  Earth,  trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
score  of  peevish  Tenants  who  reside  in  the  flat  where 
Don  "Janitizes." 


BILLIE'S  LUCKY  BILL.  -  A  One-Act  Scream,  by 
Mark  Swan,  directed  by  Earl  Metcalfe,  —  starring 
Billie  Reeves.  Those  who  think  that  Money  will  do 
anything,  should  see  the  trouble  Billy  gets  into  because 
of  it. 


A  TEMPORARY  HUSBAND.  -  A  One-Act  Riot 
by  Mark  Swan,  directed  by  Earl  Metcalfe.  In  this 
one,  Billie  Reeves  is  a  Dentist  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
art  of  fixing  "  Dining-room  Furniture."  —  See  it,  and 
laugh  for  weeks  after. 


HER  BLEEDING  HEART.  —  A  Five-Act  Drama, 
written  by  Daniel  Carson  Goodman,  directed  by  Jack 
Pratt,  featuring  Richard  Buhler  and  Rosetta  Brice.  — 
In  this  story,  Dr.  Goodman  has  evolved  a  new  Angle  to 
the  Eternal  Triangle  and  has  also  devised  that  eagerly 
sought  for,  but  very  elusive  Thing,  —  "A  New  Plot." 

Released February  twenty-eighth. 

Book  through  V.L.S.E.  inc. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  !  !  !  !  ! 

LUBIN 
will  shortly  present  NANCE  O'NEIL  in  THE  FIRES 
OF  ST.  JOHN,  which  has  been  adapted  for  the  Screen 
by  Alfred  Hickman. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Lubin  Co.  will 
discontinue  the  issuance  of  their  "FORM  SHEET" 
to  the  Public. 


THE  BUTLER.  —  A  One-Act  Comedy  written  and 
directed  by  Edwin  McKim,  with  DAVY  DON  as  the 
Star.  —  Mrs.  Van  Webber's  Butler  quits  his  job,  and 
Don  who  is  the  Hired  Man,  volunteers  to  "  Buttle  "; 
he  dallys  with  the  Giggle-Water,  with  the  result  that. — 
see  the  picture  and  learn  what  happens. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  THAT 
The  new  makeup  of   the  Lubin  Publicity  Department 
includes  Norman  Jeffries  and  George  Spink. 

Earl  Metcalfe  is  going  to  raise  that  "  misplaced  eye- 
brow "  no  matter  what  happens. 

Director  McKim  is  at  work  on  a  new  one,  entitled  For- 
bidden Fruit.  Story  and  direction  by  him,  comi- 
calities by  Davy  Don  and  others.  Costumes  by 
Mother  Nature  and  others,  etc. 


Si 


THE  FEBRUARY  3, 1916  LUBIN  BULLETIN 

PLEASE  NOTE  THE  TWO  NANCE  O'NEIL  PARAGRAPHS 
COURTESY  OF  THE  FREE  LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  THEATRE  COLLECTION 
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ALICE  M.  RUSSELL  -  THE  TRIAL  TESTIMONY 

(Continued  From  Page  20) 

A.    I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.    Were  there  any  clothes  there? 

A.    No,  sir,  there  were  boxes  and  trunks  there,  —  I  don't 
remember. 

Were  clothes  hanging  on  both  sides  of  the  room? 
I  think  there  were. 

Was  there  some  sort  of  cloth  hanging  over  them? 
I  don't  know. 

Don't  remember  that  at  all? 
No,  sir. 

Were  there  a  dozen  or  more  dresses  in  the  room  both  sides? 
I  don't  know;  the  room  seemed  to  be  full  of  clothes  and  boxes 
or  trunks  on  the  floor. 

You  remember  there  was  a  window  there? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  it  was  ordinarily  light? 
Yes,  sir. 

In  the  day  time? 

The  same  as  a  room  would  be  with  the  blinds  closed,  I  think. 

It  opened  right  out  on  the  west  side  on  the  street? 
Yes,  sir. 

Now  that  Thursday  night  do  you  know  whether  there  were 
officers  about  the  house,  policemen  or  persons  in  the  yard? 
Yes,  sir. 

During  the  evening? 
Yes,  sir. 

You  had  the  window  open,  I  suppose? 
I  don't  know. 

It  was  warm  weather? 

I  should  suppose  so.  You  mean  up  stairs  or  down? 

Down  stairs  first? 

I  don't  remember;  I  suppose  so. 

Where  were  these  officers,  did  you  hear  them  about  the  yard? 
Yes,  sir. 

Whether  you  heard  them  talking  and  moving  about? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  that  continued  all  the  evening? 
Yes,  sir. 

Were  they  all  round  on  the  back  side  of  the  house,  too? 
Yes,  sir. 

What  time,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  did  you  go  up 

stairs  to  go  to  bed? 

I  don't  know;  I  think  early. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  went  up  at  that  time  or  went  up  at 
the  time  to  go  to  bed,  — you  and  Miss  Lizzie?    Was  Miss 
Emma  there? 
A.    I  don't  quite  understand  you.    Do  you  mean  that  had  not 
retired? 
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Yes. 

We  were  all  up. 

When  you  went  up  to  go  to  bed,  did  you  three  go  up  togeth- 
er? 
I  don't  know. 

You  went  up  there  together  some  time? 
Yes,  sir. 

Miss  Lizzie  occupied  her  own  room  as  I  understand  it? 
Yes,  sir. 

Miss  Emma  hers,  and  you  occupied  the  one  that  was  formerly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden's,  right  in  the  rear? 
Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  sat  down  to  talk  there  before 
you  went  to  bed? 
I  don't  remember. 

Or  the  hour  you  went  off  to  bed? 
I  don't  remember. 

You  cannot  tell  a  thing  about  the  time? 
No,  sir. 

After  being  there  awhile,  you  and  she  went  down  stairs? 
From  up  stairs,  yes,  sir. 

Through  what  rooms  did  you  pass  in  going  down  stairs? 
Well,  I  am  not  positive;  I  can't  remember  our  going.   I  can't 
remember  after  we  started. 


Q.    You  certainly  went  down  the  front  stairs? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  know  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.    I  am  not  sure  now  whether  we  did  or  not.    We  could  have 
gone  down  the  back  stairs. 
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You  could  go  either  way? 
Yes,  sir. 

You  took  a  light? 
Yes,  sir. 

What  did  she  carry? 
A  pail. 

A  pail  of  slops,  and  you  went  down  and  emptied  it  in  the 
cellar  in  the  closet? 
Yes,  sir. 

You  went  down  and  had  a  light  in  your  hands? 
Yes,  sir. 


She  rinsing  out  the  pail  at  the  sink  and  then  you  went  up 
stairs  and  went  through  the  same  rooms  where  you  were 
before? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  are  cellar  windows  all  around  there  above  the  ground? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Leading  out  into  the  back  yard  and  opening  into  the  side 

yard,  all  around? 
A.    I  don't  know  about  the  back  yard,  but  the  side  yard  I  know 

there  are  windows. 
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Q.    At  the  side  next  to  Dr.  Kelly's  house? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  the  larger  window  beside  the  hatch- way 

door? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  don't  recall  that? 
A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Did  you  go  to  sleep  immediately  after  going  to  bed? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not  sleep  at  all. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  any  movements  at  all  in  the  house? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  could  hear  the  movements  out  side  and  the  policemen, — 

they  were  there  and  you  could  hear  them  talking? 
A.    I  heard  them  whispering. 

Q.    They  were  out  in  the  rear  of  the  house  beyond  your  room? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Your  windows  open? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  knew  they  were  there  on  guard,  to  keep  watch? 
A.    That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Q.    So  far  as  you  know  or  heard,  neither  one  of  the  other  two 
persons  went  down  stairs  again,  and  you  certainly  did  not  go? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  that's  all  you  know  about  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  next  morning  was  Friday,  and  nothing  particular 
occurred  that  day,  I  suppose,  except  some  visitations  of 
police? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  constant,  was  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    They  were  in  and  out  of  the  house  Friday? 

A.    I  don't  remember  much  of  their  being  in  the  house. 

Q.    Saturday  was  the  funeral? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  the  clothing  that  was  torn  off.   You  meant  the 

clothing  of  the  deceased? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  finding  clothing  down  cellar  which  had  been 

taken  off;  you  mean  clothing  from  the  deceased  persons? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  down  stairs  in  the  cellar? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  bodies  at  that  time  were  laid,  do  you  not  know,  in  the 

dining-room? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  dining-room  was  closed  up  that  night? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  then  you  wouldn't  pass  through  the  dining-room  if 
you  were  going  down  to  the  kitchen? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  party.  One  student  alerted  me 
that  I  hadn't  focused  much  on  the  "gore,"  i.e.,  the  bloodied 
rooms  and  bodies  and  medical  details  which  she  wanted  to 
know  more  about.  At  the  end,  the  class  in  general  wanted  to 
know  who  I  thought  had  committed  the  crimes,  but  I  didn't 
have  a  final  answer.  We  all  agreed  it  would  be  great  to  stay  in 
the  Borden  House  B  &  B  for  a  night.  I  felt  wonderful  when 
they  didn't  want  a  break  half-way  through  and  said  they  would 
recommend  the  class  to  others,  and  that  they  were  interested 
enough  to  stay  late  to  watch  the  entire  Biography  video. 

It  was  an  educational  and  fun  night  and  I  am  signed  up  to 
hold  another  Lizzie  class  February  5th  at  PCC.  I  encourage 
everyone  to  share  what  you  know  with  others  by  holding  a 
class  in  your  local  community.  You  can  do  it.  Meantime  I  will 
bone  up  on  the  "gore!"  . 

Carol  Pedersen  ©2003 

(Editor's  note:  I  wish  we  could  all  go  up  to  Portland,  Maine 
for  the  February  5  presentation.  It  sounds  like  a  fun  night  as 
well  as  informative.) 


A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not,  at  any  rate.  You  either  went  down  the  back 
stairs  directly  in  the  kitchen  or  else  you  went  down  the  front 
stairs  and  came  in  the  kitchen? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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And  neither  of  the  bodies  were  in  the  sitting-room? 
Yes,  sir. 

You  were  up  stairs  when  the  officers  pulled  the  door  open? 
Yes,  sir. 

You  were  up  in  Miss  Lizzie's  room? 

Yes,  sir.  — No,  not  in  Miss  Lizzie's  room;  in  Mr.  Borden's 

room.  We  went  up  the  back  way. 

You  were  on  the  same  side  the  officers  were? 
Yes,  sir. 

Who  was  on  the  other  side? 
No  one. 

Miss  Lizzie  was  not  there? 
No,  sir. 

So  you  had  gone  up  with  the  officers,  they  to  make  the  search 

while  Miss  Lizzie  was  down  stairs? 

Miss  Lizzie  was  down  stairs  while  we  were  up. 

And  you  went  up  at  that  time,  and  they  went  right  through  by 
pulling  the  door  open? 
Yes,  sir. 

She  was  not  there  then? 
No,  sir. 


(Editor's  note:  Sorry,  we  just  ran  out  of  space.  See  you  in  April 
and  that  is  not  an  April  Fool's  joke!) 
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777£  BIRTH  OF  THE  LBQ: 


AH  YES!  I  REMEMBER  if" 


By  Jules  Ryckebusch 

(Editor's  note:  First  of  all,  let 
me  emphatically  state  that 
there  would  not  be  a  "Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly"  without 
Professor  Jules  Ryckebusch.  It 
was  his  brainchild  to  begin 
with,  and  only  remains  alive 
today  due  to  his  inspiration, 
spirit,  generosity,  and  down- 
right persistence.  For  our 
tenth  anniversary  year,  what 
could  possibly  be  more  fitting 
than  asking  Professor  Rycke- 
busch to  honor  us  with  his 
written  presence  once  again. 
This'blythe-spirit-article' 
documents  the  history  of  our 
publication.  However,  with  all 
of  that,  I  do  believe  Jules  made 
one  BIG  mistake  in  his  article, 
and  ...  er  ...  maybe  even  two  ... 
and  they  are  both  located  in 
the  final  paragraph  ...  see  for 
yourself. 

Even  though  he  has  now 
retired,  and  physically  left  the 
active  publishing  scene,  he  will 
never  leave  us  in  spirit.  It  will 
continue  to  guide  us  through 
the  time  we  have  left  ...  and 
beyond ...) 


Many  of  you  know  that  the 
Lizzie  Borden   Quarterly  was 
born    at    a    conference    about 
Lizzie  Borden.    It  was  held  at 
Bristol  Community  College  in  Fall  River 
on   the    100th   anniversary   of  the   crime, 
August  3,  4  and  5,  1992.    It  remains  the 
only     three-day     conference     in     BCCs 


PROFESSOR  JULES  R.  RYCKEBUSCH 

Founder  and  first  Publisher  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
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I  felt  the  weight 


history.  I  chaired  the  conference,  and  in 
1993  published  Proceedings,  a  book 
containing  a  major  portion  of  the  presenta- 
tions made  over  those  days.  An  article 
about  the  scarcity  of  that  book  appeared  in 


of  my  63  years  while 
reading  that  article  written 
by  Sherry  Chapman.  I  was 
delighted  with  her  enthu- 
siasm about  obtaining  the 
book  and  I  was  reminded  of 
the  tremendous  excitement 
of  the  400  people  who  made 
the  conference  the  success 
that  it  was.  At  that 
conference,  I  met  a  young 
filmmaker  named  Kenneth 
J.  Souza.  (His  documentary 
film,  Lizzie  Borden:  A 
Hundred  Years  of  Fascina- 
tion, is  still  fascinating  ten 
years  after  its  debut.) 

That  excitement  was  so 
strong  that  Ken  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
Lizzie-lore  alive.  While 
sitting  in  my  office  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Conference,  we 
realized  that  there  had  to  be 
a  follow-up  newsletter. 
The  title,  The  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly,  was  Ken's  idea. 
I  became  the  publisher  and 
Ken  became  the  first  editor. 
The  first  issue  came  out  in 
January  of  1993.  With  one 
brief  obstruction,  it  has  flourished  for  a 
decade,  mostly  because  of  a  very  capable 
and  clever  editor,  Maynard  F.  Bertolet. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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MISS  LKMTH  BORDEN'S  EDITOR  SPEAKS 

As  part  of  our  tenth  anniversary  year,  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  Founder  and  first  Publisher  has  come  out  of 
retirement  to  talk  to  us  about  the  three-day  The  Legend  100 
Years  After  the  Crime  Lizzie  Borden  Bristol  Community 
College  (BCC)  conference  that  spawned  us,  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  our  first  publication.  We  sincerely  welcome 
him  back  and  look  forward  to  any  and  all  future  articles  ... 

With  this  issue,  we  are  attempting  something  new.  (Well 
anyway,  we're  trying!  New  is  not  easy  after  111  years  of 
words  on  the  subject.)  A  former  BCC  colleague  of  Professor 
Ryckebusch,  Mr.  Paul  Fletcher,  has  written  the  latest  Play 
about  the  Borden  saga.  It  is  scheduled  for  its  'first  night'  on 
Saturday,  August  2,  2003,  at  the  Courthouse  on  the  Common 
in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  While  ticket  information  is  not 
currently  available,  we  will  keep  you  informed. 

We  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  let  you  see  Mr. 
Fletcher's  written  words  that  will  be  mouthed  by  the  actors  in 
August.  The  first  installment  of  Trial  By  Theory  can  be 
found  on  page  12. 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  will  be  played  by  well  known  local 
actress  Raquel  E.  Digati.  Space  did  not  allow  us  to  include  a 
photograph  of  her  in  the  current  issue,  but  look  for  it  in  July! 

Dr.  Stefani  Koorey  in  "Lizzie  On  Line"  brings  us  some  very 
interesting  news  about  Maplecroft.  Look  for  it  on  page  6. 

I  must  also  bring  to  your  attention  the  article  The  Jefferson 
Borden  Affair  by  first-time  LBQ  author  Harry  Widdows.  It 
is  he  who  has  been  most  diligent  in  converting  from  print  to 
digital  huge  volumes  about  the  Borden  Case,  thus  making 
them  available  to  all  on  Dr.  Koorey's  amazing  Lizzie  Borden 
website.  His  article  is  a  model  of  scholarly  research  and 
presentation.  All  budding  authors  might  do  well  to  use  his 
methods  as  a  guide. 

And  speaking  of  budding  authors,  let's  hear  from  you!  As 
my  mother  used  to  say,  "Nothing  beats  a  miss  like  a  try!" 
Send  in  those  thoughts  swirling  around  in  your  brain.  You 
too  can  become  a  published  author. 

The  last  issue  brought  us  analysis  about  the  possibility  of 
one  Joseph  Carpenter  being  the  guilty  person  in  the  Borden 
murders.  Messrs.  Nielson  Caplain  and  Leonard  Rebello 
offered  their  weighty  research  as  did  Professor  William  L. 
Masterton,  author  of  Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It!  This  must  have 
touched  a  chord  in  our  readership  since  multiple  responses 
have  been  received,  including  another  full-fledged  article  by 
first-time  author  Mel  Disselkoen.  You  will  find  it  on  page 
10. 

Once  again,  please  check  your  address  label.  If  you  see 
Remaining  Issues:  0,  renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  will  eliminate  the  need  for  us  to  send  you  a 
reminder  notice,  and  save  us  some  money  besides! 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

(Editor's  note:  In  the  January  2003  issue,  we  were  made 
aware  of  Carol  Pedersen's  scheduled  teaching  of  "Lizzie  in 
the  Classroom"  at  Portland  Community  College,  (PCC)  on 
February  5,  2003.  To  the  shame  of  your  editor,  the  'Portland' 
was  assumed  to  be  Portland,  Maine,  which  was  included  in 
an  editor's  note,  when  in  actuality  it  was  Portland,  Oregon! 
At  least  one  Portland,  Maine  subscriber  spent  considerable 
time  attempting  to  be  a  part  of  Ms.  Pedersen's  class.  Please 
accept  our  sincere  apologies. 

In  a  most  diplomatic  and  kind  manner,  Ms.  Pedersen 
informed  your  editor  about  his  mistake ...) 

Dear  Editor, 

Thank  you  for  printing  my  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  January  2003 
issue  of  the  LBQ.  I  especially  enjoyed  the  William  Masterton 
response  on  the  Carpenter  issue  too. 

I  probably  didn't  make  it  clear  that  I  lived  in  Oregon  because  I  don't 
think  that  I  added  my  address  which  I  should  have,  but  it  isn't  a  big 
problem,  it  was  just  a  surprise.  The  main  reason  I  wrote  in  was  to 
inspire  others.  Being  on  the  west  coast  I  too  forget  sometimes  there 
is  another  Portland  in  Maine.  Thanks  again. 

Carol  Pedersen 


Dear  Mr.  Bertolet, 

I'm  forwarding  this  post  of  mine  from  the  Arborwood  Lizzie  Borden 
Forum,  as  several  of  the  members  thought  you'd  enjoy  it  and, 
perhaps,  find  it  useful. 


Best  regards, 
Bob  Gutowski 


EUGENE  O'NEILL'S  "IN-JOKE?" 


I  just  watched  the  flawed  but  fascinating  1947  film  version  of 
O'Neill's  retelling  of  the  Agamemnon/Clytemnestra  myth,  Mourning 
Becomes  Electra,  which  is  reset  in  New  England,  just  at  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  original  myth,  the  unfaithful  Clytemnestra 
arranges  for  her  lover  to  slay  her  husband  Agamemnon,  who  has 
returned  from  the  battlefield,  with  a  double  edged  axe.  This 
murderous  woman,  though  not  the  actual  wielder  of  the  weapon,  is 
so  associated  with  this  act  that,  as  you  may  recall,  author  Victoria 
Lincoln  opens  her  book  A  Private  Disgrace  with  a  comparison  of 
Clytemnestra  and  Lizzie  Borden.  Well,  guess  what?  Among  the 
characters  in  the  film  (as  in  the  original  play)  are  a  "Josiah  Borden" 
and  his  wife,  "Emma."  That's  correct;  a  classic  American  play  based 
on  a  famous  mythic  axe  murder  features  a  character  named  Emma 
Borden!  I  suppose  that  the  New  Englander  O'Neill,  who  was  surely 
aware  of  the  Fall  River  case,  thought  using  the  name  "Lizzie"  would 
be  too  obvious,  or  might  be  taken  as  a  cheap  joke.  My  jaw  dropped 
when  the  so-named  couple  showed  up  in  the  film,  and  I  couldn't  wait 
to  double  check  the  original  play  script  and  share  this  discovery  with 
my  fellow  Borden  enthusiasts. 

(Editor's  note:  Thank  you  Mr.  Gutowski ...  very  interesting!) 
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by  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  again,  loyal  readers.  It's  a  cold  winter  day  as  I  type 
away  here  at  Bibliographic  Borden  headquarters.  Hopefully  by 
the  time  these  words  return  to  me  in  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly, 
we  will  all  be  enjoying  the  warmth  of  a  spring  day.  There  is  much 
afoot  in  this  issue's  column,  so  let's  get  started. 

Kirwin,  Barbara  R. 

The  Mad,  the  Bad,  and  the  Innocent: 

The  Criminal  Mind  on  Trial 

Boston  :  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1997:  185 

This  item  was  but  a  quick  couple  of  paragraphs  about  Lizzie 
from  a  very  interesting  book.  Dr.  Kirwin  is  a  forensic  psycholo- 
gist, and  while  she  doesn't  evaluate  the  crime  in  depth,  she  did 
have  some  insightful  commentary.  Unlike  John  Douglas  in  The 
Cases  That  Haunt  Us,  Kirwin  doesn't  examine  crime  scenes  and 
try  to  figure  out  what  type  of  person  committed  a  crime.  In  her 
line  of  work,  she  met  with  the  actual  criminal  and  tried  to 
determine  the  depth  of  their  mental  illness  and  their  competency 
to  stand  trial. 

She  was  not  able  to  do  this  with  Miss  Borden,  unfortunately. 
It  would  have  been  a  fascinating  evaluation.  Here  the  doctor 
spoke  of  the  media  frenzy  around  the  Borden  case.  This  was  a 
problem  she  often  had  to  contend  with  herself  when  testifying  at 
high-profile  trials.  The  author  felt  that  the  media  does  everyone  a 
disservice  with  these  journalistic  shenanigans  and  points  to  the 
Borden  murders  as  an  early  example.  The  fact  the  press  was  even 
less  legally  restrained  than  they  are  today  made  Miss  Lizzie's  trial 
all  the  more  a  spectacle.  Both  the  newspaper  reporters  and  the 
trial  artists  were  brought  to  task  for  their  unbridled  imaginations. 

It  was  curious  that  even  though  the  author  felt  that  the  media 
affected  the  way  Lizzie  was  viewed  by  her  contemporaries,  that 
she  was  acquitted  because  of  the  circumstantiality  of  the  evidence. 
I  think  a  good  argument  could  be  made  for  all  the  media  foolish- 
ness actually  helping  Lizzie,  as  many  newspapers  were  actually  in 
her  favor  and  she  was  a  darling  of  the  "sob  sisters"  of  the  day. 
But  either  way,  as  the  author  pointed  out,  the  press  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  public  opinion  and  everyone's  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Franklin,  Charles.  "Lizzie  Borden" 

In  World  Famous  Acquittals 

London:  Odhams  Books,  1970:  255-267 

In  my  line  of  work  as  a  reference  librarian,  you  come  to  see 
the  danger  of  consulting  only  one  source  for  insight  to  a  compli- 
cated historical  problem.  The  reader  is  subjected  to  the  prejudices 
and  scholarship  skills  (or  lack  thereof)  of  that  particular  author. 
Such  was  the  case  with  this  essay.  Mr.  Franklin  obviously  had 
taken  himself  a  very  heavy  dose  of  Victoria  Lincoln's  A  Private 
Disgrace.  He  regurgitated  her  theories  as  facts  and  took  no  small 
amount  of  poetic  license  to  his  interpretation  of  the  events. 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  is  guilty.  The  author  certainly  lets  you 
know  his  conclusion  on  that  issue.  The  possibility  of  her 
innocence  was  never  even  really  considered.  While  this  was 
hardly  a  unique  deduction,  usually  at  least  some  of  the  other  side 
of  the  story  is  presented,  if  only  to  refute  it.  Here  Lizzie  hated  and 
resented  her  parents,  had  epilepsy,  was  a  greedy  and  ugly  spinster, 
killed  her  folks  and  got  away  with  it,  then  inherited  a  load  of 
money  to  boot. 


In  one  statement  Franklin  claimed  Bridget  contradicted 
herself  because  she  had  to  wash  windows  when  she  was  ill.  Yet, 
he  later  declared  that  the  inconsistencies  in  Lizzie's  story  were 
"never  satisfactorily  explained."  While  this  may  be  true,  isn't  that 
letting  Bridget  off  the  hook  with  a  rather  flimsy  excuse  while 
hanging  Lizzie  out  to  dry?  Other  essayists  have  approached  the 
possibility  of  Miss  Lizzie's  guilt  with  a  much  wider  array  of 
sources  and  far  less  bias.  Read  this  essay  with  caution  and  a 
skeptical  eye. 

Knight,  Alfred  H. 

The  Life  of  the  Law  : 

The  People  and  Cases  That  Have  Shaped  Our  Society, 

From  King  Alfred  to  Rodney  King 

New  York  :  Crown,  1996  :  185-186 

This  book  was  another  quick  mention  using  Lizzie  as  an 
example,  rather  than  an  examination  about  any  part  of  her  case. 
However,  it  brought  to  light  an  idea  that  had  never  occurred  to  me 
before.  In  a  chapter  on  due  process,  Knight  pointed  out  that 
Lizzie  was  an  early  recipient  of  the  equivalent  to  a  Miranda 
decision  when  her  inquest  testimony  was  ruled  inadmissible.  He 
felt  if  this  testimony  was  allowed  to  be  presented  in  court,  Miss 
Borden  certainly  would  have  been  convicted.  This  was  an 
insightful  argument,  I  felt.  Seventy-four  years  before  Mr. 
Miranda  was  deemed  to  have  the  right  to  counsel  and  not  to 
incriminate  himself,  Lizzie  Borden  was  kindly  and  quietly  given 
what  we  take  for  a  fundamental  legal  right.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  while  this  was  a  huge  issue  in  the  1 960's,  it  gathered  no  great 
national  importance  from  the  Borden  trial  in  the  1 890's. 

Tuleja,  Tad 

Who  Killed  Lizzie  Borden's  Parents? 

In  Fabulous  Fallacies 

New  York:  Harmony  Books,  1982  :  58-59 

Once  a  favorite  author,  here  Tuleja  once  again  disappointed 
me.  As  I  previously  reported  in  my  April  1997  column,  his  entry 
on  Miss  Borden  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  Book  of  Popular 
Americana  left  something  to  be  desired.  This  time  the  author  took 
some  liberty  in  interpretation  and  seems  to  be  suffering  from  the 
rather  common  "single  source  syndrome."  This  time,  however, 
that  source  was  Radin  instead  of  Lincoln.  In  this  short  recap  of 
the  events,  Lizzie  was  probably  innocent  and  Bridget  was  the 
more  likely  suspect.  Perhaps  we  should  introduce  Mr.  Tuleja  to 
Mr.  Franklin  and  let  them  fight  it  out  amongst  themselves.  It 
would  probably  be  most  enlightening. 

That's  all  for  now.  I'll  see  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 

LIZZIE  BORDEN  EVERYWHERE 
Lizzie's  fame  was  celebrated  in  the  famous  cartoon,  Ripley's 
Believe  It  or  Not,  (date  of  the  newspaper  in  which  it  appeared  is 
not  known).  The  cartoon  depicts  Lizzie,  hardly  recognizable  as  a 
pretty  young  girl.  The  text  reads  "Lizzie  Borden  (1860-1927) 
was  accused  in  1 892  of  murdering  her  father  and  stepmother  with 
an  axe.  Prophetically  the  family's  coat  of  arms  was  a  lion  holding 
a  battle-axe." 

BORDENS  IN  THE  HALLS  OF  ACADEMIA 

The  patricide/matricide  that  took  place  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts  well  over  a  hundred  years  ago  is  the  focus  of  a 
History  course  introduced  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Students  study  not  only  details  of  the  Borden  murder  case  but  also 
examine  the  social  and  cultural  climate  in  Fall  River  and  the 
political,  gender,  and  labor  issues  in  the  late  eighteen  hundreds, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Gilded  Age. 

In  this  highly  industrial  city  there  was  vast  disparity  in  wealth 
and  status.  The  cotton  mills  were  producing  endless  yards  of 
fabric,  belching  black  smoke  from  tall  chimneys,  amid  deafening 
clatter  of  looms  in  the  weaving  rooms.  The  mill  owners  profited 
greatly.  On  the  other  hand  the  laboring  class,  mostly  consisting  of 
immigrants,  still  struggled  for  better  wages,  working  conditions 
and  union  recognition.  The  Borden  case  is  studied  in  the  context 
of  these  conditions,  as  well  as  the  stressful  conditions  that  existed 
in  the  Borden  household. 

The  information  announcing  the  availability  of  the  course 
comes  to  hand  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  clipping.  The  date  and 
source  is  unknown,  but  I  suspect  it  was  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  some  time  in  the  months  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber, last  year. 

The  newspaper  report  repeats  the  not  uncommon  error  in 
locating  the  crime  and  the  trial  in  the  same  city,  rather  than  the 
reality  of  the  crime  in  Fall  River  and  the  trial  in  New  Bedford. 

A  quote  in  the  article  attributes  Lizzie's  acquittal  to  clever 
lawyers  along  with  some  complicity  on  the  part  of  Fall  River's 
upper  classes.  I  wonder  about  that  latter  claim.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, only  in  the  Arnold  Brown  book  is  there  mention  of 
influence  exerted  by  the  Borden  families  and  others  in  that  strata 
of  society. 

In  explaining  the  factors  involved  in  Lizzie's  acquittal  no 
mention  is  made  of  Victorian  Age  reluctance  to  find  a  female 
guilty,  especially  one  so  young  and  of  such  good  reputation. 

An  outline  of  the  history  course  is  presented  on  various 
Internet  sites,  each  of  which  offers  information  or  suggests 
research  sources,  a  good  example  of  using  modern  technology  to 
further  education  goals.  For  those  of  our  computer-minded 
readers,  the  Web  site  is  httpJ/ccbit. cs.  umass.  edu/lizzie/. 

For  those  without  computers  come  browse  with  me  for  a 
sampling  of  the  course  instructions.  After  clicking  on  an 
attractive  introductory  page  the  home  page  reads,  "Using  late 
nineteenth  century  source  materials  from  the  Lizzie  Borden  axe- 
murder  trial  and  from  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  this  project 
teaches  students  at  all  levels  to  reconstruct  the  historical  past 
using  their  own  ideas  and  explorations  to  explore  the  evidence  at 
hand." 

The  page  offers  four  choices  for  further  investigation:  Digital 
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GRAPHIC  IMAGE  COURTESY  OF: 

http://ccbit.cs.umass.edu/lizzie/ 

Archives,  Tools,  K12  Explorations  and  Undergraduate  Explora- 
tions. Let's  click  on  the  first  of  these. 

The  Archive  page  reads  in  part,  "The  Digital  Archive  for  the 
Lizzie  Borden/Fall  River  case  study  is  intended  to  provide 
students  with  access  to  primary  and  related  secondary  sources 
relevant  to  Lizzie  Borden's  axe-murder  trial  and  to  life  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth 
century." 

The  page  goes  on  to  indicate,  "...  the  sources  should  serve  as 
starting  points  for  further  investigation  and  discussion  of  such 
issues  as  societal  expectations  of  women  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  class  conflicts  in  industrial  America,  the  justice  system 
and  media  coverage,  the  development  of  leisure  and  consumer 
culture." 

On  this  page  are  noted  six  avenues  for  exploration:  The  Case 
of  Lizzie  Borden,  The  Borden  Household,  Late  19th  Century  Fall 
River,  Borden  family  history,  Fall  River  history  over  time  and 
Related  19th  Century  US  Literature. 

Clicking  on  Late  1 9th  Century  Fall  River,  the  page  opens  with 
a  small  picture  of  the  Borden  Block.  The  text  reads  in  part  "In 
order  to  understand  where  the  Borden  household  fit  into  Fall 
River  society,  it  is  important  to  become  acquainted  with  the  class 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  town  between  1 870  and  the  1 890's. 
Using  material  from  this  section  of  the  archive  you  can  begin  to 
profile  neighborhood  composition  and  development  in  Fall  River, 
identify  trends  in  resident  backgrounds  as  they  evolve,  articulate 
general  arguments  about  the  motivations  for  these  transitions  and 
the  social  realities  that  they  reflected  for  Fall  River's  residents. 

On  this  site  there  are  offered  three  choices  for  further 
investigation.  However,  I  fear  the  space  allotted  me  by  our 
estimable  editor  is  exhausted.  And  so,  I  must  conclude  here  and 
omit  the  many  additional  avenues  of  investigation  offered  on  the 
Internet.  However,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  forgoing  will  provide  an 
insight  to  the  depth  of  information  that  the  University  has 
compiled  for  "learning  history  by  practicing  it  as  historians  do." 
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By  Stefani  Koorey  ( Lizzie  Andrew  Borden,  com) 

This  issue  of  "Lizzie  On  Line"  may  seem  a  bit  schizoph- 
renic in  that  it  encompasses  several  topics  in  one  fell 
swoop,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  news  contained 
herein  makes  it  worth  the  madcap  jaunt. 

MAPLECROFT  IN  THE  NEWS 

MAPLECROFT  IS  FOR  SALE!  Owner  Robert  Dube 
has  decided  to  sell  the  splendid  home,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Allen  in  1889,  and  served  as  Lizzie's  resi- 
dence from  1893  until  her  death  in  1927.  Mr.  Dube's 
asking  price  is  $750,000  for  the  4,500  square  foot  Queen 
Anne  house.  Here  is  the  description  on  his  sale  site: 

Maplecroft:  Home  of  Lizzie  Borden  1893  through 
1927,  in  the  Historic  Highlands. '  Retains  the  splendor 
of  the  late  1800's.  Sprawling  3-story  Queen  Anne; 
this  sensational  historical  home  is  a  rare  find.  14 
rooms  include:  6  BDRM,  library,  den,  LR,  DR, 
billiard  room,  3  full  baths  and  2  half  baths.  Impres- 
sive woodwork,  including  finely  detailed  mantles,  mahogany 
cornice  trim,  beamed  ceilings,  wainscoting,  6  fireplaces, 
Italian  arches,  stained  glass  windows  and  much  more. 
Exceptional  sun  porch  on  front  of  home  and  an  impressive 
shade  porch  on  the  rear  side,  overlooking  garden.  Conven- 
iently located  steps  from  hospital.  Easy  access  to  1-195  and 
Route  24. 

The  web  site  address  to  the  sale  is  located  at: 

http://www.isoldmyhouse.com/cgi-bin/properties.cgi7ac- 
tion=ls&np=y&adnum=8664&sec_type= 

MAPLECROFT:  THE  MUSICAL 

An  interesting  find  is  this  site  for  a  musical  written  about  Lizzie's 
life  post-trial  called  Maplecroft:  A  Fall  River  Story.  It  was  a 
master's  thesis  presentation  of  the  Dartmouth  Electro-Acoustic 
Music  Program  in  April  of  2001.  The  performance  was  for  one 
night  only  and  was  sung  in  both  Portuguese  and  English.  This  site 
is  of  interest  for  its  wonderful  graphics  and  the  inclusion  of  three 
audio  clips. 

Visit  this  musical  web  site  at: 

http://eamusic.dartmouth.edu/~paul/maplecroft/ 

MAPLECROFT  IMAGES 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Virtual  Museum  and  Library  has  a  Maplecroft 
page  that  contains  more  than  a  dozen  images  of  the  outside  of  the 
house  through  history. 

Visit  the  images  at: 

http://lizzieandrewborden.com/Maplecroft.htm 

Borden  scholar  Harry  Widdows  has  plotted  the  exact  location  of 
the  section  of  Fall  River  known  as  The  Hill  from  descriptive 
details  provided  in  the  Summer  2000  issue  of  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society  Quarterly  Report.  His  image  can  be  found  on 
page  three  of  the  Fall  River  Photos  section  of  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Virtual  Museum  and  Library: 

http://lizzieandrewborden.com/FallRiverPhotosP3.htm 


MAPLECROFT  IS  FOR  SALE! 

Photograph  courtesy  of  the  John  Clark  Collection 


LIZZIE  ARTICLES  ON  THE  WEB 

CRIME  MAGAZINE:  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CRIME. 

This  online  journal  contains  an  interesting  piece  by  Denise  M. 
Clark  entitled,  "How  Lizzie  Borden  Got  Away  with  Murder." 
Take  this  one  with  a  grain  of  salt,  however,  as  it  relies  heavily  on 
Victoria  Lincoln  for  it's  facts  and  seems  to  want  to  continue  the 
mythmaking  tradition  instead  of  cleaning  up  the  moldy  tales  of 
sweltering  weather  and  "overwhelming  physical  evidence"  which 
supposedly  linked  Lizzie  to  these  crimes.  This  site  is  not  for  the 
faint  of  heart.  It  also  contains  many  gruesome  images  and  scenes 
of  death  and  destruction. 

http://crimemagazine.com/borden.htm 

WALTER  HIXSON'S  MURDER,  CULTURE  AND  INJUST- 
ICE. This  site  offers  a  sample  chapter  from  Dr.  Hixson's  book, 
published  in  2000.  We  are  extremely  lucky  that  the  chapter 
offered  is  the  one  on  Lizzie,  Lizzie  Borden  and  Victorian 
America.  When  you  click  on  the  link  for  the  sample,  you  are 
downloading  a  .PDF  file  (448kb),  complete  with  images. 

http://www3.uakron.edu/uapress/hixson.html 

ANGELA  CARTER'S  "THE  FALL  RIVER  AXE  MURDERS" 

This  work  by  Carter  is  truly  one' of  the  best- written  fictions  on  the 
case.  Originally  published  in  Saints  and  Strangers.  NY:  Viking, 
1986,  and  reprinted  twice,  once  in  The  Black  Cabinet,  NY: 
Carroll  &  Graf,  1989,  and  again  in  Burning  Your  Boats:  The 
Collected  Short  Stories.  NY:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1995.  It  is  a 
fictional  story  of  the  adult  Lizzie  on  the  morning  of  the  murders 
of  her  father  and  stepmother.  Carter  puts  the  reader  into  the  mind 
of  Lizzie  Borden  as  she  goes  about  her  day. 

http://www.gened.arizona.edu/eslweb/Eng%20108%20Readings/ 
aereadingl.htm 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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TOP  TWELVE  REASONS  FOR  LIZZIE'S  ACQUITTAL 


By  Sherry  Chapman 

(Editor's  note:  It  is  with  great  joy  we  welcome  back  the  official 
"Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly"  humorist  to  our  pages.  Would  that 
she  was  with  us  every  issue!  You  see,  humor  is  only  one  aspect 
of  her  offerings.  One  must  have  an  advanced  grasp  on  Lizzie 
Learnings  to  fully  enjoy  her  comedy.  In  this  issue  she  takes  a 
leaf  from  a  David  Letterman  original  with  a  '12  best'  Lizzie  List. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  more  of  her  Lizzie  Laughables,  she  has 
several  available  on  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey's  amazing  web  site. 
You  can  link  to  them  all  at: 
http://www.  lizzieandrewborden.  com/Writer%2  7sCorner.  htm 

One  of  Ms.  Chapman's  comic  twists  is  a  "Dear  Abby"  column, 
offering  advice  with  a  Lizzie  twist.  Mr.  Harry  Widdows  created 
a  special  graphic  of  Ms.  Chapman  in  this  role  ...  He  and  Dr. 
Koorey  have  granted  permission  for  us  to  print  it  on  this  page. 
Dear  Abby  can  be  found  at: 

http://www.  lizzieandrewborden.  com/Dear  A  bby.  htm 

We  often  bat  about  reasons  for  Lizzie  Borden's  guilt.  But  what 
about  her  acquittal?  No  circumstantial  evidence;  no  blood  on 
her  person;  a  Sunday  school  teacher???  We  don't  go  much 
beyond  that.  Well,  I  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  jury  after  the 
trial  and  I  learned  from  them  their  "Top  Twelve  Reasons  for 
Lizzie's  Acquittal". 

12.  I  couldn't  take  looking  at  Uncle  Morse's  suit  one 
more  day. 


11.  We  were  told  Dr.  Bowen  was  the  defendant, 
wonder  he  disappeared  after  the  trial. 


No 


10.  Well,  Missy,  we  figured  if  she  didn't  have  the 
strength  to  do  that  trick  with  Hannah  Reagan,  no 
way  could  she  have  done  those  murders.  Why,  we'd 
have  had  egg  on  our  faces. 

9.  Nobody  woulda  remembered  us  if  we'd  have  voted 
her  guilty.  So  we  sat  in  there  and  made  up  that 
poem.  To  this  day  kids  jump  rope  to  that  and  it's  a 
whole  six  months  later. 

8.  The  dress  Lizzie  burned  bothered  me.  I  mean, 
where  was  it? 

7.   She  said  she  didn't  do  it. 

6.  Couldn'a  been  one  person  doin'  all  that.  Had  to 
have  been  a  pear. 

5.  We  wanted  to  get  home  and  see  ourselves  on  Court 
TV. 

4.  She  done  me  a  good  turn.  I  told  Mr.  Robinson  I 
was  deaf  during  jury  selection,  and  Miss  Borden 
nodded  her  approval. 

3.   We'd  already  paid  for  the  photograph  of  our  group  to 
present  to  Miss  Lizzie. 

2.   Mr.  McHenry's  false  articles  swayed  me.     Tricky 
fellow,  wasn't  he? 


Above: 
SHERRY  CHAPMAN  AS  "DEAR  ABBY" 

(Note  the  apparent  age  of  the  photograph) 

On  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey's  amazing  Lizzie  Borden  website, 

you  will  find  additional  Sherry  Chapman  Lizzie  Laughables  at: 

hUD://www.lizzieandrewborden.comWriter%27sCorner.htm 

Below: 

LIZZIE  USING  HER  LEAD  SINKERS 

Both  photographs  created  by  Mr.  Harry  Widdows 
©2003  Harry  Widdows 


And  the  Number  One  reason  why  Lizzie  Borden  was  acquitted: 
....  Drum  roll,  please  . . .  Pllllllllllllllllllll 

#1 :  For  her  to  do  that?  They  musta  really  axed  for  it! 
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ALICE  M.  RUSSELL  -  THE  TRIAL  TESTIMONY  -  CONCLUSION 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  1 1 .  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 

(Editor's  note:  This  issue  concludes  the  trial  testimony  of  Alice 
Russell.  And  for  those  new  subscribers,  we  include  the  extremely 
rare  photograph  of  Miss  Russell  during  the  twilight  of  her  life.  It 
remains  her  only  known  photograph. 

We  continue  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  talents  and  efforts  of 
Mr.  Harry  Widdows  from  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  for  the 
conversion  of  the  original  trial  transcript  into  digital  text,  and 
allowing  us  the  publishing  rights  of  his  creative  output.) 

Q.    And  she  didn't  come  up  while  they  were  there? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  what  did  they  do — they  were  in  her  room — after  they 

had  pulled  the  door  open? 
A.    They  searched  around  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  there. 

Q.    What  did  they  do?  How  did  they  search?  Did  you  notice  it? 
A.    I  did  not.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.    Did  they  examine  anything  in  the  room?  I  mean  the  clothing 

or  the  bedding,  disturbed.  Do  you  know  about  that? 
A.   That,  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember  about  their  being 

in  Miss  Lizzie's  room,  but  I  think  if  they  had  I  should  have 

remembered  it. 

Q.    Now,  you  spoke  of  the  dress.    Counsel  asked  you  about  a 
certain  dress  which  he  said  she  had  made  before, — you  know 
the  one  to  which  I  refer? 
Yes,  sir. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


You  called  it  a  Bedford  cord;  do  I  get  it  right? 
Yes,  sir. 

Is  that  what  we  call  a  calico? 
No,  sir. 

Quite  different  from  a  calico? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  is  it  a  cambric? 
No,  sir. 

So  it  is  neither  a  calico  or  a  cambric? 
No,  sir. 

Very  different  material,  isn't  it? 
Yes,  sir. 

This  dress  that  you  saw  Sunday  morning  was  not  a  calico, 

was  it? 

I  judged  not. 

Well,  I  take  your  judgment.  And  it  wasn't  a  cambric,  was  it? 
No,  sir. 

You  are  certain  about  that,  neither  a  calico  nor  a  cambric;  no 

doubt  about  it,  is  there? 

I  didn't  take  hold  of  it  to  see  and  I  didn't  examine  it. 

But  you  know  what  it  was? 

I  know.  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  dress  that  I  have  reference 

to  her  having  made  in  the  spring. 


Q.    And  that  was  the  Bedford  cord? 


MISS  ALICE  M.  RUSSELL 

Fall  River  Home  for  Aged  People  -  September  4, 1 931 
Reproduced  courtesy  of  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  that,  and  any  woman  knows  or  ought  to  know 

the  difference  between  the  two,  doesn't  she? 
A.   I  don't  know  as  they  do. 

Q.  Well,  you  do.  Now,  you  said  that  you  got  the  breakfast;  is 

that  so? 
A.  Yes,  I  got  the  breakfast  Sunday  morning. 

Q.   Yes,  Sunday  morning  I  am  talking  about.    Did  you  three  sit 

down  together? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Maggie  in  the  house  at  that  time,  or  Bridget? 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  three  the  only  persons  in  there  at  breakfast? 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Was  Mr.  Morse? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  four  made  the  whole? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  did  you  have 

breakfast? 
A.   I  don't  know.   I  think  somewhere — I  don't  know  what  time  it 

was. 

Q.   Well,  was  it  anywhere  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock  or  nine 
o'clock;  somewhere  along  there  to  the  best  of  your  remem- 
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brance? 
A.    It  would  be  purely  guess-work  for  me  to  tell.     I  should 
suppose  it  was  after  eight. 

Q.  And  did  I  understand  you  to  say  (I  didn't  quite  hear  your 
answer)  that  you  went  out;  did  you  go  out  of  the  house  after 
breakfast? 

A.    No,  sir.  I  went  out  —  no,  sir,  I  didn't  go  out  of  the  house. 

Q.    Did  you  go  out  in  the  kitchen? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  where  did  you  go,  if  I  may  ask? 

A.  I  think  I  went  to  my  room  or  the  room  that  I  occupied  the 
night  before,  and  put  it  in  order. 

Q.    Going  up  the  back  stairs  or  the  front? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  most  likely  the  front  stairs.  I  am  sure 
that  I  went  the  front  stairs. 

Q.    Did  you  help  in  washing  the  dishes? 
A 


Q 
A 

Q 
A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 
Q 

A 


A 
Q 


Q 

A 


No,  sir,  not  that  morning. 

You  left  that  to  Miss  Lizzie  and  Miss  Emma  to  do? 
Miss  Emma.  I  can't  say  sure  about  Lizzie. 

You  don't  know  whether  she  participated  or  not? 
I  don't  know  for  sure. 


Now,  do  I  understand  that  when  you  came  down  into  the 
room  again,  as  you  came  into  the  room,  that  you  saw  this 
dress  which  you  spoke  of,  the  Bedford  cord? 
A.    May  I  ask  you  to  ask  the  question  again? 

Q.  I  say  was  it  when  you  came  back  from  your  chamber  that  you 
came  into  the  kitchen  and  saw  Miss  Lizzie  with  the  Bedford 
cord  dress? 

A.    I  think  it  was  at  that  time. 


At  any  rate,  this  was  in  bright  day? 
Yes,  sir. 

Right  in  the  kitchen? 
Yes,  sir. 

Policemen  in  the  yard? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  if  I  get  it  right,  she  had  the  skirt  on  her  arm,  something 
like  that? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  some  other  part  of  the  dress  was  over  on  the  mantel  or  a 

chair,  was  it? 

It  was  on  the  cupboard  shelf. 

Out  in  the  kitchen? 
Yes,  sir. 


Q.    And  this  conversation  with  Emma,  you  may  state  it  again,  if 

you  please,  so  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
A.    Emma  turned  around  from  the  sink  and  she  says  "What  are 

you  going  to  do?"  and  Lizzie  says  "I  am  going  to  burn  this 

old  thing  up.  It  is  covered  with  paint." 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  blood  on  that  dress? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Not  a  drop? 


A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  blood  on  the  remaining  part  of  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  it  was  a  soiled  dress? 

A.  The  edge  of  it  was  soiled  as  she  held  it  up.    The  edge  she 

held  towards  me  like  this  (illustrating),  and  this  edge  was 

soiled. 

Q.  As  she  stood  there  holding  it  you  could  see  the  soil  of  the 

dress,  could  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  say  that  you  did  not  actually  see  it  put  into  the 

stove? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  part  of  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  whether  she  did  or  not  except 
what  she  said  she  was  going  to  do,  and  you  made  your 
remark.  I  want  to  get  at  that.  You  made  a  remark  to  her? 

A.  I  said,  "If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  see  me  do  that, 
Lizzie." 

Q.  This  was  on  Sunday  morning? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  Saturday  when  the  officers  went  all  over  that 

house  over  and  over  again? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  part  of  it  they  didn't  examine? 
A.   I  don't  know.  I  didn't  go  round  with  the  officers. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  there  on  that  business? 
A.  They  were  to  come  at  three.  I  don't  know  what  time  they  got 
through. 

Q.  Didn't  they  come  just  as  soon  as  the  funeral  party  went  from 

the  house? 
A.  There  were  some  came. 

Q.  What  hour  was  the  funeral? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  funeral  in  the  forenoon? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.    1 1  o'clock  or  so? 

A.   I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure,  1 1  or  12. 

Q.  You  know  the  location  of  the  cemetery  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Borden  were  buried? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that  from  the  house? 
A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  cemetery? 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  in  the  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Who  else  remained  there? 

A.   Well,  I  think  the  undertaker's  assistants  and  Mrs.  Holmes. 

(Continued  on  Page  1 7) 
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JOSEPH  CARPENTER  -  ONCE  MORE  WITH  FEELING 


By  Mel  Disselkoen 

(Editor's  note:  For  some  unknown  reason,  the  analysis  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Joseph  Carpenter  in  the  Borden  murders 
has  struck  a  chord.  Dr.  William  L.  Masterton  in  his  book  "Lizzie 
Didn  't  Do  It!, "  lists  Mr.  Carpenter  as  one  of  three  possible 
suspects.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  LBQ,  January,  2003,  Messrs. 
Leonard  Rebello  and  Neilson  Caplain  brought  forth  additional 
research  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Masterton,  in  a  separate 
column,  presented  subsequent  reasoning  and  analysis.  We 
thought  the  subject  would  lie  dormant  after  their  expert  consider- 
ations, however,  that  was  not  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Mel  Disselkoen  from  Wyoming,  Michigan  shared  with  us 
some  thoughts  he  had  on  the  subject.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Disselkoen's  interest  in  the  Lizzie  Borden  saga  runs  deep 
and  hard.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  not  usually  prolong 
varying  points  of  view,  however,  Mr.  Disselkoen  is  a  barber  by 
trade,  and  that  distinction  allows  him  to  present  afresh  thought 
for  analysis.) 

In  the  January,  2003  issue  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
were  two  points  of  view  about  the  possibility  of  one  Joseph 
Carpenter  being  the  murderer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Borden.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  this  concept  and  would  like  to  add 
my  two  cents! 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  strong  possibility  of  two  pertinent 
typographical  errors.  The  first  one  in  the  Rebello/Caplain  piece, 
Joseph  Carpenter,  Was  He  The  One?  On  page  19  in  the  sixth 
paragraph  we  read,  "...  could  the  ink  salesman  have  left  Troy 
after  9:30  P.M.  on  the  3rd  ..."  I  do  believe  it  should  read  9:30 
A.M.  instead  of  9:30  P.M.  Just  three  paragraphs  back  we  read 
"9:30  in  the  morning,"  thus  giving  Mr.  Carpenter  47  hours  to 
make  the  round  trip  to  Fall  River  and  back  to  Albany  on  the  5th 
to  rent  a  horse  at  8:30  in  the  morning.  The  second  would  be  in 
Professor  Masterton's  book  LIZZIE  DIDN'T  DO  IT!  on  page  230. 
I  think  it  should  read  that  barber  Peter  Driscoll  shaved  Carpenter 
on  August  3  instead  of  "August  1 ." 

Let's  get  the  big  picture  on  how  I  believe  Carpenter  could 
have  done  this.  In  1892  all  the  railroad  had  been  laid  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  rail  service  was  the  main  means  of 
transportation.  There  were  railroads  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  first 
transcontinental  rail  was  laid  in  1869.  We  are  talking  about 
connecting  four  state  capitals,  Albany,  Hartford,  Providence  and 
Boston  with  the  largest  city  in  the  east,  New  York.  There  were 
trains  connecting  all  the  major  cities  and  feeder  lines  connecting 
the  main  hubs.  It  is  only  140  miles  from  Albany  to  Fall  River  as 
the  crow  flies.  It  is  physically  possible,  although  unlikely,  to  rent 
seven  horses,  each  for  one  hour,  and  be  in  Fall  River  in  seven 
hours  from  Albany.  What  would  be  more  likely  is  that  he  took 
the  train  from  Albany  to  Boston  and  got  off  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  took  a  horse  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  then 
caught  the  train  from  New  York  to  Boston  via  Hartford  and 
Providence,  where  he  could  rent  another  horse  to  Fall  River. 

This  is  just  speculation,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  in  my  business 
I  have  talked  to  salesmen  that  know  how  to  play  the  system  and 
get  home  to  their  family.  They  will  buy  round  trip  tickets  and  fly 
the  first  leg  here  and  the  last  leg  there,  fly  over  there  and  get  a 
bump  for  a  free  trip  next  time.    It  may  take  them  a  couple  of 


months  to  figure  it  out  but  they  will  get  home  on  the  weekend. 
Salesmen  in  1 892  were  just  as  smart.  Carpenter  knew  how  to  get 
home  to  his  family.  He  was  only  37  years  old  and  smart  enough 
to  have  embezzled  $6000  out  of  Mr.  Borden  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  He  probably  wouldn't  have  gotten  caught  if 
the  company  hadn't  dissolved. 

Small  wonder  Harrington  couldn't  figure  it  out  in  a  week. 
Carpenter  had  no  alibi,  in  Albany,  on  the  4th  of  August,  whereas 
two  professional  persons  saw  him  in  Fall  River.  Barbershops 
were  open  till  9  or  10  P.M.  in  1892  and  a  nice  shave  with  hot 
towels,  Witch  Hazel  and  Bay  Rum  would  be  just  the  ticket  before 
you  went  home  to  spend  some  time  with  your  honey.  One  thing 
for  certain,  the  scene  of  the  Borden  murders  was  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  and  it  didn't  matter  if  you  were  from  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Alabama  or  Albany,  if  you  were  in  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts on  August  4,  1892  you  were  at  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

The  first  ten  years  of  my  barbering  career  I  shaved  myself 
with  a  straight  edge  every  morning  at  my  shop.  When  you  shave 
a  man  you  don't  forget  his  face.  You  have  physical  contact  for  15 
to  20  minutes  at  arm's  length.  You  know  where  every  wrinkle, 
mole  and  in  which  direction  the  grain  of  the  beard  goes.  You 
have  to  stretch  his  skin  tight  so  no  wrinkle  will  form  in  front  of 
the  blade  or  you  will  cut  him.  If  Peter  Driscoll,  the  barber,  said 
he  shaved  Joseph  Carpenter,  you  had  better  believe  him!  There  is 
no  comparison  between  Mr.  Driscoll's  identification  of  Carpenter 
and  Eli  Bence's  identification  of  Lizzie  Borden. 

Another  reason  Carpenter  could  have  been  in  Fall  River  on 
August  4,  1 892  is  because  of  his  wife's  letter.  Mrs.  Carpenter 
(Annie)  wrote  the  letter  to  her  husband,  which  was  found  in 
Rome,  New  York.  In  it,  she  admitted  writing,  "Can  you  prove 
where  you  were  on  the  morning  of  the  murder?"  If  her  husband 
was  in  any  place  other  than  Fall  River,  she  might  not  have  been 
worried  about  him  that  morning.  She  slept  with  him  the  night 
before  and  he  had  to  do  some  business  on  the  morning  of  August 
4th.  She  knew  where  he  was  in  the  afternoon  as  she  was  helping 
him  get  out  of  Fall  River.  He  certainly  got  out  of  Fall  River  in  a 
hurry  to  be  in  Albany  again  at  8:30  A.  M.  the  following  morning. 
She  might  have  been  wondering  about  that  15  year  old  Borden- 
Almy  problem  when  she  wrote  the  letter.  Can  we  really  believe 
that  Mr.  Borden  would  forgive  Carpenter's  debt?  Carpenter  might 
possibly  have  been  at  the  scene,  and  he  certainly  had  a  long 
overdue  motive. 

SOME  ADDITIONAL  RUMINATIONS 

I  want  to  thank  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  for  making 
corrections  and  would  like  to  refer  to  the  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Neilson  Caplain,  in  LIZBITS  entitled  Chronology  of  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Murder  Case  in  Volume  IV,  Number  2,  page  7. 

"At  10:55  A.M.  Andrew  laid  down  and  Lizzie  went  out  to  the 
barn."  "At  10:58  A.M.  Bridget  went  to  her  third  floor  bedroom." 
Since  Bridget  was  then  the  last  person  in  the  house  with  a  living 
Mr.  Borden  and  Lizzie  was  possibly  outside  when  Mr.  Borden 
was  murdered,  this  represented  a  tremendous  problem  for  the 
prosecutor.  The  commonwealth  could  never  definitely  place 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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THE  JEFFERSON  BORDEN  AFFAIR 


By  Harry  Widdows 

(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Widdows  should  be  well  known  to  the  entire 
readership  by  now.  It  is  he  who  spends  time  and  tide  to  generate 
computer  copies  of  the  most  important  Borden  documents  and 
entire  books. 

From  time  to  time  the  Jefferson  Borden  Mutiny  affair  has  found 
its  way  into  our  pages.  Mr.  Widdows  honors  us  with  his  excellent 
research  on  the  subject.  It  is  our  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
grace  our  pages.) 

For  several  days  in  Fall  River  there  was  much  speculation  as 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Borden  murders  were  committed  by 
revengeful  crew  members  of  the  schooner  Jefferson  Borden.  A 
mutiny  had  occurred  aboard  that  ship  in  1 875  while  it  was  bound 
from  London  to  New  Orleans.  The  mutineers  were  successfully 
put  down  by  the  actions  of  the  captain  and  returned  first  to 

London  and  then  to  Boston  for  trial. 

Exploring  for  information  on  this  incident  on  the  Internet  led 
to  a  surprising  location  -  the  Jack  the  Ripper  Casebook  web  site. 
Embedded  in  an  article  on  Victorian  London  was  a  reference  to 
the  Jefferson  Borden.  The  article  was  written  in  1875  by  the  Rev. 
Harry  Jones  in  which  he  in  part  describes  the  docks  of  East 
London.  He  was  on  the  docks  at  the  time  the  Jefferson  Borden 
arrived  back  in  London  with  the  subdued  mutineers.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  of  that  article. 

"...  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Docks  when  the  'Jefferson  Borderi 
came  in,  on  board  of  which  a  famous  or  infamous  mutiny 
occurred  on  the  high  seas  in  April  last.  She  was  an  American 
three-masted  fore  and  aft  schooner,  deep  in  the  water,  being 
heavily  laden  with  oilcake,  which  seemed  to  have  saturated  her 
deck.  Indeed  it  was  so  greasy  that  I  noticed  several  persons  who 
traversed  it  carelessly  slip  down  and  have  severe  falls,  which 
called  forth  an  unsympathising  laugh  from  the  fringe  of  rough 
spectators  who  were  not  allowed  to  tread  her  planks.  When  she 
came  alongside  the  quay  I  stepped  on  board.  There,  in  the  deck- 
house, lay  the  mutineers,  wounded  and  ironed,  with  the  marks 
around  them  of  the  bullets  from  the  revolver  with  which  the 
captain  had  protected  his  wife  and  himself.  He  was  a  quiet,  slim, 
gentle  spoken  man,  with  a  brown  beard,  and  I  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  him.  The  ship  seemed  certainly  to  have  been  under- 
manned, since  there  were  only  four  men  who,  properly  speaking, 
constituted  the  crew.  Besides  them  were  two  mates,  one  the 
brother  and  the  other  the  cousin  of  the  captain;  and  a  steward, 
cook,  and  boy.  One  night  three  of  the  crew,  after  having  gagged 
the  boy,  fell  upon  the  two  mates,  killed  and  threw  them  over- 
board. Then  one,  a  Finn,  tried  to  entice  the  captain  out  of  his 
cabin  but  the  captain  missing  his  mates,  and  seeing  that  the  man 
had  something  in  his  hand  behind  him  -  really  the  cruel  iron  bar 
with  which  the  captain's  brother  had  just  been  murdered  - 
declined  to  come  out  till  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  revolver. 
Then  came  the  terrible  time  in  which  the  captain,  first  with  pistol- 
shots,  which  had  plainly  pitted  the  outside  of  the  deck-house, 
drove  the  men  within  its  shelter,  and  on  their  refusing  to  sur- 
render, eventually  fired  into  it  upon  them  till  they  submitted  to 
thrust  their  hands  out  of  a  little  window  in  its  side  and  be  ironed. 
As  I  stood  there  the  Thames  Police  swarmed  in,  and  with 
stretchers  and  stern  tenderness  carried  them  off  to  the  London 


COURTESY  OF  THE  HARRY  WIDDOWS  COLLECTION 

Hospital.  At  that  moment  another  ship  came  in,  with  a  crew  of 
negroes,  and  made  fast  alongside  the  American.  They  soon 
crowded  the  rigging,  or  peered  over  the  bulwarks,  to  see  the 
wounded  mutineers  borne  off,  thus  witnessing  one  phase  of  a 
Nemesis  which  I  could  not  help  thinking,  probably  with  injustice, 
set  a  grim  lesson  to  as  unpleasant  countenanced  a  set  of  compan- 
ions as  any  skipper  ever  found  himself  at  sea  with.  But  I  dare  say 
they  were  docile  enough." 

The  three  men  were  George  Miller,  William  Smith  and  John 
Glew.  They  were  subsequently  transported  to  Boston  and  tried  in 
September  1875. 

Seventeen  years  later  their  possible  involvement  with  the 
Borden  case  became  a  brief  sensation  with  the  publication  of  the 
following: 

August  13,  1892,  The  Lynn  Item,  Lynn,  Mass.  as  reprinted  in 
the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard. 

"Lynn,  Aug.  13.  —  The  Lynn  Item  will  to-day  publish  a  story 
stating  that  Andrew  J.  Borden  of  Fall  River  gave  the  principal 
testimony  that  convicted  the  ringleaders  in  the  mutiny  on  the  ship 
Richard  J.  Borden  (sic)  while  on  the  voyage  from  a  foreign  port  to 
this  country;  that  he  and  his  wife  were  on  the  vessel;  that  his 
testimony  in  the  courts  was  declared  by  the  sailors  to  be  false  and 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  men  who  suffered  by  it  vowed  venge- 
ance against  him.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  been  released, 
and  it  is  submitted  that  several  of  them  were  in  Fall  River  at  the 
time  of  the  murder. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING! 

TRIAL  BY  THEORY:  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  MYSTERY 

An  Original  Docu-Drama  Containing  Theories  by  Just  About  Everybody 

Hashed  and  Rehashed 

By 
Paul  Fletcher  ©2003 

(Editor's  note:  May  I  first  of  all  please  offer  a  disclaimer.  This  Play  offers  no  pretensions  of  solving  the  mystery.  Quite  the  contrary, 
since  almost  every  published  theory  is  at  one  time  or  another  offered  up.  Rather,  it  is  a  delightful  piece  of  fluff.  We  plan  to  bring  the 
Play  to  you  in  installments,  so,  if  you  are  not  able  to  attend  the  opening,  perhaps  the  words  will  give  you  a  chuckle  or  two! 

In  this  latest  Play  about  Miss  Borden  we  have  the  privilege  to  view  the  words  before  they  are  mouthed  by  actors!  Yep  -  that's  right. 
The  play  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  public  -  but  it  will  be! 

"Trial  By  Theory"  is  scheduled  to  open  on  Saturday,  August  2,  2003  at  the  Courthouse  on  the  Common  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
Ticket  information  is  not  yet  available.  The  narrator  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Edwin  Porter,  our  favorite  "Globe"  reporter  and  author 
of  the  first  book  about  the  crimes. 

The  author,  Mr.  Paul  Fletcher,  is  no  stranger  to  Lizzie-Lore.  He  is  retired  from  Bristol  Community  College  and  was  a  part  of  the 
1992  BCC  Lizzie  Borden  conference.  And  strangely  enough,  at  precisely  1 1:00  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  August  4,  1992,  100  years 
after  the  crimes,  Mr.  Fletcher  delivered  his  paper,  ""Memories  Of  A  Lizzie  Borden  Boyhood  ...  Well,  Sort  Of."  One  of  the  many 
nougats  in  his  lecture  was  about  his  Grandfather  Sweeney  who  did  moving  jobs  for  Lizzie  Borden.  He  always  said  that  Lizzie  was  a 
good  tipper! 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  will  be  played  by  Ms.  Raquel  E.  Digati,  a  well  known  local  actress.  Expect  a  photograph  of  Ms.  Digati  in  the  next 
installment.) 

CAST 
Allison  -  Lizzie's  alleged  English  lover 
B lodge tt,  Judge  Caleb  -  Associate  Justice 

Borden,  Andrew  Jackson  -  victim,  husband  ofAbby  and  father  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  Emma  -  older  sister  of  Lizzie  Borden 
Borden,  Lizzie  Andrew  -  the  accused 
Clegg,  John  -  one  of  Mr.  Borden 's  commercial  shop  tenants 
Dewey,  Judge  Justin  -  one  of  the  three  (and  the  most  influential)  trial  judges 
Dolan,  Dr.  William  A.  -  Fall  River  medical  examiner;  testified 
Draper,  Dr.  Frank  -  Professor,  Harvard  Medical  School;  testified 
Eagan,  Ellen  -Fall  River  neighbor;  testified 
Fleet,  John  -  Assistant  City  Marshall 
Hyde,  Joseph  -  Fall  River  policeman 

Jennings,  Andrew  J.  -  Borden  family  attorney  &  trial  attorney 
Knowlton,  Hosea  M.  -  District  Attorney,  Southern  District  of  Massachusetts 
Mason,  Judge  Albert  -  Chief  Justice  at  the  trial 
Medley,  William  V.  -  Fall  River  policeman 

Moody,  William  H.  -  D.A.  Western  District  of  Massachusetts;  later  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Mullaly,  Michael  -  Fall  River  policeman 
CNeil,  Nance  -  Actress  friend  of  Lizzie 

Porter,  Edwin  -  Author  of  Fall  River  Tragedy  (1893).  Fall  River  Globe  reporter 
Robinson,  George  Dexter  -  Principal  defense  attorney 

Sisson,  Mrs.  George  -  allegedly  gave  misinformation  to  Boston  Globe  reporters 
Sullivan,  Bridget  -  Borden  household  servant;  testified 
Trickey,  Henry  -  reporter  who  made  up  the  Boston  Globe  hoax  story 
Wood,  Dr.  Edward  S.  -  Harvard  chemist;  testified 
Also,  a  Newsboy  and  a  "Chorus"  of  Fall  River  citizens,  groundlings  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  a  group  of  pro-Lizzie  demonstrators. 


Chad  Mitchell  Trio  in  background: 

"Oh,  you  can 't  chop  your  Momma  and  Poppa  up  in  Massachusetts. .." 
BOOM!  BAM!  A  group  of  suffragettes,  protestors  march  across  the  stage  holding  up  signs  -  beating  a  drum  and  sounding  a  bugle: 

NOT  GUILTY! 
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FREE  LIZZIE  BORDEN! 

THEY  HANGED  BATHSHEBA  SPOONER 
BUT  NEVER  AGAIN! 

GIVE  WOMEN  THE  VOTE! 

BEWARE  OF  JESUITS! 

WE'RE  THE  SUFFRAGETTES: 
FROM  MARGARET  SANGER  TO  MOTHER  JONES 
WE'VE  TAKEN  UP  LIZZIE  BORDEN'S  CAUSE! 
(Exit) 
Enter  Edwin  Porter: 

There  go  those  damn  bloomer  girls!  Those  women's  liberation  groups  sure  showed  up  for  Lizzie  Borden.  This  case  went  nationwide, 
even  worldwide,  on  the  telegraph.  He  sings: 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe 

and  gave  her  stepmother  nineteen  whacks. 

When  she  saw  what  she  had  done 

she  gave  her  father  nine  plus  one. 

Good  evening  and  welcome  all.  I  am  Mr.  Edwin  Porter  the  reporter,  your  guide  for  the  evening.  This  is  Police  Marshall  Fleet.  I 
covered  the  Borden  murders  including  the  trial  for  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  1892,  '93.  I  even  wrote  the  first  book,  The  Fall  River 
Tragedy,  published  about  the  trial  -  only  a  year  later  in  1893  -  and  somebody,  not  mentioning  any  names  mind  you,  bought  up  all  the 
copies  -  to  tell  the  truth  it  was  Lizzie  Borden  -  but  I  prophesy  that  my  little  book  will  last  into  perpetuity.  We  secreted  a  few  copies 
away.  There's  nothing  actionable  in  my  book,  but  somethin'  in  it  bothered  Miss  Borden.  Permit  me  to  read  the  opener:  (reads  very 
dramatically) 

At  high  noon  on  Thursday  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1892,  the  cry  of  MURDER!  swept  through  the  city  of  Fall  River  like  a  typhoon  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  an  eastern  sea.  It  was  caught  up  by  a  thousand  tongues  and  repeated  at  every  street  corner  until  it  reached  the 
utmost  confines  of  the  municipality. 

Porter:  (with  a  trace  of  Irish  brogue) 

A  double  MURDER,  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  committed  under  the  very  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  within  three  minutes  walk  of 
City  Hall.  Andrew  J.  Borden  and  his  wife  Abby  D.  Borden  had  been  assassinated  in  their  home  at  92  Second  Street.  The  manner  in 
which  the  deed  was  done  seemed  so  brutal,  so  mysterious,  and  the  tragedy  itself  so  unprecedented  that  people  stared  with  open- 
mouthed  amazement  as  they  listened  to  the  story  passing  from  tongue  to  tongue.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  murderer  had 
slipped  away  unobserved,  and  bloody  as  his  crime  had  been,  left  no  trace  behind,  nor  clue  to  his  identity.  (Sound  of  thumping  of  axe 
blows  offstage.)  He  had  wielded  an  axe  or  some  similar  instrument  with  the  skill  of  a  headsman  and  had  butchered  in  the  most  horrible 
manner  the  bodies  of  his  defenseless  victims;  and  the  only  two  other  members  of  the  household  at  home  were  the  couple's  32  year-old 
daughter  Lizzie  Andrew  and  the  Irish  maid  Bridget  Sullivan,  26,  who  spent  most  of  that  time  outside  the  house  washing  the  windows 
from  the  outside,  going  round  the  house  like  the  eye  of  God,  bejesus! 

Darlin',  Wonderful  writing,  ain't  it!  And  to  think  I  wrote  it  myself! 

Group  of  Fall  River  citizens: 

Whisper,  whisper,  whisper. 

Hst!  Hst!  Who  did  it?  Murder!  Murder!  "Was  it  a  mad  Portuguese?"  "But  nobody  saw  him  -  and  who  would  slaughter  a  good  wife  in 
a  little  house  with  the  windows  open  on  busy  Second  Street  -  then  wait  around  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  that  small  declass  house  to 
kill  the  father,  though  no  one  knew  Mr.  Borden  was  coming  home  early  that  morning,  (whisper,  whisper) 

BRING  IN  THE  SUSPECTS 
Parade  of  suspects. 

Bailiff  calls  out: 

LIZZIE  ANDREW  BORDEN.  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN.  JOHN  VINNICUM  MORSE.  EDWIN  TRICKEY.  EMMA  BORDEN. 

MARSHALL  FLEET.  JONATHAN  CLEGG.  COME  FORWARD!!! 

Three  Fall  Riverites  (loud  whispers): 

"I'll  put  my  money  on  Vinnicum  Morse. "  "No,  sister  Emma  has  the  banshee  look,  Begorah. "  "They'll  try  to  pin  it  on  the  Irish 
Maid. "  "One  thing  we  do  know,  Lizzie  couldn  't  have  done  it ...  that  nice  Sunday  school  teacher" ..."  Yeah,  she  couldn't  have  done 
it ...  even  if  she  did. " 

(The  suspects  line  up  roped  together  on  the  stage,  behind  Porter,  Fleet  and  Dr.  Dolan.) 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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AH  YES!  I  REMEMBER  IT  WELL 

(Continued  from  Page  J) 

Now,  if  you  are  ready,  I'd  like  to  take  you  back  37  years  to  a 
rainy  day  in  late  August  as  I  rode  up  Durfee  Street  in  Fall  River 
on  my  way  to  an  interview  at  a  new  community  college  that  would 
come  to  life  in  two  weeks.  My  parents  had  a  summer  home  on 
Cape  Cod  and  I  had  driven  by  Fall  River  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
but  I  had  never  been  in  the  city.  Like  most  people,  even  today, 
the  only  thing  I  knew  for  sure  about  Fall  River  was  that  it  was 
home  to  a  rather  infamous  lady  who  wasn't  very  nice  to  her 
parents.  Lizzie  came  to  mind  that  gray  day  as  I  drove  past  a 
casket  company  while  they  were  loading  their  products  onto  a 
large  truck.  The  heavy  and  silent  Victorian  architecture  also 
suggested  Lizzie's  hometown.  Whatever  was  in  store  for  me  here, 
Lizzie  Borden  was  going  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  interview  went  well.  The  college  hired  me  as  an  English 
Instructor  and  I  soon  got  to  know  the  Fall  River  community;  a 
people  who  had  lived  with  the  legend  and  stigma  of  Miss  Borden 
for  75  years.  There  were  no  signs  (There  are  very  few  today.)  or 
any  other  public  manifestations  of  Lizzie's  existence.  The  public 
library  had  all  the  old  newspapers  and  everything  ever  published 
about  Lizzie,  but  even  they  were  very  reluctant  to  share  their 
Borden  archives  with  our  students.  She  was  still  an  embarrass- 
ment, a  subject  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  But  she  was  there.  Oh 
yes,  in  the  shadows  perhaps,  but  she  was  slowly  taking  on 
mythological  proportions.  Public  Fall  River  was  far  from  coming 
to  terms  with  its  most  famous  citizen.  Individuals  were  a  different 
story,  and  many  of  them  were  very  willing  to  tell  their  stories  and 
theories.  I  believed  then,  and  still  do,  that  students  write  best 
about  what  interests  them  most.  BCC  opened  its  doors  in 
September  1966.  At  that  time  there  were  lots  of  people  living  in 
Fall  River  who  had  seen  and  talked  to  Lizzie,  or  who  knew  people 
who  had  worked  for  her  or  dealt  with  her  in  other  ways.  My 
students  wrote  more  and  better  stories  about  Lizzie  than  any  other 
topic  I  assigned,  and  their  friends  and  families  got  involved.  One 
student,  whose  mother  worked  for  the  Fall  River  School  Depart- 
ment, brought  to  the  class  Lizzie's  academic  record  from  Fall 
River  High  School.  {Durfee  High  had  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
city.)  We  all  learned  that  Lizzie  was  a  below-average  student  who 
did  not  graduate.  Another  student,  whose  father  was  a  Lieutenant 
at  the  police  department,  came  to  class  one  day  with  a  set  of  the 
original  police  photos  of  the  crime  scene.  His  father  had  made 
the  prints  from  the  original  negatives.  It  seemed  as  if  everyone 
had  some  direct  or  indirect  Lizzie  connection.  Students'  parents 
and  grandparents  would  write  out  anecdotes  to  bring  to  class.  I 
truly  regret  not  having  done  an  oral  history  at  the  time.  While 
most  of  the  tales  and  remembrances  could  never  be  confirmed, 
there  was  alive  in  Fall  River  an  awareness  and  some  real  knowl- 
edge of  Lizzie  and  her  family  before  the  crime.  And  there  is  very 
little  of  that.  Let's  face  it,  almost  everything  we  know  about  that 
Second  Street  clan  starts  on  August  4,  1892. 

In  1967  Lizzie  got  national  attention  with  the  publication  of 
Victoria  Lincoln's  A  Private  Disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden  by  Daylight. 
Lincoln  grew  up  in  Fall  River  and  simply  had  to  share  her  theory 
of  the  hometown  mystery  with  the  world.  Even  the  1 6  inch  guns 
of  the  battleship  Massachusetts,  anchored  in  Fall  River  harbor, 
couldn't  divert  the  revitalized  focus  on  Spindle  City's  infamy.  My 
students  and  I  loved  it.  Lizzie  became  unavoidably  a  more 
acceptable  public  topic.    I  was  invited  to  lecture  on  Lizzie  at  the 
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Lions  Club,  Rotary  and  other  local  service  clubs.  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford  newspapers  and  radio  stations  started  to  interview 
me.  And  since  Fall  River  is  no  stranger  to  the  bizarre,  a  strange 
little  restaurant  opened  on  South  Main  Street  called  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Fan  Club.  The  owner,  an  uninformed  immigrant,  saw 
Lizzie  as  a  heroine  of  the  poor  because  she  was  a  killer  of  their 
rich  oppressors.  I  guess  he  saw  her  as  some  kind  of  female 
combination  of  Robin  Hood  and  Leon  Trotsky,  or  perhaps  he  just 
had  his  axe  killings  confused.  Anyway,  the  restaurant  lasted  only 
a  couple  of  months.  Its  special  was  the  Lizzie  Burger.  It  came 
with  plenty  of  ketchup. 

The  door  on  Fall  River's  Borden  closet  had  been  opened  a 
small  crack  and  a  little  light  was  getting  in.  The  people  who 
operated  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  told  me  that  more  and  more 
visitors  were  asking  where  the  Borden  plot  was,  and  it  was  a  good 
thing  they  did  ask.  A  practical  joke  among  the  locals  was  to  tell 
tourists  that  Lizzie  was  buried  with  her  father  Andrew  in  Oak 
Grove  and  leave  it  at  that.  There  are  about  30  Andrew  Bordens  in 
Oak  Grove,  and  Lizzie  was  a  fairly  common  first  name  in  her  day. 
But  the  closet  wasn't  really  open.  However  more  light  was  let  in 
with  Agnes  de  Mille's  Lizzie  Borden:  A  Dance  of  Death  in  1968, 
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Judge  Robert  Sullivan's  book  Good-by  Lizzie  Borden  in  1973, 
Joyce  G.  Williams'  Lizzie  Borden:  A  Casebook  of  Family  and 
Crime  in  the  1890's  in  1980  and  Frank  Spieling's  Lizzie  in  1985. 
In  1975  came  the  airing  of  a  made-for-TV  movie  about  the 
Borden  killings,  The  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden,  starring  Elizabeth 
Montgomery.  The  movie  caused  the  biggest  fuss,  and  most  of  the 
books  and  the  TV  movie  assumed  without  question  Lizzie's  guilt. 
Since  I  had  become  the  "Lizzie  person"  at  the  college,  had 
published  a  few  articles,  and  given  some  lectures,  people  were 
coming  to  me  with  the  Big  Question.  Did  she  do  it?  My  students 
were  given  the  question  and  some  very  good  research  papers  were 
written.  The  public  library  was  now  very  cooperative. 

No  signs  with  Lizzie's  name  were  to  be  found  in  the  Fall 
River  area,  but  she  was  now  a  much  more  respectable  public 
topic.  Florence  Brigham,  herself  a  Fall  River  legend  and  a  docent 
at  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society,  was  finally  adjusting  to  the 
difficult  reality  that  the  Borden  case  was  and  would  always  be  the 
main  attraction  of  the  FRHS.  The  Elizabeth  Montgomery  movie 
was  run  again  and  again  on  national  TV  and  from  time  to  time 
articles  and  books  would  appear  and,  yes,  be  discussed  at  the 
college  and  in  the  local  media.  Then,  in  1990  I  got  an  idea.  We 
were  two  years  away  from  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  most 
famous  event  in  Fall  River  history.  Books  had  been  written, 
articles  had  been  written;  the  extent  of  literature  and  research  on 
the  subject  was,  as  they  say  in  art  circles,  important.  I  talked  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  college  administration  about  the  possibility 
of  having  a  conference  on  the  Borden  case  to  take  place  in  early 
August  of  1992,  actually  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th.  This  would  be  a 
first,  in  fact  several  firsts.  There  had  never  been  an  academic 
conference,  or  any  type  of  conference  that  I  know  of,  on  the 
Borden  case.  Almost  everyone  I  talked  with  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea,  and  so  did  Eileen  Farley,  president  of  BCC.  Without 
her  blessing,  the  airplane  would  never  have  left  the  ground.  The 
college  had  never  hosted  a  three-day  conference  before,  and  while 
we  had  over  two  years  to  plan  it,  I  was  never  sure  of  who  or  what 
might  show  up.  In  1991  Arnold  R.  Brown  published  Lizzie 
Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth,  the  Final  Chapter.  Like  the 
others  before  him,  he  was  convinced  his  was  the  final  word  on  the 
subject.  As  ten  years  of  the  LBQ  seems  to  indicate,  there  may 
never  be  a  final  word  on  the  case.  Arnold  certainly  didn't  have  it, 
but  dealing  with  him  after  inviting  him  to  chair  a  session  at  the 
conference  to  defend  his  controversial  theory.  (He  argued  that  a 
crazed  illegitimate  half  brother  of  Lizzie's  killed  the  old  couple.) 
I  really  started  to  worry  about  the  nature  of  the  crowd  that  would 
be  coming  to  BCC  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Fall  River's 
greatest  embarrassment.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If  a  convention 
was  held  to  discuss  and  commemorate  the  Boston  Red  Sox  on 
their  100th  anniversary,  you  could  be  pretty  sure  that  the  assem- 
blage would  consist  of  baseball  fans.  This  conference  was  not  to 
be  about  the  Red  Sox.  It  was  to  be  about  a  brutal,  domestic 
double  axe-killing  and  the  woman  charged  with  the  murders. 
Guilty  or  not,  Lizzie  Borden  by  1992  was  enshrined  in  the 
American  imagination  as  the  greatest  axe-killer  of  all  time.  And 
those  who  found  her  most  fascinating  were  coming  to  my 
conference! 

On  August  3,  1992,  they  came,  and  they  were  wonderful. 
Mystery  lovers,  actual  descendants  of  major  figures  in  the  case, 
scholars  from  as  far  away  as  Sweden  and  Australia,  and  just  plain 
Lizzie  buffs  all  descended  on  the  community  college  in  Fall  River 
to  discuss  a  subject  dear  to  their  hearts.  Papers  were  presented  at 


the  topical  sessions;  many  later  published  in  Proceedings.  A 
delightful  sense  of  camaraderie  emerged  and  friendships  devel- 
oped. I  met  a  portly  fellow,  Maynard  Bertolet,  and  his  charming 
wife,  Jeannine.  That  friendship  has  lasted  over  ten  years  and  is 
responsible  for  a  journal  many  scholars  consider  a  source  of 
significant  research  into  an  important  subject  in  American  history. 
That  journal,  the  one  you  are  now  reading,  is  the  voice  of  Lizzie 
Borden  studies,  but  it  is  also  an  on-going  expression  of  a  spirit  we 
all  shared  in  early  August,  1992. 

Not  only  was  the  conference  an  academic  and  social  success, 
it  also  did  well  financially.  This  is  not  a  common  occurrence. 
We  were  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  the  black  and  in  a  good 
position  to  start  the  LBQ.  We  also  had  a  ready-made  subscribers' 
list,  the  record  of  attendees.  And  Ken,  it  turned  out,  was  not  only 
a  filmmaker  but  a  computer  whiz  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
desktop  publishing.  President  Farley  was  still  behind  us  and,  I 
should  add,  continued  her  support  until  the  day  she  retired  from 
the  college.  We  even  had  a  pool  of  contributors,  all  those  who 
submitted  papers  at  the  conference.  We  were  off  to  a  good  start 
with  about  250  subscribers.  People  were  coming  into  the  BCC 
library  to  see  our  Borden  collection  and  check  out  our  special 
publication.  But  a  question  lingered  in  my  mind:  When  will  we 
run  out  of  things  to  say  and  write  about  Miss  Lizzie  of  Maple- 
croft?  I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  a  legend,  a  part  of  mytholo- 
gy, is  always  very  slow  in  dying,  if  it  dies  at  all.  A  true  legend 
tells  a  story  so  interesting  that  it  must  be  repeated  and  then  seen 
through  fresh  examining  eyes  again  and  again.  Lizzie  Borden  has 
achieved  that  rare  status.  The  LBQ  will  not  run  out  of  copy. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  state-sponsored  community  college  to 
sponsor  an  exotic  international  quarterly  devoted  to  a  special 
focus  in  American  history.  BCC  is  not  a  publish-or-perish 
research  university.  And  right  now  the  state  budget  supporting 
the  college  is  being  drastically  reduced.  The  college  has  a 
foundation  based  on  outside  contributions.  Those  contributions 
are  often  specific.  There  is  a  specific  consideration  at  the 
foundation  that  has  as  its  focus  the  LBQ.  You  have  to  love  Fall 
River. 

After  35  years  spent  teaching  at  BCC  and  getting  to  know 
Miss  Lizzie,  I  retired  from  the  college  in  June  of  2001.  At  that 
time  the  LBQ  had  subscribers  in  five  countries,  and  here  in 
America  two  of  the  subscribers  were  a  dean  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  the  dean  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  Such  a 
readership  reflects  well  on  Maynard  Bertolet.  That  June  I  knew 
the  publication  was  in  good  hands,  but  one  serious  problem 
remained:  who  was  going  to  serve  as  publisher?  Who  at  BCC 
could  or  would  replace  me?  Who  had  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Borden  story  and  a  knowledge  of  publications?  Like 
any  scholar  seeking  answers,  I  went  to  our  library  and,  lo  and 
behold,  there  she  was.  Dr.  Gabriela  Schalow  Adler  was  not  only 
one  of  the  college's  professional  librarians,  she  had  done  her 
doctoral  dissertation  on  the  Lizzie  Borden  case  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  She  not  only  could  replace  me,  but  after  a 
couple  of  wonderful  conversations  she  said  she  would.  And  she 
does.  I  am  very  pleased  the  legend  of  Lizzie  Borden  lives  on  in 
the  pages  of  this  fine  quarterly,  and  hope  it  will  continue  to  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  it  seems  nothing  lives  forever.  Some 
day  I  too  will  have  my  demise,  but  unlike  most,  I  know  who  will 
be  waiting  for  me  when  I  die  and  go  to  hell. 
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LIZZIE  ON  LINE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

GABRIELLA  ADLER'S  "BUT  SHE  DOESN'T  LOOK  LIKE  A  FIEND" 

This  lengthy  piece  by  the  LBQ's  publisher  is  truly  a  wonderful 
contribution  to  Borden  studies.  It  runs  a  full  6  pages  and  includes 
a  bibliography  and  many  images  related  to  the  case.  I  highly 
recommend  it.  It  was  published  in  the  January  1999  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  and  the  UCLA  Film  and  Television  Archives.  The 
UCLA  Film  and  Television  Archives  site  description  states: 

Adler  uncovers  the  mythology  surrounding  the  murder  of 
Lizzie  Borden's  parents  in  1892.  Drawing  on  contempo- 
rary newspaper  accounts  and  biographies  as  well  as 
popular  poems  and  novels,  Adler  explores  the  ways  in 
which  gender  and  class  differences  are  expressed  in  the 
varying  versions  of  the  story.  Through  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  a  made-for- television-movie,  The  Legend  of  Lizzie 
Borden  (1974),  she  demonstrates  that,  though  current 
accounts  stray  considerably  from  the  historical  record  of 
Borden's  trial,  they  represent  the  calcification  of  the  often- 
contradictory  details  of  the  history  and  legend  of  Lizzie 
Borden. 

Read  it  online  at: 

http://www.cinema.ucla.edu/women/adler/adlerl.html 

Or  download  an  MS  Word  version  from: 

http://www.cinema.ucla.edu/women/ 

STEPHEN  RONAN'S  OUR  LADY  OF  FALL  RIVER 

This  is  the  full-length  poem  on  the  case  originally  published  in 
1983.  It  is  beautifully  evocative  and  a  magnificent  work  of  prose 
poetry. 

http://www.thepoetspress.org/reaper/ronan.htm 

ED  SAM'S  LIZZIE  BORDEN  UNLOCKED 

This  story,  originally  published  as  a  chapbook  by  Tulip  Press,  is 
one  of  the  web's  most  interesting.  Be  warned  however,  the  first 
page  contains  embedded  music  and  other  pages  will  literally 
scream  at  you  when  you  visit  them.  Each  page  is  a  chapter  and 
there  is  ordering  information  if  you  wish  to  purchase  a  bound 
copy. 
http :  //www,  curiouschapbooks .  com/Catalog/cntnts/cntnts  .html 

-  NEXT  ISSUE  - 
LIZZIE  ON  THE  AUCTION  BLOCK 


THE  JEFFERSON  BORDEN  AFFAIR 

(Continued from  Page  11) 

[The  vessel  referred  to  by  the  Item  is  undoubtedly  the  schooner 
Jefferson  Borden.]" 

On  August  15,   1892  the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard 
printed  the  following: 

"FALL  RIVER,  Aug.  13  »  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  sensational  dispatch  from  Lynn 
concerning  the  motive  for  the  murder  of  Andrew 
J.  Borden  having  been  found  in  his  giving 
evidence  against  mutinous  sailors  of  schooner 
Jefferson  Borden,  which  led  to  their  conviction 


and  imprisonment,  diligent  inquiry  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statement.  As  a  result  of  that  inquiry  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  story  as  published  in  the  Lynn  Item, 
is  a  "fake".  Old  business  men,  who  have  known 
Andrew  J.  Borden  all  his  life,  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  he  not  only  never  sailed  on  the  Jefferson 
Borden,  but  in  all  probability  never  saw  the 
vessel.  Mr.  Borden  was  a  man  who  at  all  times 
stayed  at  home  and  attended  to  business,  and  his 
relations  were  such  that  never,  at  least  at  the 
period  of  the  mutiny  on  the  Borden,  was  he  absent 
from  Fall  River." 

On  Aug.  15,  1892  the  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard 
printed  a  follow-up  article: 

"Borden  Mutiny  Clew  Exploded. 

The  dispatch  from  Lynn  published  in  the  Stan- 
dard on  Saturday  afternoon  connecting  the 
imprisoned  mutineers  of  the  schooner  Jefferson 
Borden  with  the  murder  of  Andrew  J.  Borden  and 
his  wife  on  the  score  of  revenge  for  their  alleged 
testimony  against  them  caused  much  excitement 
in  Fall  River  for  a  time  until  it  was  ascertained 
that  neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Borden  were  aboard  the 
schooner  on  that  voyage.  The  story,  however,  is 
effectually  refuted  by  a  personal  dispatch  from  the 
Warden  of  the  State  Prison  at  Thomaston,  Me.,  in 
which  he  states  that  both  George  Miller  and 
William  Clark  (sic),  the  ringleaders  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Borden  mutiny,  are  still  in  custody  there." 

There  had  also  been  a  rumor  that  Andrew  J.  Borden  had  been 
a  partial  owner  of  the  Jefferson  Borden.  This  story  was  effectively 
negated  by  an  article  in  the  April  1997  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Flynn. 

The  trial  was  held  in  Boston  in  1875  with  Miller  and  Smith, 
the  alleged  ringleaders,  being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Later  that  sentence  was  reduced  to  life  in  prison.  There 
are  two  different  reports  on  Glew.  One  that  he  was  acquitted,  the 
other  that  he  was  convicted  and  served  ten  years  before  moving 
out  of  state. 

I  was  able  to  find  only  one  book  on  the  mutiny  and  two 
copies  of  it  were  for  sale  at  the  price  of  $234.00  each  on 
www,  bookfinder.  com . 

The  Jefferson  Borden  Mutiny 
Trial  of  George  Miller,  John  Glew  &  William  Smith 
for  Murder  on  the  High  Seas 
Boston,  1876:  141  pages. 
Printed  under  Direction  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 

Sources: 

New  Bedford  Evening  Standard,  August  13,  1892  :  1 
New  Bedford  Evening  Standard,  August  15,  1892  :  2 
New  Bedford  Evening  Standard,  August  15,  1892  :  8 

Flynn,  Robert  A. 

Fact  or  Fantasy: 

The  Jefferson  Borden  Mutiny 

in  Relation  to  the  Borden  Murders 
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Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  Volume  IV.2  (April  1997):  9 

Rebello,  Leonard 

Lizzie  Borden:  Past  and  Present 

Al-Zach  Press,  Fall  River,  MA.,  1999:  120 

Web  sites: 

The  Casebook:  Jack  the  Ripper 

http://www.  casebook,  org/victorianlondon/eastandwest.html 

?show=5 

Clements  Library 

Univ.  of  Michigan,  Summer  2001  Book  Sale,  item  274. 

http://www.  elements,  umich.  edu/Dup/indx6.  html 

ALICE  M.  RUSSELL  -  THE  TRIAL  TESTIMONY 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Q.    Miss  Lizzie  went  to  the  cemetery? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  the  officers  come  right  into  the  house  as  quick  as 
the  funeral  party  went  and  search  everything  about  the  house 
in  her  absence? 

A.    No,  sir. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 
Q 

A 


Didn't  they  come  in  during  that  time? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  they  made  searches? 

They  made  a  search,  but  they  didn't  search  everywhere. 

Did  they  go  into  her  room? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  go  up  into  the  room  while  they  were  at  work  there? 
Yes,  sir. 


Q.    What  did  they  do? 

MR.  MOODY. 
MR.  ROBINSON. 


This  was  on  Saturday? 

This  was  on  Saturday  while  the  bodies 

were  going  to  the  grave. 


Q.    Do  you  wish  to  answer  the  question? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  one  of  the  officers  took  the  keys  that  lay  on 
the  bureau  after  Miss  Lizzie  had  left  and  unlocked  one  or  two 
drawers  in  her  bureau,  and  didn't  search  any  farther  there.  I 
think  they  opened  what  she  called  her  toilet  room,  pulled  the 
portiere  one  side,  just  looked  there  a  little.  I  don't  know  how 
much  they  searched.  I  don't  think  very  much;  and  they  went 
into  Miss  Emma's  room  and  looked  around,  and  opened  the 
cupboard  door  in  her  room,  and  I  remember  one  of  the 
officers  pressing  against  a  bundle  after  he  shut  it,  I  think  so, 
some  pillow  or  blanket,  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  bed 
was  taken  to  pieces.  That  is  all  that  I  saw. 

Q.    There  was  no  resistance  or  objection  made  at  all? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    They  had  full  sway? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  that  was  the  same  at  all  the  searches,  wasn't  it,  they  had 

no  resistance  or  objection? 
A.    I  never  heard  of  any  while  I  was  there. 
Q.    At  any  of  the  times? 


A.  No,  sir,  not  a  word. 

Q.  Now,  nothing  more  occurred  about  this,  but  do  I  understand 
it  was  the  following  Monday  morning  that  you  had  the  talk 
with  Lizzie  and  Emma  about  the  dress? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  other  searches  made  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  over  the  house? 
A.  As  I  understand  it. 

Q.  And  again  in  Miss  Lizzie's  room? 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  in  the  clothes  room? 

A.  I  don't  know.  The  officers  had  the  house.  We  left  the  rooms, 
and  they  took  the  floor.  We  went  below. 

Q.  They  had  the  whole  premises? 

A.   Yes,  sir,  and  what  they  searched  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  The  city  marshal  was  there? 
A.   I  suppose  so.  I  didn't  know  him. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  there? 
A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.  More  than  one? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  one  officer? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  me  some  idea? 

A.  I  haven't  any  idea.  There  were  several.  There  were  more 
than  one  or  two.  There  were  several. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  morning,  Monday  morning,  you  told  Lizzie  and 
Emma  that  Mr.  Hanscom  had  asked  you  about  their  dresses, 
didn't  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  said.  "I  believe  that  the  burning  of  that  dress 
was  the  worst  thing  you  could  do,"  or  something  of  that 
kind? 

A.  I  said,  "I  am  afraid  the  burning  of  that  dress  was  the  worst 
thing  you  could  have  done,  Lizzie." 

Q.  And  Lizzie  said  what? 

A.   "Oh,  what  made  you  let  me  do  it?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

Q.  And  that  was  all  that  was  said? 

A.  That  is  all  I  remember  that  was  said. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  there  being  a  number  of  people  in  the  house 
on  Thursday,  and  were  there  people  coming  in  and  asking 
her  questions  about  the  matter,  and  where  she  was,  and  so 
on?  Did  you  hear  that?  A  great  many  people  questioning 
her? 

A.   Well,  down  stairs  before  she  went  up,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  down  stairs? 

A.  Not  a  great  many  people,  but  people  that  came  in,  officers. 

Q.  Officers  and  neighbors,  and  so  on,  and  the  others  newspaper- 
men? 
A.   Well,  I  don't  know.   I  don't  remember  about  that,  but  I  know 
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Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


there  were  people  talking  with  her,  and  I  remember  seeing 
her  talking  with  officers  once  before  she  went  upstairs. 

Did  you  see  Mrs.  Bowen  there  at  any  time? 
Yes,  sir. 

When  did  she  come? 
She  came  after  I  did. 

And  came  while  Lizzie  was  down  stairs? 
Yes,  sir. 

While  she  was  in  the  kitchen? 
Yes,  sir. 


This  note  you  spoke  about — what  was  said  about  the  note, — 
that  Dr.  Bowen  said  he  had  made  a  search  for  it  or  they  had 
made  a  search  for  it  and  hadn't  been  able  to  find  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Searched  in  the  waste-basket  and  searched  in  her  dress,  and 

hadn't  been  able  to  find  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  positive  it  was  Dr.  Bowen.  I  always  thought 

it  was  Dr.  Bowen. 

Q.    At  any  rate,  what  was  said,  was  said  in  the  presence  of 

Lizzie? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  same  person  said  she  must  have  burned  it? 
A.    I  think  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.    She  said  perhaps  she  did,  or  supposed  she  did,  or  must  have? 
A.    I  said  that,  and  Lizzie  said  "yes,  she  must  have."  I  think  that 
was  the  way  it  was. 

RE-DIRECT. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Moody.)    With  what  officers  did  you  go  about  the 
premises  on  the  day  of  the  homicide,  Thursday? 
I  don't  know. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 
A 

Q 

A 


Do  you  know  their  names? 
No,  sir. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Fleet? 
I  know  him  now. 

Was  he  one  of  them? 

I  am  not  sure.  I  always  thought  so. 

What  is  the  material  of  which  the  Bedford  cord  dress  is 

made? 

All  cotton.  That  dress  was  all  cotton. 

And  not  silk? 

No,  sir.  There  are  different  kinds  of  Bedford  cord. 

While  we  are  on  it,  what  is  this?  (Exhibiting  blue  skirt) 
Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It  is  silk,  but  I  don't  know  what 
kind. 

What  is  the  waist? 
I  call  it  sateen. 

What  is  calico  composed  of? 
Cotton. 

All  cotton? 
Yes,  sir. 

Is  a  Bedford  cord  an  expensive  dress  or  a  cheap  dress? 


MR.  ROBINSON.      I  don't  know  that  we  care  about  that. 
A.   Different  qualities:  it  is  cheap. 

MR.  ROBINSON.      Wait  a  moment,  please. 


MR.  MOODY. 
MR.  ROBINSON. 
Mr.  MOODY. 


MASON,  C.  J. 


Possibly  you  had  better  object  before 

you  rule  on  it. 

I  don't  rule  on  it.  I  want  the  witness  to 

wait  when  I  object. 

I  don't  care  to  press  it  against  any 

impression  of  your  Honors'.  I  thought 

it    was    competent.    There    is    some 

testimony  here  that  it  was  a  cheap 

calico  or  cotton  dress. 

It  may  be  answered. 


Q.  Was  this  Bedford  Cord  of  which  this  dress  was  composed, 

cheap  or  otherwise? 
A.   Cheap. 

Q.  Cheap  material.  Which  edge  was  it  that  you  saw  soiled  as  the 
skirt  of  the  dress  was  exposed  to  your  view  on  Sunday 
morning? 

A.  The  bottom  of  it, — what  touches  the  ground. 

Q.  The  part  that  touches  the  ground,  do  you  mean? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  soiling  upon  any  other  part  than  upon  the  bottom 

of  the  dress? 
A.   No,  sir,  I  did  not. 


Q.  Could  you  see  sufficiently  of  the  rest  of  the  dress  to  see 

whether  it  was  soiled  or  not,  except  the  edges? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  soiled  with  a  number  of  things  without 

MR.  ROBINSON.      Well,  wait. 


Q.  Could  it  have  been  soiled  with  a  number  of  things  without 

your  seeing  it? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 


Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that  plan  (Ex.  6),  and  if  you  can  see 
it  enough,  tell  me  where  the  cupboard  was  in  which  the  waist 
of  the  dress  was  lying?  I  will  help  you  (pointing),  That 
cupboard? 

A.  That  is  the  cupboard. 

Q.  Was  it  near  that  cupboard  or  upon  the  other  side  of  the  stove 

that  she  was  standing  with  the  skirt? 
A.   I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  How  near  to  that  cupboard  was  she  standing  when  the  waist  - 

MR.  ROBINSON.      I  don't  want  to  interfere,  but  let  Miss 

Russell  point  out  where  she  stood. 

Q.  Where  did  she  stand? 

A.  The  stove  was  here,  and  she  stood  right  here,  (pointing) 


MR.  JENNINGS. 


MR.  MOODY. 


I  would  like  to  have  that  marked,  if 

you  please. 

I  will  mark  it,  or  let  her  mark  it,  rather. 


Q.  Now  mark,  if  you  please,  on  that  plan  the  place  of  the  waist 
of  that  dress,  where  the  stove  is,  and  where  she  was  standing. 
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A. 


Q- 

A. 


Of  course  I  can't  tell  accurately,  but  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, I  would  say  the  stove  is  here:  the  fire  pot  in  the  stove  is 
here:  here  is  where  she  stood,  right  here. 


MR.  JENNINGS. 
THE  WITNESS. 
MR.  JENNINGS. 
THE  WITNESS. 


Put  a  cross  here. 

She  stood  right  here,  (marking) 

Where  that  cross  is? 

Yes,  sir,  right  at  the  corner. 


And  where  was  the  waist  in  the  closet? 
Assuming  these  are  the  shelves? 


MR.  MOODY. 
MR.  JENNINGS. 
THE  WITNESS. 

MR.  JENNINGS. 
THE  WITNESS. 
MR.  ROBINSON. 
THE  WITNESS. 
MR.  MOODY. 


Yes. 

Put  a  round  mark. 

Half  way  up  the  shelves,  I  think,  or  a 

little  more  than  halfway  up. 

Where  that  round  mark  is? 

Yes,  sir. 

The  closet  door  was  open? 

Yes,  sir. 

(Showing  plan  to  jury).    She  says  the 

stove  is  the  place  she  has  indicated  by 

the  mark,  with  the  fire  part  of  the  stove 

towards  the  closet;  that  the  closet  door 

was    open:    that    she    was    standing 

between  the  stove  and  the  closet  door, 

and  the  point  indicated  by  that  cross: 

that  half  way  up  the  shelves  in  this 

closet,  the  door  of  which  was  open, 

was  the  waist  of  the  dress. 

What  was  that  cupboard,  as  you  call  it,  used  for.   What  was 

its  use? 

I  don't  suppose  that  is  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

I  want  to  see  whether  it    is  a  clothes 
closet  or  a  food  closet. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference,   I 
submit.  It  was  simply  on  a  shelf  there 
in  the  closet. 

She  may  answer  one  way  or  the  other. 
Very  well. 


MR.  ROBINSON 
MR.  MOODY. 
MR.  ROBINSON 


MASON,  C.  J. 
MR.  ROBINSON. 


As  near  as  I  remember,  there  was  coal  and  wood  kept  in  the 
closet,  and  on  the  other  shelves  I  remember  seeing  flat  irons: 
that  is  all  I  remember:  there  were  kitchen  utensils. 


JOSEPH  CARPENTER  -  ONCE  MORE  WITH  FEELING 

(Continued from  Page  10) 

Lizzie  in  the  house  at  the  time  Mr.  Borden  was  killed.  To  add  to 
the  problem,  a  professional  ice  cream  salesman  by  the  name  of 
Hyman  Lubinsky  identified  a  woman,  not  Bridget,  in  the  back 
yard.  Knowlton  tried  to  discredit  Mr.  Lubinsky's  testimony  and 
failed.  He  may  have  invented  the  biggest  story  in  the  common- 
wealth's history.  The  thinking  was  that  it  was  so  terribly  hot  that 
no  one  could  be  in  the  loft  of  the  barn,  so  Lizzie's  story  is  a  lie. 
Most  of  the  world  bought  it,  but  not  the  jury.  I  don't  either, 
because  of  the  following  double  standard.  If  it  was  cool  enough 
for  Mr.  Borden  to  walk  all  over  town  with  his  big  Prince  Albert 
coat,  it  would  be  cool  enough  for  the  32-year-old  Lizzie  Borden 
to  go  into  the  loft  of  a  barn  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Knowlton,  the  entire  police  department,  and  Attorney 
General  Pillsbury  were  convinced  of  Lizzie's  guilt.  Also,  it  was 
Knowlton  and  Marshall  Hilliard  who  questioned  Peter  Driscoll, 
the  barber,  about  whether  he  shaved  Joseph  Carpenter  on  August 
3,  1892.  They  were  already  satisfied  that  Carpenter  was  not  the 
murderer  they  wanted.  That's  something  like  the  fox  guarding  the 
hen  house. 

Another  thing,  I  don't  subscribe  to  the  reasoning  that: 
"There  is  one  other  feature  pointing  to  the  innocence  of 
Carpenter.    A  possible  suspect  was  the  "wild-eyed  man",  a 
suspicious  character  spotted  by  Dr.  Handy  lurking  around 
the  Borden  house  at  the  day  and  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime.     Carpenter  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  good 
doctor's  detailed  description  of  that  individual." 
I  do  understand  that  the  "wild-eyed  man"  was  never  found 
and  may  never  have  existed.  However,  it  is  somewhat  confusing 
to  claim  that  Carpenter  is  innocent  because  he  doesn't  resemble 
an  imaginary  man.    By  that  reasoning,  we  might  also  say  that 
Lizzie  is  innocent  for  the  same  reason. 

Thank's  for  listening  to  these  ramblings  of  mine.  I  appreciate 
the  printed  forum  of  expression. 


What  do  you  say  Miss  Russell?    Was  it  a  food  closet  or  a 
clothes  closet? 


TRIAL  BY  THEORY: 
THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  MYSTERY 

(Continued from  Page  11) 

Porter:  Come  on  -  past  Fall  River's  old  Academy  Theatre  -  the  famous  actress  friend  of  Lizzie  Borden,  Nance  CNeil,  is 

playing  there  next  week  -  and  around  the  corner  from  the  market,  step  with  me  across  the  old  Fall  River  granite 
curbstone  onto  Borden  Street,  to  Second  Street  and  up  a  few  houses  past  a  brothel,  on  to  Addie  Churchill's  dilapidat- 
ed mansion  -  across  the  street  from  Chase's  livery  stable  and  the  home  and  surgery  of  the  Borden's  physician,  Dr. 
Seabury  Bowen.  There's  Irish  physician  Dr.  Kelly  next  door,  but  they  hardly  give  him  a  nod!  He's  Catholic! 

Second  Street  is  a  bustling  commercial  neighborhood,  but  most  of  the  Toffs  have  long  ago  moved  to  the  Hill,  north 
of  Central  Congregational  Church.  Here  though  is  what  they  call  Below  the  Hill  -  the  Corky  Row  from  whence  I 
sprang,  with  the  rest  of  the  Irish  muckers.  Come  to  think  of  it  -  that  was  probably  Lizzie's  motive:  to  get  away  from 
us  shanty  Irish  and  live  on  the  Hill  in  the  Highlands  where  she  belonged,  with  the  rest  of  the  swells. 

Assistant  Marshall  Fleet: 

God,  the  sight  that  hit  our  eyes  when  the  front  door  was  opened,  and  police  and  doctors  mill  over  the  crime  scene, 
tracking  over  the  evidence  as  they  lay  the  two  corpses  on  the  dining  room  table.  They  had  found  Mr.  Andrew 
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Borden,  age  70,  stretched  out  in  the  horsehair  sofa  in  the  sitting  room  flush  against  the  wall  nearest  the  parlor  door. 

Mr.  Andrew  Borden,  his  left  eye  hanging  out,  his  head  and  face  dressed  like  round  steak  ground,  his  nose  nearly 
sliced  through  -  his  six  foot  frame  too  large  for  the  sofa,  his  legs  dangle  off  the  bottom  of  the  couch. 

Dr.  Dolan:  I  am  Dr.  William  Dolan,  Medical  Examiner.  The  trajectory  of  the  blood  -  the  blow  was  such  that  Mr.  Borden  died 

instantly  -  the  direction  of  the  blood  spattered  on  the  wall  behind  the  couch.  Hmm.  Funny  the  way  Mr.  Borden's  head 
lies  back  flush  against  the  open  doorway.  Could  the  murderer  have  stood  behind  the  door,  reached  over  and  swung 
the  hatchet?  Mr.  Borden  had  been  taking  a  pre-lunch  nap.  He  would  have  never  known  what  hit  him;  at  least  that's 
something  to  be  thankful  for. 

(Music  refrain,  continued  through  the  play) 

Ta-ra-ra  boom  dee-ay 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-dee-ay 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe  and  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks, 
and  then  she  stood  behind  the  door  and  gave  her  father  forty-four! 

Ta-ra-ra  boom  dee-ay 
Ta-ra-ra  boom  dee-ay! 

I  was  puzzled  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Borden's  Prince  Albert  coat  rolled  up  and  wedged  under  the  pillow  under  Mr. 
Borden's  head.  I've  been  wondering  about  that  coat  -  it's  not  like  miserly  Andrew  Borden  to  bunch  up  his  good  wool 
coat,  the  one  he  always  wore  outdoors,  winter  and  summer,  into  a  pillow.  Not  like  him,  at  all.  I  wonder...  Could  the 
killer  swinging  from  the  doorway  have  worn  the  coat  like  an  apron  -  to  cover  the  blood?  Hmm... 

(Bridget  the  Irish  Maid  enters) 

Bridget:  (with  an  Irish  brogue)  And  there  was  another  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Borden,  Lizzie's  stepmother  of  25  years  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  guest  room  at  the  top  of  the  front  stairs  between 
the  bed  and  a  heavy  bureau.  She  had  turned  to  run,  took  one  hatchet  blow  in  the  forehead  and  clambered  over  the 
bed,  but  the  killer  wielded  the  hatchet  frenziedly  from  behind.  There  were  nineteen  blows  in  all,  there's  a  large  gash 
on  her  shoulder. 

The  police  had  been  called  and  before  it  was  over  there  were  dozens  of  doctors  milling  around  the  crime  scene. 
Outside,  crowds  grew  larger  and  more  threatening  as  the  day  went  on,  as  droves  of  the  low  class  Irish  and  Lancashire 
"Jicks"  left  their  work  in  the  cotton  mill. 

Assistant  Marshall  Fleet  and  Officers  Harrington,  Medley  and  Doherty  finally  got  admitted  to  Lizzie's  bedroom  to 
the  right  of  the  guest  room  at  the  top  of  the  front  stairwell.  Lizzie  had  already  changed  her  dress  and  put  on  a  pink 
wrapper.  They  grilled  me  about  the  dress  Lizzie  had  worn  that  morning.  Nobody  ever  really  knew.  They  thought  I 
did. 

Assistant  Marshall  Fleet: 

Dr.  Bowen  and  Reverend  Jubb  were  fussing  over  Lizzie  as  she  reclined  in  a  half  swoon  on  the  sofa. 

Dr.  Bowen:  Is  it  really  necessary  to  disturb  the  poor  girl  now?  She  is  prostate  with  grief. 

Officer  Harrington: 

Finally  we  were  admitted.  Lizzie  lay  on  a  sofa  in  her  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  front  stairs  and  three  women,  Dr. 
Bowen's  wife  Phoebe,  next  door  neighbor  Addie  Churchill  and  her  friend  Alice  Russell,  were  rubbing  Lizzie's 
extremities.  Lizzie  had  changed  her  dress  into  a  pink  wrapper.  The  question  was:  What  had  she  been  wearing  that 
morning?  No  blood  stained  dress  has  ever  been  found  ...  or  had  Lizzie  burned  the  dress,  as  her  friend  Alice  Russell's 
testimony  strongly  suggested  at  the  grand  jury  the  following  December? 

Officer  Harrington: 

Where  were  you  when  your  father  was  killed? 

Lizzie:  I  was  in  the  barn. 

(ENTRANCE  OF  LIZZIE  BORDEN  IN  A  BROWN  STUDY) 
Lizzie  Borden:     We  Bordens  hailed  from4he  first  Bordens  in  Tiverton  -  John  Borden  was  a  friend  of  King  Philip  and  Ann  Hutchin- 
son in  Portsmouth.  Did  you  know  that  the  Bordens  owned  all  the  water  rights  for  the  great  textile  mills? 

I  have  a  feeling  something  terrible  is  going  to  happen.  I  am  afraid  someone  will  do  something.  They  tried  to  poison 
the  milk. 

Last  week  Father  had  words  with  a  shop  tenant  of  his,  Mr.  Jonathan  Clegg.  I'm  weighed  down  with  foreboding.  I 
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must  go  home.  Uncle  John  Vinnicum  Morse  (the  brother  of  my  real  mother  who  died  when  I  was  five)  has  come  over 
for  supper  from  New  Bedford.  He  and  father  are  always  up  to  something  when  Uncle  John  visits  from  his  horse 
trading  in  Iowa.  Five  years  ago,  he  was  involved  in  a  financial  venture  when  father  gave  half  a  house  to  my  step- 
mother. I  hate  her!  A  year  ago  somebody  broke  into  our  locked  house...  Father  killed  all  my  pet  pigeons  in  the  barn  - 
with  an  axe! 

In  the  toxic  haze  from  the  mills,  I  cough  my  way  home  across  Spring  Street  to  Second.  Will  I  ever  marry?  Not  unless 
I  get  out  of  this  disreputable  shanty  neighborhood! 

I  can  hardly  breathe  for  the  smoke  from  the  printworks.  Oh  those  rare  nights  when  the  Westport  sea  breeze  manages 
to  rout  the  muggy,  viscous  factory  air,  I  sometimes  sit  with  my  sister  Emma  and  watch  the  great  whorls  of  chimney 
swifts  that  flock  like  bats  and  are  swallowed  into  the  vortex  of  the  great  smokestack  (the  largest  in  the  world)  -  we 
can  see  it  from  our  front  stoop. 

It  is  Wednesday  evening,  August  3,  1892. 

I  have  my  own  key  -  I'll  open  the  front  door.  I  pray  it  isn't  bolted  from  the  inside  yet.  My  father  keeps  triple  locks  on 
the  doors.  I'll  try  to  slip  by  the  open  door  of  the  sitting  room  where  the  three  of  them  will  be:  Pa  and  my  stepmother 
and  my  Uncle  John  are  whispering,  whispering. 

Hard  to  see  anyway.  Pa  stints  on  the  kerosene  lamps.  I'll  slip  up  the  front  staircase  to  my  room.  Dark,  dark  thoughts. 
So  hot  I'll  keep  my  door  off  the  upstairs  landing  ajar. 

Get  into  bed  quickly  and  lie  awake  listening,  listening  to  the  voices  of  Uncle  John,  Papa  -  and  my  Stepmother  Abby  - 
that  old  thing  is  not  my  mother!  -  In  the  sitting  room  below:  whispering,  whispering.  What  are  the  three  of  them 
plotting  against  Emma  and  me  now!  I  hate  my  stepmother  Abby.  I  fear  father  will  disinherit  my  sister  Emma  and  me 
in  favor  of  my  stepmother  and  put  us  spinsters  in  the  poorhouse. 

Whisper,  Whisper,  Whisper: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden:  "Maybe  we  should  not  proceed  with  tomorrow's  business  at  the  bank,  Andrew."  "No,  Abby  we'll  proceed..." 
"But  look  at  how  she  took  on  about  Abby's  property  settlement... "  "That's  what  I  mean  Andrew,  I  don't  like  it.  Something  is  going  to 
happen. " 

At  the  inquest  the  following  Tuesday,  District  Attorney  Hosea  Knowlton  asked  the  same  questions.  Incidentally,  Lizzie's  inquest 
testimony  ...  the  only  one  time  she  ever  testified  was  thrown  out  at  the  trial  the  following  June  ...  on  a  Miranda-like  technicality.  A  big 
defeat  for  the  prosecution. 

At  the  inquest: 

Knowlton:  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  murders? 

Lizzie:  Downstairs  in  the  house  before  father  came  home.  Later,  in  the  loft  of  the  barn. 

Knowlton:  In  the  loft  of  the  barn?  Wasn't  there  water  in  the  barn  there?  To  wash  off  a  hatchet?  What  did  you  do  upstairs  for  20 

minutes? 

Lizzie:  I  ate  a  few  pears  and  I  looked  for  lead  to  fix  a  screen  ... 

Knowlton:  Give  me  your  full  name. 

Lizzie:  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden. 

Q.  Is  it  Lizzie  or  Elizabeth? 

A.  Lizzie. 

Q.  You  were  so  christened? 

A.  I  was  so  christened. 

Q.  What  is  your  age,  please? 

A.  Thirty-two. 

Q.  Your  mother  is  not  living? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  When  did  she  die? 

A.  She  died  when  I  was  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  her,  then? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  your  father  been  married  to  your  stepmother? 

A.  I  think  about  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  your  father  making  a  will? 

A.  No  sir,  except  I  heard  somebody  say  once  that  there  was  one  several  years  ago;  that  is  all  I  ever  heard. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  so? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Morse,  my  real  mother's  brother.  Abby  Borden  was  not  my  mother. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  your  father  was  worth? 
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A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  something  about  his  real  estate? 

A.  I  know  what  real  estate  he  owned,  part  of  it;  I  don't  know  whether  I  know  it  all  or  not. 

I  heard  my  Uncle  John  say  that  Mr.  Borden  had  a  will. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  your  father? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  mention  the  subject  of  will  to  you? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  He  never  told  you  that  he  had  made  a  will,  or  had  not? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  marriage  settlement  with  your  stepmother  that  you  knew  of? 

A.  I  never  knew  of  any. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anything  of  his  proposing  to  make  a  will? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  your  father  was  on  bad  terms  with? 

A.  There  was  a  man  that  came  there  that  he  had  trouble  with.  I  don't  know  who  the  man  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  Wednesday  evening? 

A.  I  spent  the  evening  with  Miss  Russell. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  remember,  when  did  you  return? 

A.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  The  family  had  then  retired? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  or  not.  I  went  right  to  my  room;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Had  your  stepmother  any  property? 

A.  .  I  don't  know,  only  that  she  had  half  the  house  that  belonged  to  her  father.  My  father  gave  her  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  On  Fourth  Street. 

Q.  Who  lives  in  it? 

A.  Her  half-sister. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  pleasant  terms  with  your  stepmother  since  then? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Cordial? 

A.  It  depends  upon  one's  idea  of  cordiality,  perhaps. 

Q.  According  to  your  idea  of  cordiality? 

A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Were  your  relations  towards  her  that  of  daughter  and  mother? 

A.  In  some  ways  it  was,  and  in  some  it  was  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  your  stepmother  going  out  of  the  house  the  morning  of  the  murder? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  her  going  out  of  the  house? 

A.  She  told  me  she  had  had  a  note,  somebody  was  sick,  and  said  "I  am  going  to  get  the  dinner  on  the  way,"  and  asked  me  what  I 

wanted  for  dinner. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her? 

A.  Yes,  I  told  her  I  did  not  want  anything. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  suppose  she  had  gone? 

A.  I  supposed  she  had  gone. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  her  come  back? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  her  go  or  come  back,  but  I  supposed  she  went. 

Q.  When  you  found  your  father  dead  you  supposed  your  mother  had  gone? 

A.  I  did  not  know.  I  said  to  the  people  who  came  in  "I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.  Borden  is  out  or  in;  I  wish  you  would  see  if  she  is  in 

her  room." 

(ENTER  A  GROUP  OF  WOMEN  BLOOMER  GIRLS  AND  SUFFRAGETTES  CARRYING  PROTEST  SIGNS) 

DA  DA  DA  -  Dah,  Dah,  Dah,  Dah 
(Drum  and  Bugle) 

FREE  LIZZIE 

LET  WOMEN  VOTE 

BEWARE  OF  DEMON  RUM! 

NO,  NO,  A  THOUSAND  TIMES  NO 
YOU'LL  NEVER  CONVICT  THIS  HELPLESS  CHILD! 
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THEY  HANGED  BATHSHEBA  SPOONER  - 
BUT  NEVER  AGAIN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS! 

Whisper,  whisper: 

That  all  men  jury  ofDighton  and  Westport,  fathers  of  young  women  just  like  Lizzie,  would  never  convict  her.  It  was  premeditated  -  a 
hanging  offense.  Whoever  did  it  killed  Abby  after  9  A.M.  and  then  hung  around  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least  till  Andrew  came  home. 
Even  the  Providence  Journal  -  we  Irish  call  it,  the  Prot-es-tant  Journal  -  came  to  suspect  it  had  to  be  an  inside  job. 

Porter:  The  Grand  Jury  had  been  convened  in  November  1892  and  the  collective  wisdom  was  that  Lizzie  would  not  be 

indicted. 

But  Lizzie's  spinster  friend  Alice  Russell  had  something  that  had  been  bothering  her.  She  had  seen  Lizzie  burn  a  red- 
stained,  bedford  cord,  dress  in  the  Borden's  kitchen  stove,  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  Thursday  murders. 

Lizzie  burned  a  suspiciously  stained  dress!  The  fact  that  no  one  had  told  the  officials  about  the  dress  burning  wore 
on  Alice  Russell's  conscience. 

The  Grand  Jury  had  already  adjourned  without  an  indictment,  but  Alice  Russell's  testimony  caused  the  judge  to 
reconvene  the  Grand  Jury  in  early  December.  Lizzie  was  indicted  and  held  over  without  bail  at  the  Taunton  House  of 
Correction.  Alice's  Fall  River  friends  never  forgave  Alice  Russell  and  shunned  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Porter:  The  trial  began  on  June  5,  1893  in  the  New  Bedford  Court  House.  Three  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Mas- 

sachusetts presided:  Chief  Justice  Albert  Mason,  Justice  Caleb  Blodgett,  and  Justice  Justin  Dewey. 

The  prosecutor  was  District  Attorney  Knowlton.  The  defense  was  George  Robinson,  a  high-priced  Springfield 
attorney  and  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  got  $20,000  and  it  killed  Lizzie  to  pay  it.  And  note  this, 
Governor  Robinson  had,  in  fact,  appointed  Justice  Justin  Dewey  Superior  Court  Judge!  And  in  the  trial  Dewey,  not 
Mason,  pretty  much  ran  the  show. 

(ENTER  THE  THREE  PRESIDING  JUSTICES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT) 

Bailiff:  All  rise!  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye!  all  those  having  anything  to  do  before  the  Honorable,  the  Justices  of  the  Superior 

Court,  gather  around,  give  your  attention,  and  you  shall  be  heard.  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts!  Be 
seated! 

Alice  Russell,  spinster,  to  the  stand. 
(Q.  Robinson;  A.  Alice  Russell) 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  Miss  Russell? 

A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Who  got  the  breakfast  Sunday  morning? 

A.    I  got  the  breakfast. 

Q.    After  the  breakfast  had  been  got  and  the  dishes  had  been  cleared  away,  did  you  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  house  at  all? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Afterwards,  did  you  return? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    About  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  when  you  returned? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Was  it  before  noon? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  you  saw  after  you  returned? 

A.  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  saw  Miss  Lizzie  at  the  other  end  of  the  stove.  I  saw  Miss  Emma  at  the  sink.  Miss  Lizzie  was  at  the 
stove,  and  she  had  a  skirt  in  her  hand,  and  her  sister  turned  and  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  "I'm  going  to  burn  this  old  thing 
up,"  Lizzie  said.  "It's  covered  with  paint."  I  don't  know  whether  she  said  "covered  in  paint"  or  "covered  with  paint."  The  dress  was 
a  cheap  cotton  Bedford  cord.  Light  blue  ground  with  a  dark  figure  -  small  figure.  I'm  not  sure  when  she  got  it.  In  the  early  spring,  I 
think,  that  same  year.  The  first  time  I  saw  it,  she  told  me  that  she  had  got  her  Bedford  cord,  and  she  had  a  dressmaker  there,  and  I 
went  there  one  evening,  and  she  had  it  on,  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  dressmaker's  visit,  and  she  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  I 
said,  "Oh,  you  have  got  your  new  Bedford  cord." 

Q.    Is  that  what  we  call  a  calico?  Jennings  asked. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Quite  different  from  a  calico? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  is  it  a  cambric? 

A.    No,  sir. 

(Editor's  note:  Alas,  we  must  break  off  at  this  point.  Our  cast  of  characters  will  return  in  July.  See  you  then  ...) 
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LIZZIE  BORDEN: 


By  Annette  Holba 


University  of  Massachuseti 
Depository  Copy 

SHA  TTERING  THE  MYTH 


(Editor's  note:  As  we  have  all  seen  from 
time  to  time,  the  various  source  documents 
present  the  Borden  murders  through 
different  eyes.  Some  examples  might  be 
investigative  (police),  legalistic  (attor- 
neys), self-serving  and/or  matter  of  fact 
(witnesses),  documentary  (reporters), 
scripturally  (ministers),  and  so  forth. 
There  is  one  point  of  view  however  that  is 
often  overlooked,  and  that  is,  the  intellec- 
tual viewpoint.  Ms.  Holba  brings  to  us, 
for  the  first  time  in  these  pages,  that 
perspective.  You  will  note  it  has  consider- 
able weight  and  offers  a  delicious  look 
and  some  tasty  intellectual  cookies. 

Her  experience  is  simply  phenomenal. 
For  additional  details,  please  see  the  box 
on  page  10  .  Now ...  bring  your  dictionary 
along  and  lose  yours  elf  in  thought ...) 

The  focus  of  this  inquiry  is  to  examine 
motives  surrounding  the  aftermath  of  the 
Borden  murders  that  occurred  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  August  4,  1892.  My 
intention  is  not  to  seek  to  solve  these 
murders  but  rather  to  provide  an  objective 
look  at  the  crime,  the  investigation,  and  the 
official  inquest  transcript  testimony  of 
Lizzie  Borden  through  the  lens  of  Kenneth 
Burke's  theory  of  form  and  dimensions  of 
his  pentad.  While  there  are  many  unans- 
wered questions  that  aid  in  perpetuating 
this  myth  of  Lizzie  Borden,  this  paper 
entertains  only  two  questions.  First,  why 
do  the  police  and  prosecutors  pursue 
criminal  charges  against  Lizzie  Borden 
when  there  is  no  real  link  or  direct 
evidence  connecting  Lizzie  to  the  act  of 
murder?  Second,  why  do  women's  groups 
support  her  during  the  accusation  and  trial 
phase  and  then  demonstrate  their  disdain 


KENNETH  BURKE 

May  5,  1897  -  November  19,  1993 


after  her  acquittal? 

Burke's  theory  of  form  and  the 
dimensions  of  his  pentad  enable  a 
discussion  of  motives  that  may  help  to 
explain  why  certain  actions  were  taken  by 
contemporaries  of  Lizzie  Borden. 
Assuming  there  is  no  need  to  reconstruct 
the  story  of  the  Borden  murders,  I  begin 
with  introducing  Kenneth  Burke's  theory, 
and  then  I  address  each  particular  question 
through  the  lens  of  this  theory.  I  also 
examine  aspects  of  Burke's  Pentad  through 
lenses  of  Mystery,  Scapegoat,  and 
Propaganda,  which  enable  the  considera- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  motives. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  this 
analysis,  the  horizon  of  significance  will 
have  diverged,  resulting  in  opening  a  range 
of  possibilities  to  understand  the  events  in 
Fall  River,  1892. 


KENNETH  BURKE:  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  PENTAD 

Lizzie  Borden  Took  an  Axe 
And  Gave  Her  Mother  Forty  Whacks 
And  When  She  Saw  What  She  Had  Done 
She  Gave  Her  Father  Forty -One 

To  understand  why  people  are  moved 
to  a  particular  action,  Kenneth  Burke  states 
there  are  five  terms,  which  are  generating 
principles  of  motives.  They  are:  act, 
scene,  agent,  agency,  and  purpose  (Burke 
Grammar  xv).  Richard  Thames,  Burke 
scholar,  explains  this  pentad  as  having 
really  four  parts.  They  are:  Indicative  (act- 
scene),  Poetic  (agent),  Rhetorical  (agency), 
and  Ethical  (purpose,  religious)  (Lecture). 
In  the  case  of  the  Borden  murders,  the 
indicative  is  the  actual  factual  basis,  which 
is  represented  through  transcripts  of 
official  testimony.  The  poetic,  in  this  case, 
would  include  the  ditty,  whereby,  Lizzie 
Borden's  contemporaries  are  the  agents  of 
the  lyric.  There  is  some  internal  consisten- 
cy as  it  is  based  upon  an  actual  event  and 
can  be  contained  within  itself,  as  it  has  no 
other  purpose  than  to  rhyme  a  little  ditty 
about  a  particular  event.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Thames,  Burke  says 
that  every  linguistic  action  will  contain  all 
the  elements  of  the  pentad  (Lecture). 
Therefore,  while  this  can  stand  alone  as  an 
element  of  the  pentad,  it  can  also  function 
as  a  linguistic  act  with  a  rhetorical 
purpose,  to  deviate  the  fear  surrounding 
this  heinous  crime  (Thames  Lecture). 

Another  linguistic  act  within  the 
poetic  dimension  would  include  the  1975 
movie,  The  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden,  from 
Paramount  Pictures.  This  is  a  movie 
made  to  purely  entertain,  so  it  can  stand  on 
its  own.  However,  it  can  also  be  viewed  as 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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MISS  EIZfcETH  BORDEN'S  EDITOR  SPEAKS 


EETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


-  WE  ISSUE  A  CHALLENGE  TO  YOU- 

Who  among  us  remembers  the  great  Ellery  Queen  myster- 
ies?   Mr.  Queen  was  an  armchair  detective  who  solved 
murder  mysteries  that  were  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
police,   headed  by  his  father  Inspector  Richard  Queen. 
Ellery  kept  a  casebook  and  printed  his  cases  into  many, 
many  books,  all  authored  by  himself,  or  so  they  stated. 
\  [These  novels  were  actually  authored  by  two  men,  Messrs. 
i  Frederic  Dannay  and  Manfred  B.   Lee  and  in   various 
I  editions  sold  more  than  100,000,000  copies!]  In  addition  to 
I  the  books,  there  was  a  weekly  radio  program  that  ran  for  9 
j  years.    In  both  mediums,  the  format  was  always  the  same, 
I  i.e.,   the  story  would  be  told,   and  after  the  facts  were 
!  presented,  the  reader  or  listener  was  offered  the  opportunity 
to  solve  the  case! 

Well,  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  William  L.  Masterton, 
came  up  with  an  outstanding  idea,  along  the  same  lines. 
Following  the  interest  involved  in  the  previous  two  issues 
about  the  possible  involvement  of  Joseph  Carpenter  in  the 
Borden  murders,  Dr.  Masterton  pounced  upon  other  bones 
of  contention,  part  and  parcel  to  the  case.  It  was  his  idea  to 
take  them  one  at  a  time,  relate  the  facts  followed  by  a  list  of 
references  where  one  can  research  his  or  her  own  conclu- 
sions. Then  ...  our  readers  are  invited  to  present  their  own 
points  of  view,  which  will  be  published  in  the  following 
issue,  in  this  case,  October,  2003. 

Dr.  Masterton  has  several  such  pending  chestnuts,  but  chose 
to  begin  with  one  of  his  favorites,  the  infamous  note  that 
Lizzie  claimed  her  stepmother  told  her  about,  causing  Lizzie 
to  believe  she  was  absent  from  their  Second  Street  home  on 
the  morning  of  the  murders.  Find  it  on  Page  8. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  many,  many  theories  and 
many,  many  points,  it  is  also  true  that  if  you  adjust  your 
focus  to  a  single  element,  in  this  case  the  note,  and  restrict 
research  to  this  point  alone,  divergent  interesting  points  of 
view  are  bound  to  rise,  as  cream  to  the  top. 

So  -  back  to  school  with  you!  Put  on  your  thinking  cap  and 
pick  up  your  writer's  pen.  Go  back  once  more  to  that  warm 
day  in  August,  1892.  Did  a  boy  ring  the  doorbell  on  Second 
Street  with  a  note  for  Mrs.  Borden?  Why  so?  Why  not? 
Give  us  your  words,  thoughts,  logic  and  references. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  your  responses!  Please  have  them 
postmarked  on  or  before  September  1,  2003  and  send  them 
to  me.  Entries  might  be  edited  for  either  space,  format,  or 
grammar. 

Once  again,  please  check  your  address  label.  If  you  see 
Remaining  Issues:  0,  renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  will  eliminate  the  need  for  us  to  send  you  a 
reminder  notice,  and  save  us  some  money  besides! 


Amazon.com:  Used  and  New:  Proceedings  Lizzie  Borden  Conference, 
Bristol  Community  College,  Fell  River,  Massachusetts, ... 

Proceedings  Uxzle  Borden  Conference,  Bristol  Community 
College,  Pall  River,  Massachusetts,  August  2-6, 1992 

by  Jules  Ryckebusch  (Editor) 

Salter:  jfdbooks   »****    (brad on  3  ntmos) 

Ship*  from:  MA,  UnMd  States 

Comment*:  -  New,  unread  book  In  pristine  condition;  dust 
Jacket  perfect  except  for  faint  shadow  on  back  where  price  tag 
was  removed,  no  tears  or  crinkles.  Great  copy) 

$395.00  Uke  new 
Edition:  Hardcover 


(Editor's  note:      The  above  Amazon.com   book  listing  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  two  round-robin  emails.) 


Hello  Bill,  Mr.  Bertolet,  Stef,  Kat,  Harry  &  Mr.  Flynn  - 

I  thought  you  might  find  this  page  of  interest.  This  is  on 
there  today.  I  am  so  glad  Mr.  Bertolet  published  my  article 
on  this  subject.  Maybe  it's  prevented  some  Bordenites  from 
getting  ripped  off  like  this. 

Fond  regards,  Sherry  Chapman 


Wow,  that's  what  I  call  a  markup  from  the  original  price. 
It  looks  like  the  seller  must  have  paid  a  lot  for  this  copy  and  is 
trying  to  recover  his  money.  He  should  have  been  more 
diligent  in  looking  around  and  finding  legitimate  sellers. 

That  was  a  great  article  Sherry.  Hopefully  it  being  in  the 
LBQ  will  warn  prospective  buyers.  Between  this  item  and 
some  on  eBay  you  can' t  be  too  careful. 

Harry  Widdows 


(Editor's  note:  Now,  do  we  have  some  good  news  for  you  -  or 
what!  Our  publisher,  Dr.  Gabriela  Adler,  was  looking 
through  the  catacombs  of  the  "Bristol  Community  College" 
vaults  and  what  do  you  think  she  found?  You  guessed  it,  a 
box  full  of  the  Jules  Ryckebusch  book,  "Proceedings. "  There 
are  fifty  copies  in  brand  new  condition,  with  pristine  dust 
jackets  as  well! 

Heaven  knows  that  our  Publisher  is  not  one  to  shrink  from 
making  a  dollar  or  two,  especially  when  it's  for  her  pet 
project,  i.e.,  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly."  So,  with  a  drum 
roll  and  great  fanfare,  I  give  you  her  thoughts. 

Before  making  them  available  anywhere  else,  (read  eBay  and 
Amazon.com)  she  will  offer  them  to  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarter- 
ly" subscribers  for  $50.00  each.  Yep,  that's  right,  only 
$50.00.  That's  $345.00  less  than  Amazon.com's  lowest  price. 
We  expect  such  a  ground  swell  that  Hillary  Clinton's  book 
will  be  in  a  distant  second  place!  For  ordering  information, 
please  see  the  advertisement  on  the  back  cover. 

Seriously  though  folks,  if  you  would  like  a  great  souvenir  of 
the  1992  conference  -  this  book's  for  you!) 
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by  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  again,  loyal  readers.  In  this  issue  we  will  delve  deeply 
into  the  Bibliographic  Borden  archives.  Actually,  the  archives 
consist  of  several  bookshelves,  two  accordion  folders  stuffed  with 
photocopies,  and  some  scrapbooks  of  clippings.  Much  of  the 
archives  is  housed  in  a  closet  next  to  a  plastic  storage  box  of  Star 
Trek  action  figures  and  under  a  coat  from  L.L.  Bean  that  doesn't 
fit  the  Bibliographic  Borden  anymore.  Oh  well,  let's  see  what  this 
eminent  storehouse  of  knowledge  holds  for  us  in  this  issue. 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Case  (1878-1899) 

In  American  Eras. 

Detroit:  Gale  Research,  1997  :  256-255. 

I  found  this  item,  originally  from  the  8-volume  set  above,  in  a 
Gale  Research-produced  database  entitled  the  Discovering 
Collection.  The  anonymous  author  gave  a  fairly  detailed  short 
account  of  the  events,  but  his  fact-finding  skills  left  something  to 
be  desired.  The  story  was  broken  down  into  several  easy  to  follow 
sections.  There  was  background  about  the  family,  the  actual  act 
of  murder,  Lizzie  getting  arrested  and  tried,  and  reaction  to  the 
whole  event.  The  whole  essay  covered  about  a  page  and  a  half 
and  it  was  rather  sloppily  done. 

There  were  many  minor  factual  quibbles.  The  author  inferred 
that  Lizzie  went  upstairs  to  fetch  Bridget  after  finding  Andrew 
dead.  The  two  then  descended  the  stairs  together.  Another 
mistake  of  this  type  was  in  stating  that  after  Lizzie  had  Maggie 
retrieve  Dr.  Bowen,  all  three  of  them  then  searched  the  house  and 
discovered  Mrs.  Borden's  body.  It  was  also  stated  that  Lizzie 
bought  prussic  acid  for  killing  rats.  I  hope  that  wasn't  what  was 
really  infesting  her  sealskin  cape!  An  unnamed  person  was  quoted 
as  saying  Miss  Borden  was  "worse  than  insane".  Some  of  the 
mistakes  were  just  out-and-out  wrong,  while  others  were  merely 
poorly  worded.  The  dates  given  in  the  title  were  not  a  mistake, 
however.  They  referred  to  the  era  covered  in  the  book,  not  the 
date  of  the  crimes. 

The  only  work  cited  in  this  piece  was  the  Knowlton  Papers. 
Perhaps  the  author  took  inspiration  from  some  of  the  many 
crackpot  letters  sent  to  the  prosecutor.  That  would  explain  a  great 
deal.  The  many  errors  diminished  what  might  have  been  a  decent 
article. 

Robbins,  Trina. 

Forty  Whacks. 

In  Tender  Murderers:  Women  Who  Kill. 

York  Beach,  ME:  Conari  Press,  2003  :  139-148. 

This  was  a  fun-spirited  anthology  of  women  who  murder.  The 
author  showed  a  fine  sense  of  humor  in  this  retelling  of  the  case 
and  Lizzie's  life.  However  much  of  a  good  time  Robbins  seemed 
to  be  having,  she  basically  stuck  to  the  facts.  Even  so,  the  tone  of 
the  piece  promoted  the  assumption  of  Miss  Borden's  guilt. 
Robbins  was  fair  enough  to  point  out  that  Lizzie  was  found 
innocent.  This  was  thoughtful  considering  the  theme  of  the  book 
was  women  who  were  known  to  have  killed. 

A  couple  of  rumors  were  presented  as  fact,  presumably 
because  they  added  color  to  the  story.  One  was  of  Lizzie 
chopping  off  the  head  of  a  cat  belonging  to  Abby.  Even  while  she 
noted  that  Lizzie  was  an  animal  lover,  Robbins  still  passed  the 
story  off  as  legitimate.  There  was  also  some  shading  of  the  truth, 


again  to  help  a  good  yarn  along.  I  particularly  enjoyed  Robbin's 
version  of  why  Lizzie  and  Emma  did  not  eat  with  their  parents.  It 
was  true  enough  that  the  Bordens  did  not  dine  as  a  family.  But 
Robbins  had  the  sisters  going  downstairs  after  their  parents  left 
the  room.  Lizzie  and  Emma  would  then  "forage  the  leftovers".  I 
love  this.  It  made  the  Borden  sisters  sound  as  though  they  were 
raised  in  the  wild  by  wolves. 

No  new  information  was  uncovered  here,  but  Borden  readers 
will  enjoy  this  book  just  the  same.  While  it  will  never  win  any 
awards  for  scholarship,  it  was  fairly  well  done  and  was  very 
enjoyable. 


Dixon-Cooper,  Hazel. 

If  You  Love  One  -  Cancer  Woman 

In  Born  On  a  Rotten  Day: 

Illuminating  the  Dark  Side  of  the  Zodiac. 

New.  York  :  Fireside,  2003  :  58-59. 

Another  book  with  a  sense  of  humor,  this  time  in  a  field  that 
sorely  needs  it:  astrology.  Here  the  author  described  all  the  awful 
traits  that  are  associated  with  each  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The 
example  for  the  female  Cancer  person  was,  of  course,  our  Miss 
Lizzie  Borden.  Described  as  "being  true  to  her  Crabby  nature", 
Lizzie  was  said  to  exemplify  the  classic  Cancer  characteristics. 
She  ignored  Abby,  threw  tantrums,  and  tried  anything  she  could 
think  of  to  steer  her  father's  affection  away  from  her  stepmother. 
The  murder  itself  was  seen  as  an  unplanned  "megacase  of  Cancer 
hysterics".  I'll  say.  The  gentleman  reader  is  then  reminded  of  the 
fate  of  the  elder  Bordens  when  considering  matrimony  with  "one 
of  these  moody,  clinging,  moon-ruled  lunatics".  No  wonder  Miss 
Lizzie  never  married.  All  the  bachelors  in  Fall  River  must  have 
consulted  astrologers! 

There  was  only  one  paragraph  that  dealt  with  Miss  Lizzie,  but 
readers  who  enjoy  astrology  may  want  to  acquire  this  amusing 
book. 

That's  all  for  now.  See  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 

THE  SECOND  DISTRICT  COURT  HOUSE 

There  is  a  question  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  lot  on  which 
the  Court  House  stood.  Did  the  City  purchase  the  bare  lot  and 
later  erect  the  building,  or  did  the  purchase  include  the  lot  with  a 
standing  structure? 

The  Phillips  History  of  Fall  River  (Fascicle  111,  page  81) 
reports  that  "In  his  inaugural  address  the  following  year  (1857) 
the  Mayor  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  large  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Court  Square  and  Purchase  street  and  the  building  known  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  as  the  Second  District  Court  House  was 
speedily  built." 

In  support  thereof  Phillips  quotes,  "The  deed  of  this  Second 
District  Court  House  lot  to  the  City  was  June  23,  1857  (See  C.R. 
Book  49,  Page  230)." 

Another  viewpoint  is  expressed  in  Leonard  Rebello's 
carefully  researched  book,  Lizzie  Borden  -  Past  &  Present,  Page 
143).  It  offers  the  opinion  that  the  building  housing  the  Central 
Police  Station  and  the  Court  House  "was  purchased  by  the  City 
from  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Sanford  for  $4082.47.  Mayor  Nathaniel 
P.  Borden  had  recommended  the  City  purchase  the  building 
because  Fall  River's  population  was  increasing  rapidly." 

Supporting  Mr.  Rebello's  version,  a  reading  before  the 
Historical  Society  in  1927  by  Edward  S.  Adams  states  that  "on 
the  corner  of  Court  Square  and  Granite  street  was  a  large  stone 
building  formerly  a  livery  stable  of  Cranston  Almy  purchased  by 
the  city  in  1857." 

Whatever  the  case  and  whenever  it  was  built,  the  Mayor  in 
his  inaugural  speech  proudly  proclaimed,  "It  accommodates  the 
Police  Department  in  all  its  branches  ...  in  it  is  a  lockup  for  which 
the  want  had  long  been  manifest  and  which  probably  is  not 
equalled  in  the  Commonwealth  ...  it  affords  better  accommodation 
for  a  branch  of  the  Fire  department  than  in  any  other  in  the  City; 
on  it  is  the  city  bell  to  be  used  for  alarms  of  fire  and  for  other 
purposes." 

In  an  address  given  before  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
in  1936,  Thomas  R.  Durell  said,  "There  was  no  fire  alarm  system 
at  this  time.  In  a  small  tower  of  the  court  house  a  bell  was 
installed.  Whenever  a  fire  was  located  the  people  ran  through  the 
streets  crying  'Fire'  and  the  first  citizen  reaching  the  fire  house 
would  grasp  the  bell  rope  and  ring  the  bell  with  might  and  main  - 
the  drivers  of  the  sprinkler  carts  would  climb  down  from  their 
high  seats,  unhitch  the  horses,  and  with  the  whiffle  trees  clattering 
along  the  ground  proceed  to  the  house  and  attaching  the  same 
whiffle  trees  to  the  engines,  come  forth  with  more  excitement  and 
noise." 

Mr.  Durell  cited  still  another  use  for  the  Court  House  bell, 
"All  the  stores  kept  open  five  days  a  week  until  nine  o'clock  when 
the  bell  on  the  Court  House  was  rung  to  announce  the  hour." 

All  this,  of  course,  was  before  Lizzie's  day.  In  1 892  the  two 
fire  engines  in  the  Court  House  had  been  moved  to  1  Pocasset 
Street.  The  city  now  boasted  five  steam  engines,  four  hook-and- 
ladder  engines,  and  three  hose  companies.  Replacing  the  Court 
House  bell  were  about  one  hundred  fire  alarm  boxes  scattered 
throughout  the  city  and  in  the  mills. 

The  inside  layout  of  the  Second  District  Court  House  is 
described  in  the  Phillips'  History  of  Fall  River  (Fascicle  1,  Page 


THE  SECOND  DISTRICT  COURT  HOUSE  (C.1892) 

REPRODUCED  COURTEST  OF  THE  FALL  RIVER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


81)  thusly.  "The  first  floor,  at  the  street  corner  was  adapted  for 
the  use  of  two  of  the  fire  engines  with  fire  doors  to  the  east,  and 
immediately  to  the  rear  of  that  large  room  was  the  lockup  and  cell 
room.  The  westerly  part  of  the  building  was  equipped  as  a  city 
stable. 

"On  the  upper  floor  were  the  headquarters  or  offices  and 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  police  department.  To  the  west  of  these 
was  the  court  room,  and  from  the  court  room  a  public  entrance  led 
down  to  Granite  street." 

The  building  was  remodeled  in  1 874  and  1 879. 

Phillips'  History  of  Fall  River  notes  that  "The  fire  stations 
which  occupied  the  first  floor  remained  in  the  old  Court  House 
and  were  removed  in  1876."  And  the  Rebello  book  reports  that 
"The  highway  department  (city  barn)  was  relocated  in  1879.  The 
whole  lower  floor  (easterly  section)  became  jail  cells  which  were 
originally  stalls.  The  judge  and  clerk's  offices  were  just  over  the 
cell  rooms.  The  second  floor  became  sleeping  quarters  for  the 
growing  police  force.  A  small  room  beneath  the  wooden  bell 
tower  was  furnished  to  accommodate  'gentlemenly  tramps'." 

With  these  renovations  the  interior  layout  of  the  Court  House 
became  the  one  in  which  Lizzie  Borden  was  subjected  to  inquest, 
arraignment,  and  preliminary  hearing  in  1892. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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By  Stefani  Koorey  (Lizzie A  ndrew  Borden  .com) 
LIZZIE  ON  THE  AUCTION  BLOCK 

Many  of  you  who  study  the  Borden  Murders  of  1892  are  also 
collectors  of  items  related  to  the  case.  Some  of  you  are  lucky  and 
savvy  enough  to  own  volumes  from  Lizzie's  library,  original 
letters  with  her  signature,  and  even  pieces  of  her  personal  effects. 
These  types  of  Bordenalia  appear  infrequently  in  the  marketplace 
and  when  they  do  their  price  can  be  prohibitive  to  the  budget- 
minded  collector.  Off  and  on  for  about  a  year  now  there  has  been 
a  bound  dividend  ledger  for  sale  on  eBay  that  contains  both 
Lizzie's  and  Emma's  signatures,  four  times  each!  This  would 
definitely  be  a  highly  prized  addition  to  any  Borden  collection, 
yet  the  ledger  has  not  sold  because  the  starting  price  has  been 
exorbitant,  between  $5,000  and  $6,800. 

Private  Borden  collections  most  often  contain  items  such  as 
books  on  the  subject,  source  documents,  images,  and  collectables 
that  tie  into  the  case  (such  as  commemorative  plates,  paper- 
weights, mouse  pads,  bumper  stickers,  bookmarks  and  postcards), 
since  these  types  of  things  are  quite  easy  to  obtain,  especially  with 
the  advent  of  the  online  auction  business.  eBay  is  the  most 
popular  online  auction  site  and  therefore  is  the  largest  meeting 
place  to  start,  expand,  or  sell  your  Borden  collections.  I  both  buy 
and  sell  on  eBay,  and  have  done  so  since  1998.  For  the  most  part, 
my  experiences  have  been  favorable.  I  have  only  had  three 
instances  of  fraud  in  my  496  transactions  on  eBay;  interestingly, 
all  three  were  Lizzie-related  items  and  were  with  the  same  seller. 
The  good  news  is  this  seller  was  recently  suspended  from  buying 
and  selling,  making  eBay  a  safer  place  for  you  and  me. 

My  most  unique  eBay  wins  have  been  a  Fall  River  Police 
Constable's  badge  and  police  patch  (did  you  know  the  motto  of 
the  FRPD  is  "We'll  Try"?),  a  huge  36"  x  24"  reproduction  of  an 
1 877  Fall  River  panoramic  map,  Nance  CNeil's  calling  card  with 
her  autograph  on  the  reverse,  a  Victorian  mourning  pin,  an 
antique  glass  hatchet,  two  antique  autograph  books  (the  types 
young  girls  used  in  high  school),  1892  coins,  a  long  out-of-print 
copy  of  the  Fall  River  Fire  of  1928,  and  a  Carry  Nation  Home 
Defender  pin  shaped  as  a  hatchet  that  was  sold  at  temperance 
meetings  to  raise  funds  for  the  cause.  The  possibilities  for 
acquiring  unusual  Borden  related  items  are  only  limited  by  the 
scope  of  your  imagination. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  never  used  online  auctions 
before*,  have  questions  about  how  you  can  add  to  your  Lizzie 
collection  with  confidence,  or  would  like  to  brush  up  on  the  tricks 
and  techniques  of  online  bidding,  this  short  primer  will  prove 
helpful. 

ARE  ONLINE  AUCTIONS  SAFE? 

The  watchword  for  all  online  auctions  is  Buyer  Beware. 
Think  of  eBay  (and  all  online  auction  sites)  as  a  giant  garage  sale 
or  flea  market.  You  see  something  you  like,  find  out  how  much  it 
is,  offer  an  amount  you  are  willing  to  pay,  and  maybe  make  a 
purchase  if  the  seller  agrees  with  your  offer.  The  difference 
between  this  scenario  and  eBay  is  the  hands-on  aspect  of 
examining  the  merchandise.  In  cyberspace,  you  don't  have  the 
luxury  to  touch  the  item  or  open  the  book  and  leaf  through  its 
pages.  That  is  why  the  auction  descriptions,  auction  photos,  and 
feedback  ratings  are  such  an  important  resource. 


AUCTION  INFO:  When  reading  the  details  of  an  auction 
listing,  look  for  accurate  descriptions  and  photographs 
that  match  the  text  of  the  auctions.  Confirm  that  the 
image  is  of  the  actual  item  you  are  purchasing  and  not 
just  a  possible  likeness.  Often  a  seller  will  clearly  state 
this.  If  it  doesn't  look  right  to  you  e-mail  the  seller  and 
ask  questions!  They  should  be  happy  to  reply  quickly 
and  helpful  in  their  responses.  If  they  are  not,  then  you 
have  your  answer. 

FEEDBACK:  eBay  employs  a  feedback  system  whereby 
buyers  and  sellers  can  leave  remarks  about  their 
transactions  in  one  of  three  categories,  praise,  a  neutral 
rating,  or,  a  complaint.  One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  that 
novice  eBay  users  make  is  not  researching  the  seller 
before  they  place  a  bid.  To  read  the  feedback  of  a  seller, 
simply  click  on  the  number  in  parenthesis  beside  the 
seller's  user  ID. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  using  a  fictitious 
eBay  account. 

lizziebordencollector  (440) 

Feedback  rating:  500  with  99.5%  positive  feedback 

reviews  (Read  all  reviews) 

Member  since:  Nov-30-98.  Registered  in  United  States 

When  you  click  on  either  the,  number  in  parenthesis 
or  the  words  "Read  all  reviews",  you  will  be  directed  to 
that  person's  feedback  page  which  will  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  their  selling  ethics  and  manner  of  handling 
complaints  and  disputes.  The  feedback  system  works  this 
way:  the  person  gets  +1  point  for  each  positive  comment, 
0  points  for  each  neutral  comment,  and  -1  point  for  each 
negative  comment.  That  440  number,  then,  can  include 
some  negative  comments.  That  is  why  it  is  imperative 
that  you  go  to  the  feedback  page  to  determine  the  details 
of  the  transactions  and  read  the  remarks. 

FEEDBACK  RATINGS:  Underneath  the  user  ID  in  the  example 
above  is  another  number,  a  feedback  rating  (in  this  case 
99.5%).  This  is  eBay's  newest  site  addition  and  its  use 
has  come  under  some  controversy  because  it  can  be 
deceiving.  Say  you  run  across  a  seller  with  a  feedback 
rating  of  95.7%.  You  might  surmise  that  since  the 
number  is  over  90%  it  must  mean  that  they  have  an  A 
rating,  right?  Unfortunately,  if  you  suppose  that  you 
might  get  into  trouble.  The  feedback  ratings  are  comput- 
ed this  way:  Percentage  =  unique  positives  divided  by 
(unique  positives  plus  unique  negatives).  Neutrals  are 
not  counted.  Confused?  Think  of  it  this  way:  you  can 
pretty  well  trust  those  with  a  98%  rating  and  above.  But 
take  time  to  read  the  feedback  and  make  up  your  own 
mind.  You  might  be  surprised  by  the  rudeness  shown  by 
some  of  the  big  sellers.  That  alone  should  tell  you  to  stay 
away,  even  if  their  feedback  rating  is  relatively  high. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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LIZZIE  LAUGH ABLES 


By  Sherry  Chapman 

(Editor's  note:  We  welcome  back  the  official  "Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly"  humorist  to  our  pages.  Her  humor  is  always 
welcome,  and  those  of  us  on  the  inside  understand  that  it 
requires  an  advanced  understanding  of  the  Borden  murder  case 
to  fully  appreciate  her  comedy.  In  this  issue  we  especially 
applaud  her  leaven  in  a  lump  of  serious  dough! 

You  can  enjoy  even  more  of  her  Lizzie  Laughables  as  she  has 
several  available  on  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey's  amazing  web  site. 
You  can  link  to  them  at: 

http://www.  lizzieandrewborden.com/Writer%2  7sCorner.htm) 


THINGS  THAT  MAKE  ME  GO  HMM ... 

1.  If  the  shopkeepers  in  Fall  River  were  told  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Lizzie  and  just  send  a  bill  to  Andrew  Borden  for  anything 
she  stole,  why  didn't  the  shopkeepers  just  ask  her  not  to 
steal? 

2.  If  Lizzie  could  not  hear  the  falling  of  Abby's  body 
inside  the  house,  how  could  she  "think  I  heard  her  come  in" 
Thursday  when  nobody  else  did? 

3.  If  the  garage  at  Maplecroft  is  referred  to  as  a  'carriage 
house,'  how  come  it  isn't  tall  enough  for  horses? 

4.  If  Emma  successfully  scrubbed  the  bloodstains  off  the  walls 
from  Thursday's  murders  on  Sunday,  how  come  they  never 
patented  that  cleaner? 

5.  If  the  jurors  at  the  Borden  trial  had  their  minds  made  up  in 
the  first  ten  minutes,  what'd  they  do  in  there  the  rest  of  the 
time? 

6.  If  so  many  people  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  make  Lizzie 
Borden  websites,  why  don't  the  majority  go  to  the  trouble  to 
correct  glaring  errors? 

7.  If  the  partial-autopsied  bodies  of  the  Bordens  laid  on  the 
dining  room  table,  how  did  later  diners  feel  when  'organ 
foods'  were  served? 

8.  If  the  police  suspected  the  Bordens'  milk  was  poisoned,  why 
did  they  think  the  family  would  have  hung  onto  it  for  two 
more  days  in  the  ice  box? 

9.  If  persons  in  the  current  day  Robinson  law  office  can  look 
through  George  Robinson's  file  on  Lizzie,  why  isn't  that 
considered  breaking  the  attorney-client  confidentiality 
privilege,  since  they  are  not  Lizzie's  attorney?  And  can  I  get  a 
job  there? 

10.  If  you  lived  in  1892  Fall  River  and  knew  for  certain  Lizzie 
was  guilty  after  she  was  acquitted,  would  you  tell?  (Remem- 
ber she's  running  around  loose  now.) 

11.  If  the  B  &  B  tries  its  best  to  keep  as  authentic  as  possible, 
and  they  serve  axe-shaped  cookies  for  breakfast,  is  that  what 
the  Bordens  had  the  morning  of  August  4?  (And  if  so,  you'd 
think  the  victims  would  have  taken  that  hint...) 

12.  If  Lizzie  was  so  well  read,  you'd  think  she  would  have  come 


SHERRY  CHAPMAN  AS  "DEAR  ABBY" 

(Note  the  apparent  age  of  the  photograph) 

On  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey's  amazing  Lizzie  Borden  website, 
you  will  find  additional  Sherry  Chapman  Lizzie  Laughables  at: 
http://mm.lizzieandrewborden.com/Writer%27sCorner.htm 

Created  by  Mr.  Harry  Widdows.  ©2003  Harry  Widdows 


across  a  better  meat  loaf  recipe  at  some  point  in  her  life. 

13.  If  Andrew  saved  a  lot  of  useless,  meaningless  garbage,  and  if 
he  would  have  saved  the  contents  of  his  slops,  could  poison 
have  been  detected  in  it  and  aided  in  solving  his  own  murder? 

14.  If  a  lot  of  people  described  Sarah  Borden  as  being  a  bit 
unhinged,  why  was  it  decided  that  there  was  no  insanity  in 
the  Borden  family? 

15.  If  the  stories  of  Lizzie's  killing  cats  are  questioned,  does  it 
make  you  wonder  why  Lizzie  had  no  cats  at  Maplecroft? 

16.  If  Lizzie  went  to  the  1893  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  wasn't 
recognized,  and  John  Dillinger  went  to  the  1933  Chicago 
World's  Fair  and  wasn't  recognized,  did  they  happen  to  go  on 
the  day  when  visually-challenged  people  got  in  free? 

17.  If  the  Borden  case  has  so  many  horrible,  horrible  things 
associated  with  it  -  poison,  murder,  etc.,  why  do  people  call 
Alice  Russell  the  bad  one? 

18.  If  Lizzie  went  out  in  public,  did  people  tease  her  about  her 
leg-of-mutton  dress  sleeves? 

19.  If  John  Morse  would  not  spend  money  to  get  his  clothing 
laundered,  why  did  he  splurge  on  a  horse  car  the  morning  of 
August  4? 

20.  If  Andrew  was  known  for  selling  his  farm  eggs,  when  he  was 
killed  in  that  position  on  the  sofa,  did  people  say  he  probably 
went  over  easy? 
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MYSTERIOUS  NOTE: 
NOW  YOU  SEE  IT  -  NOW  YOU  DONT 


By  William  L.  Masterton 

(Editor's  note:  As  Dr.  Masterton  so  aptly  noted  in  his  final 
heading,  "Now  it's  your  turn!"  By  this  time,  all  of  our  readers 
should  know  that  Professor  Masterton  is  the  respected  author  of 
"Lizzie  Didn  't  Do  It, "  wherein  new  forensic  paths  are  driven.  He 
came  up  with  an  outstanding  idea,  and  that  is,  to  produce  a  series 
of  articles  wherein  the  reader  interfaces  with  the  author,  editor, 
and  the  story  itself.  Great  stuff  that! 

So  now,  the  gauntlet  is  laid  down  to  you  -  the  reader. 

1.  Read  the  article. 

2.  Study  the  facts. 

3.  Research  the  theories. 

4.  Read  the  additional  details. 

5.  Submit  your  report. 

Replies  will  be  printed  in  the  October,  2003  issue.  We  need  your 
fresh  input. 

That  ought  to  just  about  do  it!  Oh  yes,  the  additional  details  can 
be  found  in  "Miss  Lizbeth  Borden's  Editor  Speaks"  on  page  three 
of  this  issue. 

Good  Luck!) 


The  eternal  fascination  of  the  Borden  case  stems  from  a 
simple  fact.  In  110  years  no  one  has  been  able  to  identify  the 
murderer  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  unsolved  mystery 
includes  within  it  a  series  of  subplots,  the  solutions  to  which  are 
by  no  means  obvious.  One  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  note  that 
Abby  Borden  allegedly  received  on  the  morning  of  August  4, 
1892. 

THE  FACTS 

According  to  Lizzie  Borden's  inquest  testimony,  her  step- 
mother said  she  had  a  note  about  "somebody  who  is  sick"  or  from 
"somebody  who  is  sick".  Abby,  in  response  to  the  note,  said  she 
was  "going  out  and  would  get  dinner  at  the  same  time".  When  her 
father  came  home  from  downstreet,  Lizzie  told  him  about  the 
note.  Bridget  Sullivan,  who  overheard  their  conversation,  implied 
that  Andrew  Borden  didn't  show  much  interest  in  this  matter. 
Lizzie  went  on  to  tell  her  story  to  several  other  people  including 
Mrs.  Churchill,  Dr.  Bowen,  Assistant  Marshal  Fleet  and  probably 
Alice  Russell.  Dr.  Dolan  questioned  Lizzie  on  this  subject;  at  the 
preliminary  hearing  he  said  that  Lizzie  told  him  she  never  saw  the 
note  but  thought  that  a  boy  brought  it  to  92  Second  Street. 

The  prosecution  at  Lizzie's  trial  didn't  buy  her  story  about  a 
note.  William  Moody  said  bluntly,  "That,  gentlemen,  we  put  to 
you  as  a  lie,  intended  for  no  purpose  except  to  stifle  inquiry  [from 
Andrew]  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Borden."  Hosea  Knowlton 
in  his  summation  went  further,  saying,  "No  note  came,  no  note 
was  written,  nobody  brought  a  note,  nobody  was  sick  ...  I  would 
stake  [my]  case  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  proposition." 

The  defense  saw  things  differently.  Governor  Robinson 
suggested  (as  had  Alice  Russell  and  Lizzie  Borden)  that  after 
Abby  read  the  note  she  burned  it  in  the  kitchen  stove.  Hard- 
pressed  to  explain  why  no  one  ever  came  forth  to  acknowledge 


writing  or  delivering  the  note,  despite  the  enticement  of  a  $500 
reward  offered  by  a  magazine,  Robinson  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  person  delivering  the  note  neither  read  the  newspapers  or 
wanted  to  get  involved  in  a  court  case. 

Justice  Dewey,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said,  "What  motive 
had  Lizzie  to  invent  a  story  like  this?  Would  it  not  have  answered 
every  purpose  ...  to  say  that  her  stepmother  had  gone  out  on  an 
errand  or  to  make  a  call?"  In  other  words,  why  did  Lizzie  tell  a 
complex  lie  when  a  simple  one  would  have  sufficed? 


THE  THEORIES  (REFERENCES) 
Contemporary  interpretations  of  the  note  can  be  found  in: 

1.  The  Lizzie  Borden  Sourcebook  (David  Kent,  Robert 
Flynn).  Refer  to  the  newspaper  articles  on  p.  3,  10, 
23,  157,  163,  165,  all  of  which  appeared  in  August 
1892. 

2.  The  Knowlton  Papers  (edited  by  Michael  Martins 
and  Dennis  Binette).  Letters  concerning  the  note 
sent  to  Hosea  Knowlton  by  amateur  sleuths  in  1 892- 
3  appear  on  p.  45,  286,  347,  356. 

More  recent  discussions  about  the  note  can  be  found  in: 

3.  The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  (Edmund  Pearson,  1937). 
See  p.  35  and  the  arguments  of  Moody  (p.  116), 
Robinson  (p.  296),  Knowlton  (p.  340)  and  Dewey 
(p.  383). 

4.  Lizzie  Borden,  the  Untold  Story  (Edward  Radin, 
1961).  The  classic  defense  of  Lizzie's  story  about 
the  note  is  given  on  pp.  201-3. 

5.  A  Private  Disgrace  (Victoria  Lincoln,  1967).  Refer 
to  the  discussion  centered  around  p.  70.  Ms.  Lincoln 
believed  that  the  note  did  indeed  exist  but  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  sick  person. 

6.  Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It  (W.  L.  Masterton,  2000). 
Chapter  12,  pp.  183-191,  presents  an  unorthodox 
solution  to  the  mystery  of  the  note. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING! 

TRIAL  BY  THEORY:  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  MYSTERY 

AN  ORIGINAL  DOCU-DRAMA  CONTAINING  THEORIES  BY  JUST  ABOUT  EVERYBODY 

Hashed  and  Rehashed 

By 
Paul  Fletcher  ©2003 

(Editor's  note:  As  promised,  here  is  the  second  installment  of  Paul  Fletcher's  Play.  In  this  latest  Play  about  Miss  Borden  we  have  the 
privilege  to  view  the  words  before  they  are  mouthed  by  actors!  Yep  -  that's  right.  "Trial  By  Theory"  is  scheduled  to  open  on  Satur- 
day, October  17,  18  and  19,  2003  at  the  Courthouse  on  the  Common  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  The  tickets  are  $10.00  each.  You  may 
call  for  them  at  the  Courthouse,  (410)  253-0015  in  October,  or,  if  not  successful,  call  Mr.  Fletcher  direct  at  (410)  253-8198. 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  will  be  played  by  Ms.  Raquel  E.  Digati,  a  well  known  local  actress.) 

CAST 
Allison  -  Lizzie's  alleged  English  lover 
Blodgett,  Judge  Caleb  -  Associate  Justice 

Borden,  Andrew  Jackson  -  victim,  husband  of  Abby  and  father  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  Emma  -  older  sister  of  Lizzie  Borden 
Borden,  Lizzie  Andrew  -  the  accused 
Clegg,  John  -  one  of  Mr.  Borden's  commercial  shop  tenants 
Dewey,  Judge  Justin  -  one  of  the  three  (and  the  most  influential)  trial  judges 
Dolan,  Dr.  William  A.  -  Fall  River  medical  examiner;  testified 
Draper,  Dr.  Frank  -  Professor,  Harvard  Medical  School;  testified 
Eagan,  Ellen  -Fall  River  neighbor;  testified 
Fleet,  John  -  Assistant  City  Marshall 
Hyde,  Joseph  -  Fall  River  policeman 

Jennings,  Andrew  J.  -  Borden  family  attorney  &  trial  attorney 
Knowlton,  Hosea  M.  -  District  Attorney,  Southern  District  of  Massachusetts 
Mason,  Judge  Albert  -  Chief  Justice  at  the  trial 
Medley,  William  V.  -  Fall  River  policeman 

Moody,  William  H.  -  D.A.  Western  District  of  Massachusetts;  later  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Mullaly,  Michael  -  Fall  River  policeman 
CNeil,  Nance  -  Actress  friend  of  Lizzie 

Porter,  Edwin  -  Author  of  Fall  River  Tragedy  (1893).  Fall  River  Globe  reporter 
Robinson,  George  Dexter  -  Principal  defense  attorney 

Sisson,  Mrs.  George  -  allegedly  gave  misinformation  to  Boston  Globe  reporters- 
Sullivan,  Bridget  -  Borden  household  servant;  testified 
Trickey,  Henry  -  reporter  who  made  up  the  Boston  Globe  hoax  story 
Wood,  Dr.  Edward  S.  -  Harvard  chemist;  testified 
Also,  a  Newsboy  and  a  "Chorus"  of  Fall  River  citizens,  groundlings  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  a  group  of  pro-Lizzie  demonstrators. 


Q.   So  it  is  neither  a  calico  nor  a  cambric. 
A.    No,  sir. 

Very  different  material,  isn't  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  are  certain  about  that.  Neither  a  calico  nor  a  cambric.  No  doubt  about  it,  is  there? 

Didn't  take  hold  of  it  to  see  and  I  didn't  examine  it. 

But  you  know  what  it  was. 

I  know  I  suppose  it  was  that  same  dress  that  I  have  reference  to  her  facing  made  in  the  spring. 

And  that  was  the  Bedford  cord. 

Yes,  sir. 

No  doubt  about  that.  And  any  woman  knows  or  ought  to  know  the  difference  between  the  two,  doesn't  she? 

I  don't  know  as  they  do. 

Well,  you  do.  Did  you  see  any  blood  on  that  dress? 

No,  sir. 

Not  a  drop? 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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SHATTERING  THE  MYTH 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

containing  all  the  dimensions  of  the  pentad.  After  significant 
factual  events  were  withheld  from  the  movie,  could  it  be  the 
director's  intention  to  dissuade  viewers  from  drawing  a  particular 
conclusion  about  the  crimes?  These  types  of  questions  can  be 
applied  to  all  the  other  poetic  forms  of  linguistic  acts,  such  as  the 
opera,  musical,  and  dramas. 

This  poetic  appeal  leads  naturally  to  the  rhetorical  dimension 
of  Burke's  pentad.  This  dimension  looks  at  why  people  do  things. 
Why  was  the  movie  written  the  way  it  was,  to  exclude  extremely 
important  factual  basis  data?  Why  was  the  little  ditty  written  to 
rhyme  like  a  Mother  Goose  nursery  rhyme?  Why  were  reporters 
paying  people  to  lie  and  publish  false  reports  in  daily  newspa- 
pers? How  could  it  be  that  the  police  failed  to  ask  general 
information  questions,  basic  to  any  inquiry,  from  particular 
people  connected  with  Andrew  Borden?  Why  did  women's 
groups  support  Lizzie  Borden's  cause  during  her  trial  and  not 
afterwards?  Many  of  these  questions  then  lead  into  the  next 
dimension,  the  Ethical.  While  some  people  may  have  been  led  to 
their  action  through  straight  rhetorical  matters,  such  as  the 
historical  moment,  there  could  also  be  another  reason,  an  ethical 
dilemma.  This  dimension  of  ethics  concerns  more  what  is  right 
from  wrong  than  the  poetic  dimension  but  it  is  a  natural  extension 
of  each  of  the  other  dimensions. 

Burke  doesn't  stop  with  identifying  these  principles  of 
motives.  He  continues  that  they  work  together  and  not  necessarily 
in  an  equal  capacity,  he  calls  this  the  range  of  ratios  (Grammar 
15).  He  says  that,  "[r]atios  are  principles  of  determination" 
(Grammar  15).  This  means  that  one  dimension  of  the  pentad  may 
be  more  evident  than  another,  although  still  implicitly  ever 
present.  For  example,  Burke  says  that  by  a  scene-act  ration  he 
means  "that  the  nature  of  the  act  is  implicit,  or  analogously 
present,  in  the  nature  of  the  scene"  (Grammar  444).  So  these 
dimensions  work  with  each  other,  whether  implicitly  or  explicitly 
and  it  is  natural  for  them  to,  at  times,  subsume  each  other. 

Burke's  pentad  basically  tells  us  how  an  orientation  happens. 
He  says  it  involves  interpretation  and  this  is  where  the  dimension 
of  motives  begins.  In  Permanence  and  Change,  Burke  says  that 
interpretation  "affects  the  nature  of  communication,  of  the 
'technological  psychosis'  that  has  developed  out  of  magic  and 
religion  (3).  There  are  always  motives  behind  each  act  that  we 
engage;  this  motive  is  our  orientation.  In  critical  analysis  of  a 
linguistic  act,  "invention  is  the  mother  of  necessity:  the  very 
power  of  criticism  has  enabled  man  to  build  up  cultural  structures 
so  complex  that  still  greater  powers  of  criticism  are  needed" 
(Burke  Permanence  5).  In  fact,  Burke  continues  that  "we  not 
only  interpret  the  character  of  events  [...]  we  may  also  interpret 
our  interpretations"  (Burke  Permanence  6). 

From  this  point  I  consider  two  questions  to  determine  how 
they  connect  to  this  Burkean  pentad.  While  there  are  other 
methods  of  criticism  that  may  also  highlight  the  why  and  how,  this 
paper  is  limited  to  the  Burke  paradigm. 

QUESTION  ONE 

The  first  question  deals  with  why  the  police  and  prosecutors 
pursued  criminal  charges  against  Lizzie  Borden  when  they  knew 
and  subsequently  admitted  that  there  was  no  real  link  or  direct 
evidence  to  connect  Lizzie  with  the  murder?     Burke's  theory  of 


MORE  ABOUT  ANNETTE  HOLBA 

Ms.  Holba  became  interested  in  Lizzie  Borden  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  while  teaching  as  an  adjunct  in 
Criminal  Justice  Departments  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey  and  Rowan  University,  also  in 
New  Jersey. 

She  was  a  Prosecutor's  Detective  for  1 1  years  with  the 
Burlington  County  Prosecutor's  Office,  working  Sex 
Crimes  and  Homicide.  During  this  time,  Ms.  Holba 
found  the  facts  of  the  Borden  case  very  important  from 
a  feminist  perspective  and  an  historical  perspective. 

After  she  left  NJ  to  begin  her  studies  for  a  PhD  in 
Rhetoric  Program  at  Duquesne  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh, PA,  she  began  to  see  different  questions  that 
guided  her  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Lizzie  Borden. 
She  took  a  course  in  Rhetorical  Criticism  taught  by 
Dr.  Richard  Thames,  a  Burke  Scholar.  She  claims  it 
helped  her  to  form  and  work  with  these  new  ideas  and 
that  seeing  Lizzie  Borden  from  a  rhetorical  perspec- 
tive opened  her  eyes  greatly. 

Ms.  Holba  is  interested  in  many  different  aspects  of 
the  Lizzie  Borden  experience  and  hopes  to  continue 
pursuing  these  questions.  She  enjoys  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly  and  looks  forward  to  future 
dialectic  engagement  between  our  authors. 

Currently,  she  is  a  third-year  PhD  student  on  assistant- 
ship  at  Duquesne  University  in  the  Department  of 
Communication  &  Rhetorical  Studies.  She  is 
continuing  her  pursuit  of  a  PhD  in  Rhetoric  and  plans 
to  complete  the  course  work  by  next  May. 

Lastly,  she  has  been  researching  Lizzie  Borden  for 
about  six  years  and  has  a  200-page  manuscript  that 
considers  the  case  from  a  criminal,  investigative,  and 
forensic  (dialectic  questioning)  perspective.  Ms. 
Holba  hopes  to  continue  work  with  these  ideas  as  well. 


form  can  help  to  understand  this  phenomenon.  First,  he  says 
"form  is  the  creation  of  an  appetite  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor,  and 
the  adequate  satisfying  of  that  appetite"  (Counter-statement  31). 
He  then  explains  that  form  involves  a  "communicative  relation- 
ship between  a  writer  and  an  audience,  with  both  parties  actively 
participating"  (Philosophy  329).  This  relationship  leads  to  an 
expectation  as  the  form  "involves  a  momentary  frustration 
between  the  promise  of  an  event  and  the  fulfillment  of  its 
actualization"  (Swartz  313).  When  Burke  argues  that  form  leads 
his  audience  to  anticipate  another  part  of  the  form,  this  explains 
why  the  police  tried  to  remain  true  to  the  form  of  the  case 
solvency.  In  particular,  from  the  beginning  of  the  police  involve- 
ment at  the  Borden  murder  scene,  the  focus  was  directed  on 
Lizzie  Borden  as  the  suspect  because  she  preferred  to  refer  to 
Abby  as  her  stepmother  rather  than  her  mother.  Lizzie  made  this 
clarification  to  police  who  were  questioning  her  at  the  time.  The 
officer,  however  judgmental,  believed  that  this  clarification 
indicated  that  there  was  trouble  between  Lizzie  and  Abby,  which 
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obviously  meant  that  Lizzie  killed  her.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Marshal  Fleet,  he  asked  Lizzie  who  would  want  to  kill  her 
mother,  Lizzie  quickly  corrected  him  as  to  Ahby's  biological 
deficiency: 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  might  have  killed  your 

father  or  mother? 
A.    She  is  not  my  mother,  sir.    She  is  my  stepmother.  My 

mother  died  when  I  was  a  child.  (Kent  2 1 ) 

This  theme  would  resurface  throughout  the  investigation. 
Actually,  it  guided  the  investigation.  From  this  point  in  the 
investigation,  which  was  later  that  same  day,  the  investigation 
seemed  to  focus  on  proving  that  Lizzie  was  guilty  of  the  crime. 
With  this  narrow  vision  many  bits  of  information  were  overlooked 
because  police  believed  that  Lizzie  was  guilty,  therefore,  nothing 
else  mattered.  According  to  Burke's  notion  of  form,  the  pa- 
triarchal authority  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  solve  the 
crime  needed  to  pursue  Lizzie  as  the  perpetrator  simply  because 
Lizzie  deviated  from  their  norm  as  she  indicated,  in  what  they 
perceived  as  defiance  to  social  norms,  that  Abby  Borden  was  not 
her  mother. 

Now,  the  historical  moment  must  also  be  considered  because 
today  that  statement  would  be  welcomed  by  any  official  investiga- 
tor, as  it  would  have  clarified  information,  rather  than  be  seen  as 
'unfitting'  to  say.  According  to  Mary  Shanley,  historian  in  gender 
studies,  "women  presided  over  the  home,  while  men  sallied  forth 
into  the  public  realm"  (3).  Additionally,  she  says,  "the  family  was 
a  locus  of  male  power  sustained  by  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
state"  (4).  As  far  as  the  duties  in  which  women  were  expected  to 
engage,  Shanley  says,  "In  addition  to  bearing  children,  middle 
class  women  directed  and  working  class  women  performed,  the 
work  involved  in  maintaining  the  household-care  of  the  children, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  cleaning"  (5).  Generally,  women  had  a 
place  in  society  that  was  socially  constructed  by  the  male- 
dominated  culture. 

In  Lizzie's  case,  she  did  not  work  outside  the  home.  Her 
father  was  a  respectable  businessman  and  had  several  thriving 
business  ventures  to  occupy  his  time.  Lizzie  did  not  need  to  work 
for  financial  reasons  but  spent  her  time  teaching  Sunday  school 
and  participating  in  volunteer  activities  with  the  local  chapter  of  a 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  League.  Not  much  is  factually 
known  about  her  romantic  interests.  Lizzie  was  thirty-two  years 
old,  unmarried,  and  living  at  home  with  her  father,  sister  Emma, 
stepmother,  and  maid,  Bridget  Sullivan. 

Knowing  this  history  and  being  one  hundred  years  later,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  the  statement  to  Fleet  to  be  suspicious. 
However,  in  August  of  1892,  that  statement,  coming  from  a 
woman,  was  simply  against  the  norm.  In  the  eyes  of  male- 
dominated  society  Lizzie  had  erred  against  the  institution  of 
family  and  the  hierarchy  of  patriarchal  authority.  Once  this 
statement  was  made  the  criminal  investigation  settled  in  upon 
Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  and  the  officials  remained  true  to  their 
form  of  the  linguistic  action  of  family,  as  they  knew  their 
murderess  and  would  stop  at  nothing  to  prove  it. 

Another  attack  on  the  patriarchal  form  was  the  rising 
women's  movement  at  the  time.  The  Suffragists  were  gaining 
attention  and  this  attack  on  form,  as  patriarchy  might  have  seen  it, 
led  them  to  struggle  to  remain  intact  to  their  form  of  social  norms. 
They  could  not  imagine  a  daughter,  now  a  spinster  according  to 
social  norms,  would  openly  and  publicly,  deny  her  father's  chosen 


second  wife.  It  was  not  a  daughter's  place  to  do  so,  therefore,  the 
police  had  to  conform  the  situation  to  their  social  norms.  In  this 
case,  she  had  to  be  the  killer,  and  they  had  to  make  her  the  killer. 

This  was  subsequently  demonstrated  after  the  Knowlton 
papers  (sealed  documents  from  the  case)  were  released  by  the 
estate  of  Hosea  Knowlton,  Prosecutor.  In  these  papers,  a  letter 
was  revealed  from  Knowlton  to  the  (then)  Attorney  General 
Pillsbury,  which  said: 

I  note  your  suggestions  about  form  of  indictment  which  I 
will  adopt  if  we  ever  get  so  far,  of  which,  however,  I  am 
far  from  certain.  (Kent  Whacks  Centerfold) 

A  second  memo  indicated: 

Personally  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  rid  of  the  trial 
of  the  case,  and  fear  that  my  own  feelings  in  that 
direction  may  have  influenced  my  better  judgement  [...] 
I  confess,  however,  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  any 
disposition  [...]  even  though  there  is  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  verdict.  (Kent  Whacks  Centerfold) 

So  once  the  investigation  slanted  towards  Lizzie,  the 
prosecution  manipulated  evidence,  all  to  conform  to  their  form. 
For  example,  the  hatchet  found  in  the  basement  was  led,  by 
police,  to  be  the  murder  weapon.  The  media  presented  many 
articles  about  the  hatchets  found  in  the  Borden  basement  and  how 
it  was  linked  to  Lizzie  and  the  crime.  However,  upon  scientific 
investigation  by  Harvard  scientists,  it  was  determined  the  one 
hatchet  with  blood  on  it  was  not  even  human  blood.  Knowlton 
just  assumed  that  the  scientific  testimony  would  conform  to  his 
assumption  about  the  murder  weapon,  so  he  did  not  interview  the 
Harvard  witness  prior  to  taking  the  stand  at  the  trial.  It  was 
during  the  witness's  direct  testimony  to  the  prosecution  that  it  was 
revealed  not  to  be  human  blood.  It  seems  the  prosecution  made 
too  many  assumptions  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  anticipated  form, 
that  Lizzie  was  their  murderer. 

So  far,  the  examples  provided  meet  with  Burke's  notion  of 
form  as  "enabling]  us  to  experience  in  [a  particular]  way" 
(Counter-statement  143).  This  artistic  form,  applied  to  this 
particular  case,  constructs  a  situation  and  Burke's  theory  "explains 
that  the  artists  must  create  certain  situational  variables  within 
his/her  plot,  variables  suggesting  to  an  audience  the  plausibility  of 
a  particular  resolution"  (Swartz  313).  In  Burke's  pentad,  the 
behavior  and  expectations  of  the  police/prosecution  can  be  looked 
upon  through  the  lens  of  the  rhetorical.  What  did  make  these  men 
make  these  particular  assumptions?  How  could  they  be  driven  so 
blindly  by  this  anticipated  form?  Lloyd  Bitzer,  in  his  article,  "The 
Rhetorical  Situation,"  argues  that  "rhetorical  discourse  is  called 
into  existence  by  situation  [and  that...]  the  situation  dictates  the 
significant  physical  and  verbal  responses;  and  [...]  it  constrains 
the  words  which  are  uttered"  (11).  Bitzer  continues  that  the 
perceptions  of  the  rhetor  do  not  necessarily  shape,  define,  or  lend 
character  to  the  situation  but  they  account  for  mistakes  of  the 
rhetor  (7).  He  also  argues  that  these  are  misperceptions  by  the 
rhetor  (7).  In  this  case,  the  police/prosecutor  were  guided  by 
misperception. 

While  this  analysis  could  continue  for  pages,  I  must  limit  this 
inquiry  into  one  more  example.  An  Inquest  is  an  official  legal 
proceeding  and  is  an  investigative  tool  utilized  by  the  District 
Attorney  to  find  evidence  of  a  crime.  It  was  called  on  Tuesday, 
August  9,  1892,  just  five  days  after  the  murders.    It  lasted  three 
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days  and  Lizzie  testified  each  day,  along  with  a  select  few  other 
witnesses.  Upon  examination  of  the  inquest  testimony  there  are 
numerous  issues  raised  in  this  matter.  The  issues  include: 

The  District  Attorney  knowingly  questions  Lizzie 

when  she  is  his  main  suspect.  He  denies  her  right  to 

counsel  [according  to  Massachusetts  State  law  in 

1892] 

The    DA   badgered    the    witness    [Lizzie]    as    his 

frustration  mounted 

The  DA's  failure  to  follow  through  with  appropriate 

investigatory  questions 

And  the  myth  of  Lizzie's  inconsistent  testimony  or 

as    Knowlton    described    it    her    confession,    was 

crafted 

This  testimony  is  direct  from  the  inquest  testimony  given  by 
Lizzie  Borden.  It  is  interesting,  this  is  dubbed  as  Lizzie  Borden's 
confession,  at  the  time  and  today,  by  people  who  believe  Lizzie 
guilty.  It  is  also  interesting  that,  to  this  date,  no  other  Inquest 
testimony  from  any  other  witness  is  known  to  exist. 

When  Lizzie  was  ordered  to  the  Inquest,  Knowlton  had  an 
arrest  warrant  for  her,  signed  and  ready  to  be  executed  (Kent  46). 
But  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  support  that  warrant  for  a 
trial,  therefore,  he  needed  to  try  to  obtain  additional  evidence 
from  the  Inquest.  It  was  Judge  Blaisdell's  duty  to  inform  Lizzie  of 
her  right  to  counsel  but  his  excuse  was  that  he  thought  the 
prosecutor  informed  her  (Brown  113).  This  mistake  should  never 
have  occurred.  Both  Knowlton  and  Blaisdell  had  many  years  of 
experience  and  a  mistake  this  large  should  not  have  have  been 
acceptable.  This  was  a  denial  of  Lizzie's  rights  afforded  to  her 
under  Massachusetts  State  law  that  had  a  protection  clause  similar 
to  Miranda,  as  we  know  it  (Brown  95). 

The  most  documented  Inquest  issue  is  that  of  Lizzie's 
inconsistent  testimony  or  her  confession  as  it  has  been  labeled. 
Examiners  of  the  Inquest  transcript  suggest  Lizzie  lied  when  she 
answered  questions  regarding  Morse's  habit  of  visiting  the  Borden 
residence,  about  her  whereabouts  when  Andrew  came  home  the 
morning  of  the  murders  and  her  whereabouts  during  the  time  of 
the  murders.  I  submit  that  Lizzie  did  not  lie  at  this  proceeding  but 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  morphine  sulfate  and  somewhat 
confused  about  details.  Apparently,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
murders,  Dr.  Bowen  sedated  Lizzie  due  to  the  trauma  of  discover- 
ing her  father  murdered.  At  the  trial,  defense  counsel  cross- 
examined  Dr  Bowen  relative  to  this  issue: 

Q.    Did  you  have  occasion  to  prescribe  for  her  on 
account  of  this  mental  distress  and  nervous  excite- 
ment, after  that? 
Yes  sir. 
When  was  it? 
Friday. 

Was  the  prescription  or  medicine  the  same  as  the 
other? 

It  was  different. 
What  was  it? 
Sulphate  of  morphine. 
In  what  doses? 
One  eighth  of  a  grain. 
When? 

Friday  night  at  bedtime. 
The  next  day  you  changed  that? 


A 

Q 

A 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


A.    I  did  not  change  the  medicine  but  doubled  the  dose. 

Q.    That  was  on  Saturday? 

A.    On  Saturday. 

Q.    Did  you  continue  the  dose  on  Sunday? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  continue  it  on  Monday? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    And  on  Tuesday? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  she  continue  to  have  that? 

A.    She  continued  to  have  that  all  the  time  she  was  in 

the  station  house. 
Q.    After  her  arrest,  was  it  not? 
A.    And  before. 
Q.    In  other  words,  she  had  it  all  the  time  up  to  the  time 

of  her  arrest,  the  hearing  and  while  in  the  station 

house? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    Does  not  morphine,  given  in  double  doses  to  allay 

mental  distress  and  nervous  excitement,  somewhat 

affect  the  memory  and  change  and  alter  the  view  of 

things  and  give  people  hallucinations? 
A.    Yes  sir.  (Kent  109) 

This  confirms  the  heavy  dosage  of  morphine  that  Lizzie  had 
been  given  and  indicates  she  was  still  under  its  influence  at  the 
inquest  proceeding.  Therefore,  the  following  areas  of 
inconsistent  testimony  are  more  likely  the  result  of  her  being 
drugged  rather  than  lying. 

From  the  Inquest  testimony  there  were  several  areas  where 
Lizzie  did  not  provide  precise  answers.  When  Knowlton 
questioned  Lizzie  regarding  coming  downstairs  the  morning  of 
the  murders,  he  asked  Lizzie  about  her  conversation  with  Bridget 
(Inquest). 

Q.    Tell  us  again  what  time  you  came  downstairs. 

A.    It  was  a  little  before  nine,  I  should  say.     About 

quarter.  I  don't  know  sure  . . . 
Q.    Did  you  say  anything  to  Maggie? 
A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  say  anything  about  washing  the  windows? 
A.    No  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  speak  to  her? 
A.    I  think  I  told  her  I  did  not  want  any  breakfast. 
Q.    You  do  not  remember  about  talking  about  washing 

the  windows? 
A.    I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not.     I  don't 

remember  it.   Yes,  I  remember.  Yes,  I  asked  her  to 

shut  the  parlor  blinds  when  she  got  through  because 

the  sun  was  so  hot.  (Inquest  Day  1) 

Knowing  Lizzie  had  been  under  so  much  influence  of 
morphine,  her  answers  seem  only  appropriate.  There  should  be 
more  concern  if  her  answers  had  been  rehearsed,  prepared  and 
memorized. 

Critics  of  Lizzie  suggest  that  she  lied  when  she  testified  about 
her  whereabouts  when  her  father  left  and  returned  home  that 
morning.  But  the  testimony  should  speak  for  itself: 

Q.    How  long  was  your  father  gone? 

A.    I  don't  know  that. 

Q.    Where  were  you  when  he  returned? 
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A.    I  was  down  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.    What  doing? 

A.    Reading  an  old  magazine  that  had  been  left  in  the 

cupboard,  an  old  Harper's  magazine. 
Q.    Had  you  got  through  ironing? 
A.    No  sir. 

Q.    Had  you  stopped  ironing? 
A.    Stopped  for  the  flats. 
Q.    Were  you  waiting  for  them  to  be  hot? 
A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  a  fire  in  the  stove? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q.    When  your  father  went  away,  you  were  ironing 

then? 
A.    I  had  not  commenced,  but  was  getting  the  little 

ironing  board  and  the  flannel. 
Q.    Are  you  sure  you  were  in  the  kitchen  when  your 

father  returned? 
A.    I  am  not  sure  whether  I  was  there  or  in  the  dining 

room.  (Inquest  Day  1) 

Then  the  testimony  modulates  to  whether  Lizzie  was 
upstairs  or  downstairs  at  the  time  Andrew  returned: 

Q.    Did  you  spend  any  time  up  the  front  stairs  before 

your  father  returned? 
A.    No  sir. 

Q.    Or  after  he  returned? 
A.    No  sir.   I  did  stay  in  my  room  long  enough  when  I 

went  up  to  sew  a  little  piece  of  tape  on  a  garment. 
Q.    Was  that  the  time  when  your  father  came  home? 
A.    He  came  home  after  I  came  downstairs. 
Q.    You  were  not  upstairs  when  he  came  home? 
A.    I  was  not  upstairs  when  he  came  home,  no  sir. 
Q.    What  was  Maggie  doing  when  your  father  came 

home? 
A.    I  don't  remember  whether  she  was  there  or  whether 

she  had  gone  upstairs.  I  can't  remember. 
Q.    Who  let  your  father  in? 
A.    I  think  he  came  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the  bell 

and  I  think  Maggie  let  him  in  and  he  said  he  had 

forgotten  his  key.    So  I  think  she  must  have  been 

downstairs... 
Q.    Where  were  you  when  the  bell  rang? 
A.    I  think  in  my  room  upstairs. 
Q.    Then  you  were  upstairs  when  your  father  came 

home? 
A.    I  don't  know  sure,  but  I  think  so. 
Q.    What  were  you  doing? 
A.    As  I  say,  I  took  up  these  clean  clothes  and  stopped 

and  basted  a  little  piece  of  tape  on  a  garment. 
Q.    Did  you  come  down  before  your  father  was  let  in? 
A.    I  was  on  the  stairs  coming  down  when  she  let  him  in 

Q.  You  remember  Miss  Borden,  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  it  so  as  to  see  if  I  have  any  misunder- 
standing, not  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  you,  you 
remember  that  you  told  me  several  times  that  you 
were  downstairs  and  not  upstairs  when  your  father 
came  home?  You  have  forgotten  perhaps? 

A.    I  don't  know  what  I  have  said.    I  have  answered  so 
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many  questions  and  I  am  so  confused  I  don't  know 

one  thing  from  another.    I  am  telling  you  just  as 

nearly  as  I  know  . . . 

I  think  I  was  downstairs  in  the  kitchen.  (Inquest  Day 

1) 

Later,  Knowlton  questioned  Lizzie  in  the  same 
fashion  regarding  what  she  had  been  doing  in  the 
barn  at  the  time  of  the  murders. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

I  don't  know.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

What  doing? 

Trying  to  find  lead  for  a  sinker. 

What  made  you  chink  there  would  be  lead  for  a 

sinker  up  there? 

Because  there  was  some  there. 

Was  there  not  some  by  the  door? 

Some  pieces  of  lead  by  the  open  door  but  there  was 

a  box  full  of  old  things  upstairs. 

Did  you  bring  any  sinker  back  from  the  bam? 

Nothing  but  a  piece  of  chip  I  picked  up  on  the  floor 

Had  you  got  a  fish  line? 

Not  here.  We  had  some  at  the  farm. 

Had  you  got  a  fishhook? 

No  sir. 

Had  you  got  any  apparatus  for  fishing  at  all? 

Yes.  Over  there. 

Had  you  any  sinkers  over  there? 

I  think  there  were  some.    It  is  so  long  since  I  have 

been  there,  I  think  there  were  some. 

You  had  no  reason  to  suppose  you  were  lacking 

sinkers? 

I  don't  think  there  were  any  on  my  lines.  (Inquest 

Day  1) 

This  questioning  continued  until  Knowlton  became 
so  frustrated,  in  trying  to  show  Lizzie  a  liar,  he  just 
appeared  to  be  frustrated  with  his  lack  of  listening 
skills. 

It  occurred  to  you  after  your  father  came  in  it  would 

be  a  good  time  to  go  to  the  barn  after  sinkers  and 

you  had  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  not  an 

abundance  of  sinkers  at  the  farm  and  an  abundance 

of  lines? 

The  last  time  I  was  there,  there  were  some  lines. 

Did  you  not  say  before  you  presumed  there  were 

sinkers  at  the  farm? 

I  don't  think  I  said  so. 

You  did  say  so  exactly.     Do  you  now  say  you 

presume  there  were  not  sinkers  at  the  farm? 

I  don't  think  there  were  any  fishing  lines  suitable  to 

use  at  the  farm.   I  don't  think  there  were  any  sinkers 

on  any  line  that  had  been  mine. 

Do  you  remember  telling  me  you  presumed  there 

were  lines  and  sinkers  and  hooks  at  the  farm? 

I  said  there  were  lines,  I  thought  perhaps  hooks.    I 

did  not  say  I  thought  there  were  sinkers  on  my  lines. 

There  was  another  box  of  lines  over  there  beside 

mine. 
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Q.    You  thought  there  were  not  sinkers? 
A.    Not  on  my  lines.  (Inquest  Day  2) 

This  demonstrates  that  while  Lizzie  may  seem 
confused  she  is  not  inconsistent.  Lizzie  had  not 
changed  her  story  but  clarified  it.  Knowlton  would 
hear  her  answers  as  he  wanted  to  hear  them  and 
appeared  to  only  hear  what  he  believed  he  could  use 
to  confuse  the  witness.  This  only  adds  to  his 
frustrations.  A  few  questions  later,  Knowlton's 
frustration  projected. 

Q.    What  was  the  use  of  telling  me  a  while  ago  you  had 

no  sinkers  on  your  line  at  the  farm? 
A.    I  thought  I  made  you  understand  that  those  lines  at 

the  farm  were  no  good  to  use. 
Q.    Did  you  not  mean  for  me  to  understand  one  of  the 

reasons  you  were  searching  for  sinkers  was  that  the 

lines  you  had  at  the  farm,  as  you  remembered  then, 

had  no  sinkers  on  them? 
A.    I  said  the  lines  at  the  farm  had  no  sinkers. 
Q.    I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  said.   Did  you  not  mean 

for  me  to  understand  that? 
A.    I  meant  for  you  to  understand  I  wanted  the  sinkers 

and  was  going  to  have  new  lines.  (Inquest  Day  2) 

Another  area  of  questioning  where  it  is  apparent  that 
Knowlton  did  not  carefully  listen  to  Lizzie's  answer 
is  when  he  questioned  her  about  what  she  did 
upstairs  prior  to  Andrew  returning  home  that 
morning.  The  second  day  of  questioning,  Knowlton 
inquired  as  to  what  Lizzie  did  that  morning  in 
question: 

Q.    You  mean  you  went  up  there  to  sew  a  button  on? 

A.    I  basted  a  piece  of  tape  on. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  you  did  not  say  that  yesterday? 

A.  I  don't  think  you  asked  me.  I  told  you  yesterday  I 
went  upstairs  directly  after  I  came  up  from  down 
cellar,  with  the  clean  clothes.  (Inquest  Day  2) 

Lizzie  is  correct.  On  the  first  day  of  the  testimony, 
Lizzie  answered: 

A.  No  sir.  I  did  stay  in  my  room  long  enough  when  I 
went  up  to  sew  a  little  piece  of  tape  on  a  garment. 
(Inquest  Day  1) 

It  is  clear  that  Lizzie  remembered  this  correctly.  It 
seems  that  Knowlton  wanted  to  hear  something 
other  than  what  Lizzie  testified  to.  He  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  confuse  the  issue  and  portray 
Lizzie  as  a  liar.  He  is  trying  to  match  the  anticipat- 
ed form  that  would  lead  to  a  particular  anticipated 
end  result. 

There  were  times  in  Knowlton's  questioning  that  he 
did  not  follow  through  with  the  next  appropriate 
question.  This  leads  one  to  believe  that  either 
Knowlton  does  not  want  to  pursue  the  issue  or  he 
does  not  see  the  issue.  In  asking  Lizzie  if  she  was 
aware  of  anyone  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  her 
father,  Knowlton  did  not  pursue  the  answer  he  was 
given. 


Q.    Besides  that,"  do  you  know  of  anybody  that  your 

father  had  bad  feelings  toward  or  who  had  bad 

feelings  toward  your  father? 
A.    I  know  of  one  man  who  has  not  been  friendly  with 

him.  They  have  not  been  friendly  for  years. 
Q.    Who? 

A.    Mr.  Hiram  C.  Harrington. 
Q.    What  relation  is  he  to  him? 
A.    He  is  my  father's  brother-in-law. 
Q.    Your  mother's  brother? 

A.    My  father's  only  sister  married  Mr.  Harrington. 
Q.    Anybody  else  that  was  on  bad  terms  with  your  father 

or  that  your  father  was  on  bad  terms  with? 
A.    Not  that  I  know  of.  (Inquest  Day  1) 

Knowlton  never  followed  through  with  an  inquiry 
into  why  they  were  on  bad  terms,  which  would  have 
been  a  normal  course  of  questioning. 

Knowlton  badgered  Lizzie  throughout  her  testimo- 
ny. As  he  tried  to  confuse  issues  and  call  her  a  liar, 
he  badgered  her  to  the  point  where  it  was  obvious 
that  Knowlton  thought  that  this  was  his  last  resort 
effort  to  solve  the  murders.  He  almost  appeared  to 
be  grasping  at  straws: 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  why  all  you  have 
told  me  would  occupy  more  than  three  minutes? 

A.    Yes.  It  would  take  me  more  than  three  minutes. 

Q.  To  look  in  that  box  you  have  described  the  size  of 
on  the  bench  and  put  down  the  curtain  and  then  get 
out  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  could;  would  you 
say  you  were  occupied  in  that  business  20  minutes? 

A.  I  think  so  because  I  did  not  look  at  the  box  when  I 
first  went  up. 

Q.    What  did  you  do? 

A 

Q 
A 

Q 


I  ate  my  pears. 

Stood  there  eating  the  pears,  doing  nothing? 

I  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Stood   there   looking   out   of  the   window,   eating 


pears? 

A.    I  should  think  so. 

Q.    How  many  did  you  eat? 

A.    Three  I  think. 

You  were  feeling  better  than  you  did  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

A.    Better  than  I  did  the  night  before. 

Q.  You  were  feeling  better  than  you  were  in  the 
morning? 

I  felt  better  in  the  morning  than  I  did  the  night 
before. 

That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  You  were  then,  when 
you  were  in  that  hay  loft,  looking  out  the  window 
and  eating  three  pears,  feeling  better,  were  you  not, 
than  you  were  in  the  morning  when  you  could  not 
eat  any  breakfast? 

A.    I  never  eat  breakfast. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  and  you  will,  if  I 
have  to  put  it  all  day.  Were  you  then  when  you  were 
eating  those  three  pears  in  that  hot  loft,  looking  out 
that  closed  window,  feeling  better  than  you  v/ere  in 
the  morning  when  you  ate  no  breakfast? 
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A.    I  was  feeling  well  enough  to  eat  the  pears. 

Q.    Were   you   feeling  better   than   you   were   in   the 

morning? 
A.    I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you  because  I  told  you  I 

felt  better  in  the  morning  anyway. 
Q.    Do  you  understand  my  question?    My  question  is 

whether,  when  you  were  in  the  loft  of  the  barn,  you 

were  feeling  better  than  you  were  in  the  morning 

when  you  got  up? 
A.    No,  I  felt  about  the  same. 
Q.    Were  you  feeling  better  than  you  were  when  you 

told  your  mother  you  did  not  care  for  any  dinner? 
A.    No  sir.  I  felt  about  the  same. 
Q.    Well  enough  to  eat  pears,  but  not  well  enough  to  eat 

anything  for  dinner? 
A.    She  asked  me  if  I  wanted  any  meat. 
Q.    I  ask  you  why  you  should  select  that  place,  which 

was  the  only  place,  which  would  put  you  out  of  sight 

of  the  house,  to  eat  those  three  pears  in?  (Inquest 

Day  2) 

And  so  the  questioning  continued.  Knowlton  got 
nowhere  but  out  of  breath  in  his  pursuit  of  how 
Lizzie  felt  and  why  she  could  eat  the  pears  but  not 
dinner.  The  point  he  had  tried  to  make  just  wasn't 
there  but  Lizzie  did  not  lose  any  ground  in  that 
round.  It  appears  the  prosecutor  dismantledhis  own 
case  as  it  unfolded. 

In  questioning  Lizzie  about  hypothetical  blood 
found  on  one  of  her  skirts,  Knowlton  tried  to 
confuse  Lizzie  or  say  something  that  he  could  use  to 
twist  her  words,  but  Lizzie  remained  intact  from  this 
assault. 

Q.    Did  you  give  the  officer  the  same  skirt  you  had  on 

the  day  of  the  tragedy? 
A.    Yes  sir. 
Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 
Q 

A 

Q 


Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  blood  on  the 
skirt? 
No  sir. 

Assume  that  there  was,  do  you  know  how  it  got 
there? 
No  sir. 

Have  you  any  explanation  of  how  it  might  come 
there? 
No  sir. 

Did  you  know  there  was  any  blood  on  that  skirt  you 
gave  them? 
No  sir. 

Assume  that  there  was.  Can  you  give  any  explana- 
tion of  how  it  came  there  on  the  dress  skirt? 
A.  No  sir.  (Inquest  Day  1) 


Knowlton  continued  this  useless  line  of  questioning  only  to 
waste  time  and  energy  and  to  attempt  to  create  a  red  herring. 
People  listening  to  the  parade  of  questions  might  have  failed  to 
see  the  illogic  and  be  drafted  on  to  Knowlton's  bandwagon,  thus, 
participate  in  the  assault  on  Lizzie. 

In  the  end,  after  three  days  of  testimony,  Judge  Blaisdell 
found  there  was  enough  evidence  to  serve  the  warrant  for  her 
arrest  and  they  decided  to  prepare  a  new  one  based  on  her 


confession  and  conflicting  statements.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  parade  of  events  that  would  remain  in  the  media 
attention  for  the  next  nine  months. 

QUESTION  TWO 

The  second  question,  although  related  to  the  first,  pertains  to 
why  women's  groups  rallied  to  Lizzie's  side,  supporting  her 
through  newspaper  articles  and  public  rhetoric,  but  exiled  her 
from  their  groups  after  her  acquittal.  Burke's  theory  of  form  can 
also  explain  why  these  groups  and  individual  women  had  these 
hypocritical  reactions. 

First,  women  supported  Lizzie  through  their  physical 
appearances  at  her  trial.  "Nearly  half  of  the  spectators  in  the  New 
Bedford  court  house  [...]  are  women"  reported  the  New  Bedford 
Evening  Standard,  June  6,  1893  (page  5).  On  June  7,  1893,  The 
New  Bedford  Mercury  reported: 

The  New  Bedford  man  who  comes  home  and  finds  it 
deserted,  with  every  outward  appearance  of  a  hasty 
departure  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  needn't  be  alarmed. 
There  has  been  no  elopement;  the  dear  creature  is 
probably  in  the  crowd  of  morbid  females  who  are 
storming  the  door  of  the  county  courthouse,  trying  to  get 
admission  to  the  Borden  trial  (4). 

The  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  reported,  June  9,  1893: 

The  real  jury  of  her  peers  which  is  trying  "Lizzie  Borden, 
is  the  job  lot  of  femininity  which  fills  the  jury  box  on  the 
south  side  of  the  New  Bedford  court  house  every  day 
(4). 

Private  interviews  from  women  active  in  the  women's  movement 
included  this  statement  made  to  the  New  Bedford  Daily  Mercury, 
July  3,  1893: 

This  Borden  trial,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  surprising  revelations  of  the  possibilities  of 
gross  injustice  ...  is  she  guilty?  No,  a  thousand  times  no. 
There  has  not  been  a  shred  of  evidence  of  guilt. 
(Rebello  259) 

Mary  Livermore  reported  in  the  Fall  River  Daily  Herald,  July  6, 
1893: 

The  Fall  River  Herald  is  even  yet  persisting  in  scurrilous 
persecution  of  her  [Lizzie  Borden],  even  though  she  is 
adjudged  innocent  by  the  highest  court,  persistent  in 
going  over  all  the  details  that  District  Attorney  Knowlton 
went  over,  with  innuendoes,  but  then  it  is  useless  to  talk 
of  this;  it  is  the  sort  of  journalism,  which  is  entirely 
discreditable  (8). 

The  New  Bedford  Evening  Journal  reported  on  July  7,  1893, 
that  "The  memory  of  Lizzie  Borden  is  to  be  preserved  in  New 
Bedford"  (8).  The  article  described  the  newly-organized  group 
calling  themselves  The  Lizzie  Borden  Entertainment  Club.  This 
was  a  group  that  was  organized  similar  to  fan  clubs  of  the  mid 
twentieth  century.  Their  beginning  membership  started  with  fifty 
members.  "The  object  of  the  club  in  the  words  of  the  constitution 
is  'to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
oppose  the  so-called  prohibition  movement  of  today"  (8).  Instead 
of  a  gavel  for  their  meetings,  a  hatchet  was  used  in  its  place. 
Many  other  Lizzie  clubs  were  formed,  such  as,  Lizzie  Borden's 
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Friends'  Organize  and  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Lizzie 
Borden.  Today,  the  Lizzie  Borden  International  Association, 
formed  in  April  1995,  continues  the  preservation  and-supports 
advanced  studies  into  the  Borden  mystery. 

However,  after  the  acquittal  and  afte-  the  initial  supportive 
reaction,  these  opinions  began  to  change.  The  Fall  River  Daily 
Globe  reported,  June  4,  1894,  that: 

Lizzie  did  not  like  the  treatment  she  received  by  some  of 
its  members  [Women's  Christian  Temperance  League]. 
"Many  times  she  met  her  old  associates  in  the  street  and 
they  quietly  pass[ed]  her  without  a  sign  of  recognition 
[...]  Since  her  release,  it  is  alleged  that  many  of  the 
members  have  cut  her  dead."  Lizzie  never  attended  any 
of  the  meetings  after  she  was  acquitted.  "It  has  been 
known  that  individual  members  spoke  as  if  they  would 
ostracize  her  socially  if  she  did."  (Rebello  293) 

Newspapers  continued  to  air  the  private  interactions 
between  Lizzie  Borden  and  her  contemporaries.  She 
even  had  school  children  taunting  her  on  her  own 
property  for  which  she  complained  to  the  police. 
(Rebello  299)  But  in  the  end,  Lizzie  returned  society's 
coldness.  She  moved  to  a  larger  home  but  stayed  within 
the  city  of  Fall  River.  She  no  longer  attended  her  former 
social  outlets  but  created  new  ones  and  new  friends. 
(Rebello  310) 

It  seems  clear  that  the  support  for  Lizzie  during  her  ordeal 
was  omnipotent  but  afterward  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found  from 
her  female  peers.  Burke  may  provide  insight  into  why  women 
reacted  in  this  manner.  First,  the  event  was  over.  During  the  trial 
while  the  women  rallied  to  Lizzie's  support,  the  men  believed  this 
support  wasn't  due  to  their  earnest  adoration  for  Lizzie,  but  was 
due  to  them  being  "morbidly  curious  [...]■  wasting  time  in  the 
court  room."  (Rebello  225)  One  man  reported  in  the  New 
Bedford  Evening  Standard,  June  20,  1893,  that  "all  women 
hereabouts  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  Lizzie  Borden 
is  guilty.  They  don't  think  that  she  cried  enough"  (4).  So  men  in 
society  had  to  justify  this  peculiar  attraction  the  women  had  for 
the  case  but  they  could  not  believe  that  their  women  actually 
supported  Lizzie.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to  trivialize  the  response 
that  the  women  had  to  this  case.  On  the  other  hand,  women's 
voices  were  not  really  being  heard  as  clearly  as  they  should  have. 
Thereby,  when  it  came  to  getting  back  to  a  'normal'  society, 
women  again  conformed  to  the  male  hierarchy  mindset.  So, 
women's  groups  did  not  conform  to  the  anticipated  response  that 
male  social  standards  suggested.  But  the  male  response  was 
blinded  by  their  anticipated  form  as  well.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
other  response  that  women's  groups  could  have  reverted  back  to 
after  the  attraction  of  this  infamous  trial. 

Another  perspective  to  consider  why  women  reacted  with 
such  disdain  after  the  trial  ended  in  acquittal  is  driven  by  the 
women's  movement  in  that  historical  moment.  Since  women's 
groups^allied  for  Lizzie  and  supported  her  while  she  was  in-^arl 
but  once  acquitted  they  withdrew  all  such  support,  this  may 
indicate  that  more  was  at  stake  than  just  Lizzie's  virtue.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  Lizzie  was  good  enough  to  discuss  on  their  political 
forum,  providing  publicity,  as  well  as  Lizzie  being  an  innocent 
victim  of  a  patriarchal  society,  but  their  support  did  not  extend 
after  her  acquittal.  Women's  groups  used  Lizzie  as  propaganda 
to  stir  the  pot  and  be  a  token  for  their  cause.    Lizzie  and  her 


experiences  represented  everything  that  was  wrong  between  men 
and  women.  But  afterward,  women  had  no  platform  to  stand 
upon.  The  case  was  over.  They  won  and  Lizzie  was  free.  Now, 
Lizzie  could  only  hurt  their  cause,  as  she  was  considered  the 
woman  who  got  away  with  murder.  Too  much  attention  from 
Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  might  now  ruin  the  women's  cause,  as  she 
was  a  murderess,  a  woman  who  stepped  too  far  outside  her  social 
role.  When  the  dust  settled,  men  were  still  in  charge,  hierarchy 
was  intact,  and  the  women's  cause  returned  to  being  mere  rhetoric. 

BURKE  AND  MYSTERY 

Burke  recognized  the  need  for  mystery  in  communication. 
According  to  John  Meyer,  in  his  article,  "Seeking  Organizational 
Unity:  Building  Bridges  in  Response  to  Mystery,"  he  argues  there 
are  three  sources  of  mystery;  separation,  strangeness,  and 
hierarchy.  He  says  that  Burke  recognized  this  need  for  mystery  in 
communication  as  it  is  manifested  in  ambiguity  and  contradiction 
(210).  Meyer  argues  that  mystery  is  "necessary"  to  maintain  form 
and  maintenance  in  organizations  (210).  He  also  argues  that 
mystery  is  essential  to  enhance  communication  (210).  Therefore, 
"in  seeking  to  make  the  strange  familiar,  people  communicate 
both  in  response  to  it  and  about  it"  (210).  This  is  what  the 
women's  groups  did  in  order  to  make  sense  out  of  the  Borden 
phenomenon.  Meyer  continues  that  while  mystery  "provokes 
communication  between  persons,  it  also  distorts  or  prevents 
understanding"  (211).  Additionally,  Meyer  says,  "people 
constantly  strive  to  overcome  mystery  and  create  order  by 
communicating  to  form  social  organization"  (211).  When  it 
benefited  the  women's  groups  to  support  they  did  and  this  was 
their  attempt  to  overcome  the  mystery  and  keep  their  unity  intake. 
However,  once  acquitted,  they  may  have  felt  as  though  Lizzie 
would  ultimately  hurt  their  cause  as  the  mystery  swayed  towards 
this  myth  propagated  by  the  ditty  that  assumes  Lizzie's  guilt.  In 
this  way,  women  needed  to  return  to  their  form  prior  to  August  4, 
1892.  According  to  Meyer,  "one  can  try  to  overcome  separate- 
ness  by  trying  to  identify  with  another  person  or  with  a  group" 
(213).  This  may  have  been  their  only  saving  grace  in  their  eyes. 
Meyer  also  suggests  that  this  social  drama  contains  power 
relations  and  symbolic  action  and  interaction,  which  is  played  cut 
manifesting  the  social  structure.  This  reveals  hierarchy  and  in 
hierarchy  grows  a  "trained  capacity"  (215).  Burke  used  Veblen's 
concept  of  "Trained  Incapacity"  as  "the  state  of  affairs  whereby 
one's  very  abilities  can  function  as  blindness"  {Permanence  7). 
This  trained  capacity  seems  evident  with  the  police  and  prosecu- 
tion, as  well  as  women  supporters  of  Lizzie.  It  seems  they  all 
needed  to  find  a  way  to  understand  this  mystery  at  different  times 
subsequent  to  the  crime.  The  only  way  to  understand  would  be  to 
remain  within  one's  power  group  and  succumb  to  the  hierarchy  in 
place.  For  this  reason,  people  interpreted  through  their  socially 
constructed  social  dramas,  regardless  of  the  strangeness  or 
ambiguity  present  within  the  circumstances.  This  led  people  to 
react  particular  ways  to  particular  circumstances. 

THE  SCAPEGOAT 

This  trained  incapacity,  according  to  Burke,  leads  to  "the 
scapegoat  mechanism"  {Permanence  17).  The  issue  of  Lizzie  as  a 
Scapegoat  fits  into  both  questions.  First,  according  to  Burke,  a 
scapegoat  is  an  "error  in  interpretation"  {Permanence  14).  He 
says,  "the  scapegoat  mechanism  in  its  purest  form,  [is]  the  use  of 
a  sacrificial  receptacle  for  the  ritual  unburdening  of  one's  sins  [...] 
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a  different  orientation  to  cause  and  effect"  {Permanence  16). 
This  scapegoat  is  an  attempt  to  reason,  but  this  involves  consider- 
ation of  motives.  With  respect  to  the  police  and  prosecution,  they 
expected  and  judged  proper  conduct.  Their  expectancy  led  to 
their  choice  to  charge,  indict,  and  try  Lizzie.  This  set  of  symbol 
systems  that  Lizzie  encountered  were  "set  up  for  catharsis  by 
scapegoat"  (Burke  Symbolic  18).  This  catharsis  was  the  motive 
for  contemporaries  involved.  But  motives  change  or  at  least  are 
not  fixed  (Burke  Permanence  25).  Specifically  regarding  the 
women's  groups  who  showed  disdain  after  their  support,  Burke 
would  argue,  "schemes  of  motivation  change  [...]  A  motive  is  not 
some  fixed  thing  [...]  it  is  a  term  of  interpretation  and  being  such 
it  will  naturally  take  its  place  within  the  framework  of  our 
Weltanschauung  as  a  whole"  {Permanence  25).  Burke  might  also 
explain  their  behavior  as  "the  process  of  rationalization  [...] 
centered  in  the  entire  scheme  of  judgements  as  to  what  people 
ought  to  do"  {Permanence  25).  For  all  of  Lizzie's  contempora- 
ries, "linguistic  products  are  composed  of  concepts  [...]  which 
select  certain  relationships  as  meaningful  [...]  these  relationships 
are  not  realities,  they  are  interpretations  of  reality  -  hence  - 
different  frameworks  of  interpretation  will  lead  to  different 
conclusions  as  to  what  is  reality"  (Burke  Permanence  35).  In 
other  words,  Lizzie's  contemporaries  were  all  working  within 
different  realities  from  a  multiplicity  of  frameworks.  They  were 
bombarded  with  separateness,  strangeness  or  ambiguity  in 
linguistic  actions,  and  in  a  hierarchy  of  a  power  structure.  Social 
reality  must  have  been  socially  constructed  on  an  individual  basis, 
based  on  anything  but  the  facts  or  the  truth. 

THE  DITTY  AS  PROPAGANDA 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  find  fault  or  pleasure  with  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  Lizzie  Borden  contemporaries  but  it  is 
worth  attempting  to  discover  why  people  did  what  they  did.  Not 
that  any  of  this  should  justify  a  particular  action  but  to  understand 
the  historical  moment  as  it  was  might  help  to  debunk  the  myth 
surrounding  Lizzie  Borden.  The  myth  was  generated  by  a  four- 
lined  verse  of  propaganda  that  was  spewing  from  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  adults  during  Lizzie's  ordeal.  The  ditty: 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks 

When  she  saw  what  she  had  done 

She  gave  her  father  forty-one 

Ceremonial  rhetoric  is  propaganda.  At  least  its  intent  is  the 
same  as  propaganda  (Thames  Lecture).  The  above  ditty  is 
propaganda  as  it  intended  to  maintain  the  socially  constructed 
formal  structure  inherent  in  the  case  of  Lizzie  Borden.  This 
propaganda  element  falls  beneath  Burke's  pentad  in  all  the 
dimensions.  It  is  indicative  because  it  is  the  facts  that  it  contains. 
It  is  poetic  because  on  a  mass  scale,  people  could  remember  this 
enchanted  rhyme  and  it  sounded  'cute,'  like  a  Mother  Goose 
rhyme.  This  poetic  dimension  bled  into  the  rhetorical  realm,  as  it 
was  the  advertising  of  the  plot.  People  would  sign  it,  people 
would  remember  it,  people  would  believe  and  continue  to  believe 
in  Lizzie  Borden's  guilt.  Regardless  of  the  non- factual  basis  (see 
below)  it  exemplified,  people  would  not  care.  They  could  unite 
behind  this  rhyme  and  understand  (interpret)  the  mystery,  bring 
resolve  to  their  fears. 

The  ditty  is  totally  false.  Line  one:  It  was  never  proven  that 
Lizzie  committed  the  murders  and  no  murder  weapon  was  ever 


identified.  Merely,  the  wounds  are  consistent  with  blunt  force 
from  a  hatchet,  which  is  not  an  axe.  Line  two:  Abby  Borden 
suffered  approximately  11  wounds,  not  forty  whacks.  Line  three: 
There  is  no  immediacy  involved  in  the  crime.  An  hour  and  a  half 
passed  between  murders.  This  line  implies  an  immediacy,  which 
did  not  exist.  Line  four:  Andrew  Borden  received  between  18-21 
wounds,  not  forty-one.  So,  the  complete  ditty  is  a  socially 
constructed  piece  of  propaganda  designed  to  amplify  people's 
outrage  at  this  most  heinous  crime.  It  is  not  a  true  value  but 
served  a  rhetorical  purpose,  to  persuade  people  that  Lizzie  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  father  and  stepmother. 

CONCLUSION 

So  instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  Borden  mystery  maybe  we 
should  continue  to  examine  why  people  acted  and  reacted  as  they 
did.  We  can  learn  far  more  about  communication  if  we  stop 
trying  to  impose  our  anticipated  form  or  structure  upon  the 
linguistic  actions  in  which  we  live.  Burke  was  right  when  he  said, 
"Where  ever  there  is  persuasion  there  is  rhetoric.  And  where  ever 
there  is  meaning  there  is  persuasion"  {Rhetoric  of  Motives  172). 
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L.IZBITS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Although  pictures  of  the  Court  House  abound,  and  there  are 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  inside  appointments,  curiously  there  is 
very  little  written  about  the  outside  appearance  of  the  building. 

David  Kent  wrote  {Forty  Whacks,  Page  47)  "It  was  a  squat, 
gloomy,  and  foreboding  building  of  grayish  native  stone".  He 
may  have  derived  this  impression  from  a  widely-distributed 
picture  post  card  on  which  the  building  is  indeed  cast  in  gray 
stone  in  contrast  with  more  colorful  surroundings. 

One  Sunday  the  local  newspaper  proclaimed  (David  Kent's 
Lizzie  Borden  Source  Book,  Page  167),  "people  passed  by  the 
place  all  day,  and  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  cheerless  stone  structure, 


their  reflections  being  assisted  apparently  by  glancing  at  the 
gloomy  building". 

Other  descriptions  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Court 
House  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  Fall  River  history  books  nor  in 
any  of  the  books  on  the  crime  in  my  library,  from  Porter's  Fall 
River  Tragedy  to  Masterton's  Lizzie  Didn  't  Do  It. 

The  Court  House  was  located  on  Court  Square,  not  really  a 
Square  as  we  know  it.  It  was  bounded  on  the  South  and  West  by 
two  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  city  (Bedford  and  North'  Main 
Streets).  The  other  two  dimensions  were  labelled  Court  Square. 
The  one  on  the  North  later  re-named  Granite  Street,  the  one  on 
the  East  re-named  Purchase  Street. 

The  narrow  facade  of  the  Court  House  faced  the  West  side  of 
Court  Square  (Purchase  Street).  At  number  1  was  the  Police 
Station.  Adjacent  were  at  Number  6,  Roddy  Barrett,  Restaurant; 
at  14  C.H.  Bryant,  Mason;  at  16  Samuel  Waddington,  Cigar 
Manufacturer;  at  1 8  the  Fall  River  Advertiser,  newspaper;  and  at 
24  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  newspaper. 

Opposite,  on  the  East  side  of  Court  Square,  at  number  5 
Lawton  H.  Francis  operated  a  Provisions  business;  William 
Huston  at  number  13  made  loom  harnesses;  and  at  15  was  Fisher 
Mason  &  Company,  Bakers.  In  previous  times  much  of  this  space 
was  occupied  by  the  Fall  River  Opera  House,  which  was  erected 
in  1876. 

The  North  side  of  Court  Square  (Granite  Street)  was  taken  up 
by  the  length  of  the  Court  House  building.  Adjacent  was  the 
printing  office  of  the  Fall  River  Monitor  newspaper,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  was  the  south  facade  of  North  Main 
Street's  Wilbur  House  hotel. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  descriptions  are  not  complete. 
They  are  derived  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  1 892  City  Direc- 
tory. 

I  hope  that  the  description  of  the  Court  House  and  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  was  located  will  provide  some  insight  as 
to  what  Lizzie  knew,  saw,  and  experienced  on  the  site  of  her 
awful  ordeal  in  1892. 

When  the  Second  District  Court  was  moved  to  a  new 
building  on  Rock  Street  in  1911,  the  Central  Police  Station 
occupied  the  entire  building  on  Court  Square.  And  when  a  new 
Police  Station  was  built  in  1917,  the  old  Court  House  was  sold  at 
auction  and  razed  shortly  thereafter. 


lizzie:  OIV  LINE 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

ALSO  CONSIDER:  One  more  thing  to  remember:  both 
feedback  and  feedback  ratings  are  computed  using 
transactions  as  both  buyer  and  sellerl  That  means  that 
you  will  never  get  a  perfect  understanding  of  a  seller's 
reputation.  They  may  be  legal  in  every  way  as  a  buyer 
but  not  so  much  as  a  seller.  Once  again,  you  have  to  read 
the  feedback  to  know  what  to  do! 

PAYING  FOR  YOUR  AUCTION  WINS:  The  manner  in  which  you 
pay  for  an  auction  win  is  determined  by  the  seller  so  read 
the  payment  options  carefully.  Most  sellers  accept 
money  orders,  some  accept  personal  checks,  and  some 
accept  credit  cards  via  an  online  payment  service  such  as 
PayPal.  PayPal  was  recently  bought  by  eBay  so  they  are 
really  one  and  the  same.  PayPal  is  free  to  use  to  pay  for 
purchases  as  the  fees  for  the  service  are  picked  up  by  the 
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person  receiving  the  funds,  in  this  case  the  seller.  PayPal 
makes  it  easy  to  register  and  my  experiences  with  them 
have  all  been  positive.  For  those  of  you  who  are  fearful 
of  using  a  credit  card  online,  let  me  assure  you  that  when 
you  use  a  secure  site  with  encryption  (such  as  PayPal  or 
any  site  that  shows  a  yellow  key  in  the  lower  corner  of 
the  browser),  it  is  more  safe  than  when  you  use  a  credit 
card  at  a  local  store  or  restaurant  where  a  human  being 
has  access  to  your  number  and  a  receipt  is  retained  by 
the  business.  If  you  have  questions  about  payment 
methods  or  shipping  charges  you  must  email  the  seller 
before  you  bid  on  the  item  or  you  might  find  yourself 
stuck  with  paying  some  exorbitant  handling  fees.  Sellers 
are  required  to  abide  by  their  printed  terms  of  service  so 
look  for  auctions  where  the  details  of  pricing,  shipping, 
and  payment  options  are  clearly  spelled  out. 

ARE  ONLINE  AUCTION  ITEMS  AUTHENTIC? 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  guaranteed  way  to  make  sure  that 
the  Lizzie  items  being  sold  are  the  real  thing.  You  should  be  wary 
of  autographs  and  objects  that  purport  to  be  from  any  of  Lizzie's 
homes.  A  certificate  of  authenticity  is  only  as  good  as  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on,  so  read  it  carefully.  Does  it  really  say  the  item  is 
authentic  or  "of  the  period"?  Does  the  seller  offer  a  money-back 
guarantee  if  not  completely  satisfied?  The  best  way  to  handle  any 
question  regarding  authenticity  is  to  email  the  seller  by  clicking 
on  their  user  ID.  Inquire  as  to  the  provenance  if  they  do  not  detail 
it  in  their  auction  description.  If  they  do  not  email  you  back,  or 
what  they  say  sounds  insincere,  fishy,  or  questionable  considering 
what  you  already  know  about  the  case  and  Lizzie's  life,  then  trust 
your  instincts  and  steer  clear. 

For  some  strange  reason,  there  are  always  a  slew  of  purported 
Lizzie  Borden  photographs  for  sale  each  year  on  eBay.  Often 
when  you  look  at  the  image  posted  in  the  auction  you  see  a  face 
that  does  not  look  anything  like  her!  Believe  it  or  not,  some  of  my 
Lizzie  friends  actually  collect  these  fake  Lizzie  photos,  just  for 
fun.  I  have  published  some  of  the  most  amazing  of  them  on  my 
web  site.  Rule  of  thumb:  trust  your  instincts  and  knowledge  of  the 
case  to  keep  you  safe  from  being  taken  in  by  the  wild  claims  of 
uninformed  sellers. 

HOW  DO  I  CONDUCT  A  SEARCH? 

The  words  you  enter  into  the  search  box  on  eBay  are 
important.  Ebay  offers  an  advanced  search  feature  that  works 


quite  well.  Remember  to  check  the  box  that  allows  you  to  search 
in  both  the  auction  descriptions  and  titles.  If  you  don't,  you  are 
looking  only  in  the  titles  and  you  will  miss  most  of  the  more 
interesting  items.  Consider  using  alternative  spellings  of  Lizzie 
Borden:  Lizzy,  Lizy,  Bordon,  Bordan.  Also,  enter  her  name  in 
quotation  marks  to  make  a  phrase  out  of  your  search,  otherwise 
you  will  find  all  auctions  with  the  word  Lizzie  and  all  auctions 
with  the  word  Borden  in  them.  Consider  searching  by  phrases 
such  as  "Fall  River",  "Nance  CNeil",  and  "Bristol  County"  to 
find  some  really  remarkable  items. 

TYI 

By  now  you  should  see  a  pattern  with  my  suggested  ways  of 
dealing  with  online  auctions.  Trust  Your  Instincts.  That  is  the  best 
defense  against  fraud  of  any  kind.  Anytime  you  hear  a  little  voice 
inside  your  head  that  says,  "I  don't  think  that  is  right",  then  you 
know  you  have  found  a  questionable  item  for  sale  and  you  can 
save  yourself  a  lot  of  heartache  and  money  by  avoiding  the 
auction. 

Good  luck!  If  you  have  any  additional  questions,  feel  free  to 
email  me  at  koorey(q)Jizzieandrewborden.com  or  join  us  on  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Society  Forum  and  ask  your  questions  there.  You 
will  find  dozens  of  people  who  have  tons  of  experience  with 
online  auctions  and  will  be  happy  to  heip  you  wend  your  way 
through  the  wild  world  of  Lizzie  on  the  auction  block. 

*eBay  offers  online  tutorials  for  getting  started  with  buying  and 
selling.  I  strongly  suggest  you  take  the  time  to  go  through  these  if  you 
are  new  to  online  auctions. 


ABBY'S  MYSTERIOUS  NOTE: 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

NOW  IT'S  YOUR  TURNI 
So  much  for  what  other  people  have  had  to  say  about  Abby's  note. 

What  do  you  think? 

Was  there  really  a  note  or  did  Lizzie  make  up  the  whole  story? 

Who  might  have  written  the  note? 

What  do  you  think  it  said? 

What,  if  anything,  did  the  note  have  to  do  with  the  murders? 


TRIAL  BY  THEORY: 

(Continued from  Page  9) 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  that  it  was  a  soiled  dress? 

A.    The  edge  of  it  was  soiled  as  she  held  it  up.  The  edge  she  held  toward  me,  like  this,  was  soiled. 

Q.    As  she  stood  there  holding  it,  you  could  see  the  soil  on  the  dress,  could  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  actually  see  it  put  into  the  stove? 

A.  No,  sir.  I'm  quite  sure  I  left  the  room.  When  I  came  into  the  room  again,  Miss  Lizzie  was  standing  at  the  cupboard  door.  The 
cupboard  door  was  open,  and  she  appeared  to  be  either  ripping  something  down  or  tearing  part  of  this  garment.  I  don't  know  what 
part  for  sure.  It  was  a  small  part.  I  said  to  her,  "I  wouldn't  let  anybody  see  me  do  that,  Lizzie."  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before 
I  burned  it?" 

KEY  EXCLUSIONARY  DECISIONS 

Judge  Dewey:       Order  in  the  court!  We  are  here  to  hear  the  prosecution's  petition.  Has  the  jury  been  removed? 
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Bailiff: 

Knowlton: 

Robinson: 


Dewey: 
Robinson: 

Knowlton: 

Robinson: 


Porter: 

Bailiff: 

Robinson: 

Dewey: 


Bence: 

Robinson: 

Dewey: 

Knowlton: 

Bence: 

Knowlton: 

Robinson: 

Dewey: 

Knowlton: 

Bence 

Knowlton: 

Bence: 

Knowlton: 

Robinson: 

Dewey: 

Robinson: 

Dewey: 


Newsboy: 


Porter: 


Yes. 

Your  Honor,  we  are  respectfully  petitioning  that  Miss  Borden's  inquest  testimony  be  admitted  in  the  trial. 

Objection! 

(Dewey  confers  with  Judges  Mason  and  Blodgett) 

We'll  take  it  under  advisement  and  decide  in  a  ruling  tomorrow. 

Objection.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Lizzie  Borden  did  not  have  her  attorney  present  at  the  said  inquest,  we  urge  the  court 

to  deny  prosecution's  petition. 

But  her  Fall  River  attorney,  the  esteemed  William  Jennings,  Esquire,  was  in  the  building  for  constant  consultation 

with  his  client. 

Not  the  same  thing.  We  plead  lack  of  voluntariness  for  the  reason  just  stated  and  because  of  Mayor  John  Coughlin's 

abominable  conduct  when  he  and  Marshall  Fleet  called  on  the  Bordens  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  murders. 

Miss  Borden  asked,  "Am  I  suspected?"  and  Mayor  Coughlin  replied,  "Yes."   My  client  was  virtually  under  house 

arrest  and  she  had  not  even  been  advised  of  her  rights. 

(Enter  Porter) 

And  sure  enough  the  next  day  the  court  threw  out  Miss  Borden's  incriminating  inquest  testimony  -  the  only  time 
Lizzie  Borden  ever  testified.  Rack  up  a  big  one  for  the  defense! 
Step  forward  Mr.  Eli  Bence,  apothecary. 
Objection.  I  request  that  the  jury  be  sequestered. 
Granted.  Remove  the  jury,  Bailiff. 

(Eli  Bence  is  on  the  stand.) 

I  am  Eli  Bence,  Assistant  Apothecary  at  Smith's  Drugstore,  corner  of  South  Main  and  Rodman. 

I  object! 

Overruled.  Proceed. 

That's  a  block  away  from  the  Borden  domicile,  is  it  not? 

It  is. 

I  understand  you  waited  on  a  woman  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  murders. 

Objection.  The  prosecution  is  leading  the  witness. 

Overruled. 

Can  you  identify  that  woman? 

(pointing  to  the  Defendant):  Miss  Lizzie  Borden.  I  knew  her  by  sight. 

What  did  she  purchase? 

She  tried  to  purchase  100  worth  of  prussic  acid,  the  deadliest  of  poisons  -  she  said  she  needed  it  to  rid  her  sealskin 

cape  of  moths. 

Sealskin  does  not  have  moths,  does  it? 

Objection! 

Sustained.  Easy,  counsel. 

We  are  petitioning  that  Eli  Bence's  testimony  be  excluded  from  the  trial  as  immaterial. 

We'll  take  that  under  advisement  and  apprise  you  of  our  decision  later. 

(Enter  group  of  Counter  -  Protesters) 

BEWARE  OF  JESUITS! 

THE  IRISH  MAID  DID  IT 
DOWN  WITH  THE  BLOOMER  GIRLS! 

FOOEY,  MOTHER  JONES  IRISH  NEED  NOT  APPLY! 

A  PLEDGE  WE  MAKE 

NOT  E'ER  TO  TAKE 

A  SIP  OF  DEMON  RUM. 

EXTRA,  EXTRA!  READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT!  BIG  GAIN  FOR  LIZZIE.  HER  INQUEST  TESTIMONY  NOT  TO  GO 
TO  JURY.  JUDGES  IN  SECOND  EXCLUSIONARY  RULING  EXCLUDE  DRUGGIST'S  TESTIMONY  THAT 
LIZZIE  TRIED  TO  BUY  POISON  -  ON  THE  GROUNDS  THAT  AN  AXE,  NOT  POISON,  WAS  THE  MURDER 
WEAPON.  READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT! 

Melvin  Adams  was  an  able  assistant  to  Defense  Attorney  Robinson  and  Lawyer  William  Jennings.  Prosecutor 
Knowlton's  main  assistant  attorney  was  William  H.  Moody  who  later  became  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

(Act  this  out) 
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In  his  opening,  Moody,  holding  a  dress  that  was  to  be  offered  into  evidence,  tossed  it  carelessly  upon  the  prosecution  table.  Lying  on 
the  table  was  a  plain,  opened  handbag  with  tissue  paper  covering  its  contents.  As  the  dress  landed  partially  upon  the  bag  the  tissue  was 
swept  away,  and  there  were  exposed  in  plain  view  the  hideous  eyeless,  fleshless  skulls  of  the  two  victims. 

Lizzie  Borden  at  first  covered  her  eyes  with  her  fan,  then  her  head  fell  against  the 
police  matron  seated  next  to  her,  and  she  slid  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  Here  is 
Joseph  Howard's  vivid  description  of  this  incident  as  it  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe: 

"The  sight  of  those  skulls  was  pregnant  with  meaning  and  Mr.  Moody's  descriptions  of  their  gashed  and  hacked  mutilations  must  have 
intensified  the  vividness  of  the  scene  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  prisoner  who  then  without  sigh,  or  gasp,  or  convulsive  move- 
ment, dropped  her  head  and  slid  upon  her  official  companion,  her  face  blue-red  with  congestive  symptoms,  an  inert,  consciousless 
mass  of  inanimate  flesh." 


Porter: 


Morse: 


Porter: 

Porter: 
Bridget: 


An  early  suspect  was  John  Vinnicum  Morse.  He  was  mighty  nervous,  as  if  he  was  hiding  something.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  had  returned  to  the  house  the  afternoon  of  the  murders,  oozing  alibis. 

My  name  is  John  Vinnicum  Morse,  age  sixty-nine,  present  address  South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts.  I  have  been 
living  in  the  west  for  a  number  of  years,  but  three  years  ago  I  returned  east.  I  am  the  uncle  of  the  defendant  Lizzie 
Borden  and  her  sister  Emma  because  my  sister  Sarah  Morse  was  the  first  wife  of  Andrew  J.  Borden  and  the  mother 
of  Emma  and  Lizzie. 

Andrew  J.  Borden  married  my  sister  Sarah  in  1 850,  and  there  were  three  children,  but  one  had  died  in  infancy;  the 
other  two  were  Emma  and  Lizzie.  My  sister  died  in  1861,  and  Andrew  J.  Borden  married  Abby  Durfee  Gray  in  1864. 
At  the  time  of  the  murders  Andrew  Borden  was  sixty-nine,  Abby  Borden  was  sixty-three  or  sixty-four,  Lizzie  was 
thirty-two  and  Emma  forty- two. 

On  August  3rd  I  arrived  at  the  Borden  house  at  1:30  PM  and  had  the  midday  meal  there  finishing  at  about  3:00  PM. 

That  night,  Wednesday,  August  3rd  ,  I  slept  in  the 

guest  chamber,  the  room  where  Mrs.  Borden's  body 

was  discovered.  I  had  brought  no  luggage  with  me  of 

any  kind.  From  time  to  time  in  the  past  I  have  come  to 

Fall  River  on  business  and  slept  overnight  in  this  guest 

chamber  of  the  Borden  home. 

On  August  4th,  the  day  of  the  murders,  I  arose  at  about 
6  AM,  dressed  and  went  down  the  front  stairs  to  the 
first  floor.  At  7  AM  I  had  taken  breakfast  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Borden.  The  breakfast  consisted  of  mutton  soup 
(warmed  over  from  Sunday),  bread,  coffee,  cakes.  A 
bowl  of  fruit,  including  bananas,  was  on  the  table. 

After  breakfast  I  left  the  house  and  went  out  the  rear  or 
side  door.  Andrew  Borden  showed  me  out  and 
hooked  the  screen  door  as  I  left.  At  that  time  Mrs. 
Borden  was  dusting  with  a  feather  duster  and  wore 
nothing  on  her  head.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  I  saw  Lizzie 

Borden  in  the  kitchen,  but  I  don't  remember  what  she  

was  doing  at  the  time.  I  left  the  house  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  nine. 

First  I  went  to  the  post  office  and  then  I  walked  to  the  home  of  my  nephew  and  niece  who  live  on  Weybosset  Street 
in  Fall  River,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  Borden  house. 

After  my  visit,  I  returned  by  taking  a  horse  car  along  Main  Street  from  Weybosset  Street.  I  walked  to  the  Borden 
premises  from  the  nearest  car  stop.  Before  going  into  the  house,  I  stopped  at  a  pear  tree  in  the  yard  and  picked  up 
two  or  three  pears  and  began  to  eat  one  of  them.  A  man  standing  at  the  door  told  me  that  something  had  occurred 
inside  the  house,  and  I  went  inside  immediately. 

They  sure  liked  their  pears,  didn't  they!  And  you  thought  it  was  the  famous  warmed  over  mutton  soup  that  Abby 
Borden  served  up  everyday  for  breakfast  that  drove  one  of  them  to  take  a  hatchet  to  her! 

BRIDGET  SULLIVAN,  STEP  FORWARD! 

Timorous,  apprehensive,  obviously  nervous,  with  a  high  flush  on  her  pretty  face,  Bridget  Sullivan,  having  been 
called  as  the  next  witness,  ascended  the  stand.  In  a  soft,  shy  and  hurried  voice  she  testified. 

(with  Irish  brogue)  My  name  is  Bridget  Sullivan,  age  twenty-six.  In  the  Borden  household  I  was  called  Maggie  by 


MS.  RAQUEL  DIGATI  WHO  PLAYS  LIZZIE  BORDEN 
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the  Borden  sisters,  Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Lizzie,  but  all  others  call  me  by  my  given  name  Bridget.  Seven  years  ago  I 
came  from  Ireland,  first  stopping  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  I  lived  with  relatives;  then  I  went  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Four  years  ago  I  came  to  Fall  River,  and  I  had  worked  for  Mrs.  Borden  two  years  and  seven  months  at  the  time 
of  her  death. 

My  duties  as  housemaid  did  not  include  taking  care  of  the  bedrooms,  the  family  did  that.  I  cooked  and  cleaned 
downstairs. 

Knowlton:  What  were  the  relations  between  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  and  her  stepmother? 

Bridge:  They  were  always  cordial  as  far  as  I  could  tell. 

Porter:  District  Attorney  Knowlton  always  suspected  that  Bridget  was  Lizzie's  accomplice.  He  grilled  her  two  days,  longer 

than  any  other  witness.  But  he  never  was  able  to  break  her.  In  fact,  if  those  Yankees  had  anything  on  that  lowly  Irish 
maid,  they'd  have  hanged  her.  Any  Irish  Catholic  knows  that! 

BRING  IN  THE  FALL  RIVER  POLICE  CONSTABULARY! 

Justice  Justin  Dewey:  (waving  his  trademark  pince-nez) 

Ha,  'tis  amazing  how  everybody  on  the  Second  Street  premises  -  the  stone  workers  in  the  backyard  and  the  Fall  River 
Police  -  are  all  named  Pat  -  Corky  Row  Paddy's,  Huh?  Better  be  careful  though,  or  Porter  the  reporter  will  run  it  in 
the  Daily  Globe. 

(Laughter  in  the  Courtroom) 

Defense  Attorney  Robinson: 

So,  Officer  Mullaly,  you  were  there  at  the  crime  scene  in  the  early  afternoon  and  what  about  those  hatchets  found  in 

the  cellar? 

Bridget  Sullivan  the  Irish  maid  brought  us  down  to  the  cellar  and  reached  up  a  wall  and  from  a  hob  produced  an  old 

basket  of  hatchets  covered  with  dust.  There  was  a  claw  hammer  and  other  implements  as  well. 

And? 

There  was  a  hatchet  head  -  an  Underhill  hatchet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  clean  broken  off  the  handle. 

Was  there  blood  on  it? 

No,  but  it  was  covered  with  what  seemed  fresh  white  ash,  different  from  the  dust  on  the  other  implements  in  the  box. 

Perhaps  to  hide  the  blood. 

Objection.  It  was  covered  with  dust  from  lying  in  the  box  just  as  the  other  implements  were. 

Objection.  The  other  hatchets  in  the  box  were  coated  with  dust.  Marshall  Fleet  has  already  testified  that  the  broken 

hatchet  head  looked  as  if  it  had  been  snapped  off - 

Objection  sustained. 

Ah,  yes,  the  hoodo  Hatchet.. 

Objection! 

Sustained. 

PROFESSOR  WOOD  TO  THE  STAND 


Mullaly: 

Robinson: 

Mullaly: 

Robinson: 

Mullaly: 

Mullaly: 

Robinson: 

D.A.  Knowlton: 

Dewey: 
Robinson: 
Knowlton: 
Dewey: 


Wood:  I  am  Harvard  Forensic  Professor  Wood.  In  fact  we  matched  this  hatchet  handle  to  the  wounds  in  the  skulls  and  they 

fit  perfectly. 
Officer  Mullaly:   Well  they  put  the  other  hatchets  and  the  claw  hammer  back  -  they  tested  one  rusty  hatchet  -  and  found  it  was  blood 

from  a  cow  from  the  Borden  farm  in  Swansea. 

Robinson:  Lucky  they  tested  it  -  or  they  would  have  accused  this  saintly  maiden,  this  Sunday  school  teacher  of  having  slain  her 

elderly  parents,  with  that  axe  ...  would  have  said  it  was  her  parents'  blood!  Don't  trust  these  Harvard  professors! 
Don't  forget  Professor  Webster  -  just  a  few  years  ago!  -  a  fiendish  Murderer!  He  carved  up  his  friend  and  hid  the 
corpse  in  Harvard  Yard. 

Knowlton:  Objection! 

Dewey:  Sustained. 

ENTER  DR.  DRAPER 

Dr.  Draper:  (Aside)  I  am  Professor  Draper  of  Boston,  one  of  the  doctors  who  worked  with  Fall  River  Police  Surgeon  William 

Dolan  and  Harvard  Professor  Wood  as  forensic  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Here's  my  new  evidence  about  the  so- 
called  murder  weapon  -  the  snapped  off  hatchet  head  -  but  State's  Attorney  Knowlton  never  brought  up  in  court  the 
information  I  had  relayed  him ... 

Robinson:  But  would  not  there  have  been  traces  of  blood  on  the  hatchet  head? 

Draper:  Not  if  it  had  been  washed  before  it  had  been  snapped  off.  Ash  wood  snaps  like  a  baseball  bat. 

ASIDE:  EDWIN  PORTER  CONFIDES  TO  THE  AUDIENCE 
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New  evidence!  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  here  that  Dr.  Francis  W.  Draper  wrote  to  District  Attorney  Knowlton  advising  him  that  the 
handless  hatchet  produced  in  court  could  not  have  been  the  murder  weapon.  Do  you  hear  that  -  bejesus!  -  this  is  new  evidence!  Talk 
about  a  Hah-vahd  cover-up! 

Four  days  before  the  trial  began,  Prosecutor  Hosea  Knowlton  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Frank  W.  Draper  who  had  taken  part  with 
Dr.  Dolan  in  the  autopsy  of  both  bodies  at  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  Draper,  educated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  had  been  a 
physician  for  24  years.  He  was  also  a  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

PROFESSOR  DRAPER  READS: 

My  Dear  Knowlton: 

I  write  especially  to  inform  you  of  two  important  discoveries  which  I  made  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  two  skulls.  On  Mr. 
Borden's  skull,  I  found  the  blow  just  in  front  of  the  ear  left  its  mark  on  the  base  of  the  skull  within  the  cavity.  That  blow  cut  directly 
through  the  carotid  artery  and  was  necessarily  and  immediately  fatal  from  hemorrhage. 

Then  came  the  bombshell: 

(Draper  walked  from  a  table  with  two  human  skulls.  He  is  handling  one.  Lizzie  is  heard  to  scream  from  the  sidelines.) 

The  other  discovery  is  still  more  important.  On  one  of  the  cuts  in  Mrs.  Borden 's  skull  near  the  right  ear,  there  is  a  very  small  but 
unmistakable  deposit  of  gilt  metal  with  which  hatchets  are  ornamented  when  they  leave  the  factory;  the  deposit  (Dr.  Cheever  con- 
firmed the  observation  fully)  means  that  the  hatchet  used  in  killing  Mrs.  Borden  was  a  new  hatchet,  not  long  out  of  the  store.  The 
shining  deposit,  he  continued,  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

SO  IT  COULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  THE  HANDLELESS  HATCHET  THAT  WAS  THE  MURDER  WEAPON,  OR  COULD  IT 
HAVE? 

Porter:  We'll  never  know  because  Prosecutor  Hosea  Knowlton  chose  to  sit  on  this  evidence  -  it  was  never  introduced  at  the 

trial.  I  wonder  why. 

ENTER  EDWIN  PORTER. 

Porter:  Have  you  ever  heard  about  the  Boston  Globe  hoax?  ...  Not  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  (my  paper)  but  the  great 

Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Henry  Trickey  To  The  Stand!  -  "Trickey"  You  ask?  You  heard  right,  a  Mr.  Henry  Trickey! 

Porter:  State  your  name  and  occupation. 

Trickey:  Edwin  Trickey,  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Porter:  In  October,  1892,  a  few  months  after  the  murders,  you  wrote  the  story  for  the  Boston  Globe  about  Lizzie's  so-called 

secret? 
Trickey:  I  did.  I  know  a  private  investigator  for  the  Fall  River  Police.  He  said  they  told  him  the  story:  Lizzie  was  pregnant,  her 

father  told  her:  "Name  the  man  who  made  you  pregnant  tonight,  or  take  the  door  tomorrow  -  and  when  you  go 

fishing,  fish  for  some  other  place  to  live!" 

ENTER  A  NEWSBOY  SHOUTING: 

READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT! 

OCTOBER  1892  LIZZIE  BORDEN'S  SECRET. 

MR.  BORDEN  DISCOVERED  IT  AND  HOT  WORDS  FOLLOWED: 

STARTLING  TESTIMONY  OF  25  NEW  WITNESSES! 

SISTER  EMMA  WAS  KICKED  DURING  THAT  QUARREL!  FAMILY  DISCORD  AND  MURDER! 

Porter:  The  Globe  gave  over  much  of  the  paper  in  the  days  that  followed  to  the  25  alleged  "affidavits"  of  witnesses.  Can't 

quote  'em  all.  But  here  are  a  few  -  all  invented  out  of  whole  cloth.  Starting  with  John  Murphy,  Loomfixer: 

I  was  standing  on  Second  Street  by  the  house,  looked  up  and  saw  Lizzie  standing  at  the  window  at  the  precise  time 
Abby  Borden  was  killed. 

We  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Ronald.  We  were  standing  on  the  street  and  saw  the  window  open  and  there  was 
Lizzie  looking  out,  her  head  covered  with  a  rubber  hood. 

Mrs.  George  Sisson: 

I'm  Mrs.  George  Sisson.  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  Lizzie  and  Bridget  at  the  funeral.  Lizzie  said  to  the 
maid:  "How  much  do  you  want  to  keep  quiet?"...  Before  he  died,  Mr.  Borden  had  told  me  he  had  made  a  will  leaving 
$25,000  apiece  to  Lizzie  and  Emma  and  the  rest  of  his  considerable  fortune  to  their  despised  stepmother  Abby. 

Porter:  In  fact,  District  Attorney  Knowlton  brought  in  a  safecracker  to  open  Andrew  Borden's  safe.  No  will  was  ever  found. 

(Editor's  note:  We  shall  conclude  Mr.  Fletcher's  Play  in  the  October,  2003  issue.  You  should  receive  the  next  issue  around  opening 
night.  For  those  who  are  able  to  attend ...  enjoy!) 
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The  legend  100  years 
after  the  crime— 

A  conference  on  the 
Lizzie  Borden  case 
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By  Maynard  F.  Bertolet 


GOODBYE  LIZZIE  BORDEN 


No!  This  is  not  a  disserta- 
tion about  the  famous  book  by 
Judge  Robert  Sullivan.  Instead, 
it  is  a  'swan  song1  tribute  to  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  ...  You 
see  friends,  this  issue  is  not  only 
the  last  issue  of  its  tenth 
anniversary,  it  is  the  last  issue  ... 
period.  Actually,  we  have 
treaded  on  tiptoes  for  some  time. 
As  had  been  explained  previous- 
ly on  multiple  occasions,  the 
LBQ  never  did  pay  for  itself.  In 
the  early  days,  this  was  not 
necessarily  a  critical  factor  to  its 
longevity,  however,  with 
personnel  changes  and  shifting 
economical  times,  emphasis 
shifted.  I  believe  we  can  all 
relate  to  the  changing  of  seasons 
that  sometimes  brings  birth  ... 
and  sometimes  death. 

Had   it   not   been   for   the 
continuing  financial  support  of 
our  former  publisher,  Mr.  Jules 
Ryckebusch,  we  should  have  had 
a  much  earlier  demise.   Through 
his  efforts,  and  those  of  others 
such     as     Professor,    William 
Masterton  and  all  of  you  who 
continued  your  subscriptions,  publication 
might  very  well  have  ceased  shortly  after 
Mr.  Ryckebusch's  retirement  in  June  of 
2001. 

Truth  to  tell,  there  were  also  adminis- 
trative differences  regarding  the  probabili- 
ty of  electronic  availability  to  non- 
subscribers.  Even  so,  there  was  a  last- 
minute  attempt  by  two  supporters  to 
subsidize  future  publications  outside  of  the 
Bristol  Community  College  umbrella.  This 


MISS  LIZBETH  BORDEN'S  EDITORS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  F.  Bertolet 


effort  failed,  primarily  because  rights  to 
past  issues  could  not  be  guaranteed. 

So,  I  lay  down  my  pen  with  this  issue. 
But  before  shedding  the  mantle  entirely, 
even  though  the  thought  of  shutting  down 
weighs  heavily  on  my  heart,  I  also  have 
reason  to  rejoice!  There  were  those  along 
the    way    who    lightened    my    load    and 


quickened  my  step. 

My  first  thanks  go  to 
Professor  Jules  Rycke- 
busch, who  not  only  gave 
birth  to  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly,  but  also  to 
increased  world-wide 
interest  in  the  Lizzie 
Borden  saga  through  the 
magnificent  The  Legend: 
100  Years  After  the  Crime 
Conference  at  Bristol 
Community  College  in 
Fall  River  August  3-5, 
1992,  which  he  chaired. 
Thank  you  Jules! 

Secondly,  my  apprecia- 
tion is  extended  to  Dr. 
Gabriela  Adler  who 
picked  up  the  reins 
following  the  Ryckebusch 
retirement.  It      can 

truthfully  be  said  that  I 
have  never  interfaced  with 
a  lady  as  kind,  charming 
and  eloquent  as  she.  With 
her  feet  to  the  fire,  she 
remained  gracious  and 
accommodating,  rare 

traits  indeed  in  this  world 
we  share  today.     Thank 
you  Gabriela. 

But  let's  face  it!  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  had  a  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  without  the  many  great  articles, 
chief  among  them  having  been  written  by 
my  staff,  Neilson  Caplain,  Lisa  Zawadzki, 
Stephanie  Koorey  and  Mary  Cusack. 

I  had  always  thought,  even  before  our 
first    meeting,    that    Mr.    Caplain    was 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Readers, 

After  a  splendid  run  of  ten  years,  we  find  ourselves 
calling  a  close  to  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  as  we  have 
known  it.  A  number  of  factors  have  resulted  in  this  turn  of 
events.  Rather  than  dwelling  on  regrets  though,  I  like  to 
focus  on  what  a  marvelous  venture  this  has  been.  As  you 
may  know,  the  LBQ  was  founded  at,  and  published  by 
Bristol  Community  College.  Our  editor  of  many  years,  Mr. 
Bertolet,  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  Not  only  has  he 
devoted  himself  to  producing  issues  that  consistently 
informed  and  entertained  us,  but  he  has  also  maintained 
subscription  records.  We  at  the  College  will  be  working  with 
him  to  ensure  that  refunds  due  to  subscribers  for  any 
remaining  issues  will  be  provided. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  many  who  made  our 
publication  a  success.  To  all  our  subscribers  and  readers  - 
your  support  and  interest  have  been  inspiring.  Without 
Professor  Jules  Ryckebusch,  there  would  be  no  LBQ.  His 
vision  and  energy  made  the  Quarterly  a  reality,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  his  support  and  friendship.  Although 
Jules  has  retired  from  the  College,  his  generous  interest  in 
the  Quarterly  never  abated.  Mr.  Maynard  Bertolet  deserves 
high  accolades  for  his  devoted  work  as  editor.  As  readers  we 
see  a  polished,  finished  product,  rarely  thinking  of  all  the 
hours  of  work  that  go  into  creating  an  issue.  I  applaud  the 
many  contributors  over  the  years  who  added  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  surrounding  the  Borden  case,  and  who  kept  the 
conversations  about  Lizzie  going  in  such  lively  fashion. 
Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  College  for  its  support  all  these 
years,  which  began  with  President  Eileen  Farley,  and 
continued  with  her  successor,  President  John  Sbrega.  On  the 
financial  front,  Dean  Steve  Kenyon,  Ms.  Bobbie  Gonneville, 
and  Assistant  Dean  Deborah  Lawton  have  been  generous 
with  their  time  and  expertise,  ensuring  that  the  business  of 
the  Quarterly  runs  smoothly. 

As  we  cease  publication,  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  working  on  an  orderly  process  for  reimbursing  subscrib- 
ers for  however  many  issues  remain  in  their  subscriptions.  If 
you  have  questions,  you  can  contact  me  at  the  College.  My 
e-mail  address  is:  mdlerdobBristol. mass,  edu.  You  may  also 
be  wondering  about  availability  of  back  issues  and  the  1992 
Conference  Proceedings.  We  still  have  these  in  storage  at 
the  College,  and  will  continue  to  sell  them  until  we  run  out. 
If  you  want  more  information,  please  contact  me. 

Although  we  are  bidding  farewell  to  the  Quarterly,  I  am 
confident  that  the  conversations,  research,  and  discoveries 
related  to  Lizzie  will  continue  in  other  forms  and  fashions. 

Best  wishes  to  all, 

Gabriela  Schalow  Adler,  Ph.  D. 

(Editor's  note:  Following  the  mailing  of  the  current  issue, 
a  list  of  subscribers  with  credit  balances  will  be  presented  to 
Dr.  Adler.  It  will  show  the  exact  prorated  amount  due.  The 
refund  checks  will  be  issued  by  Bristol  Community  College.) 


Mr.  Maynard  F.  Bertolet 
Editor,  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

This  is  just  a  letter  to  compliment  Mr.  Neilson  Caplain 
for  his  LIZBITS  columns.  His  recent  column  on  the  court- 
house reminded  me  of  his  two  prior  articles  on  Andrew  J. 
Borden's  last  walks  along  Second  Street.  All  three  were  well 
written  and  contained  nuggets  of  information  not  available 
without  extensive  research. 

It  is  columns  like  this  which  help  to  bring  alive  the  Fall 
River  of  Lizzie  Borden's  time. 

Thanks  Mr.  Caplain  for  sharing  your  knowledge  with 
those  of  us  who  continue  to  struggle  with  the  endlessly 
fascinating  Borden  mystery. 

Harry  Widdows 
Spartanburg,  SC 

(Editor's  note:  I  cannot  let  Mr.  Widdows  letter  pass  by 
without  one  final  round  of  thanks.  It  was  he  who  painstaking- 
ly converted  the  complete  trial  transcript,  as  well  as  many 
other  books  and  documents,  into  computer  electronic 
documents.  We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  since  he  has 
shared  his  good  work  and  we  can  all  now  have  our  own  set  of 
official  documents.) 


(Editor's  note:  The  front  page  article  in  the  last  issue, 
"Shattering  the  Myth"  by  Annette  Holba,  was  expertly  written 
with  an  intellectual  bent.  Ms.  Marjorie  Barton  uncovered  a 
discrepancy,  presented  below  in  her  letter  to  the  editor. 
Truth  to  tell,  your  editor  should  have  made  the  discovery 
prior  to  publication.  Ms.  Barton's  letter  contains  contents 
from  two  letters  to  us.  We  thank  Ms.  Barton  for  taking  pen  in 
hand,  and  also,  to  Ms.  Holba,  for  her  most  excellent  re- 
sponse.) 

9  July  2003 

The  Editor 

Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

Sir: 

In  Annette  Holba's  article  in  the  July  2003  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  she  says:  "It  is  also  interesting  that,  to  this  date,  no 
other  Inquest  testimony  from  any  other  witness  [other  than 
Lizzie  Borden]  is  known  to  exist." 

My  copy  of  the  Inquest  testimony  lists  thirteen  witnesses 
apart  from  Lizzie. 

This  circumstance  does  not,  of  course,  invalidate  other 
points  made,  and  I  am  sure  that  Quarterly  readers  are 
indebted  to  Ms.  Holba  for  her  thought-provoking  article. 

I  hope  that  this  inaccuracy  will  not  be  thought  to  detract 
too  much  from  an  otherwise  very  interesting  article. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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by  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  again,  loyal  readers.  Sadly,  I  have  been  informed  that 
this  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting 
all  of  you  with  that  phrase.  For,  as  you  all  now  know,  this  is  to  be 
the  last  issue  of  the  LBQ.  I  will  miss  writing  this  column  a  great 
deal  and  will  have  nothing  but  fond  memories  of  my  years  with 
the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  I  would  especially  like  to  thank  our 
editor,  Mr.  Maynard  Bertolet.  He  is  both  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman  and  has  outdone  himself  time  and  again  in  presenting 
an  outstanding  periodical. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  my  loyal 
readers.  Over  the  years  I  have  received  many  wonderful  letters 
from  people  far  and  wide.  They  were  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
and  I  thank  you  for  them.  That  said,  let's  have  one  last  round  of 
goodies  for  everyone  to  read. 

Harrop,  Froma 
Newspapers'  Ancient  Nectar 
Providence  Journal  August  1,  1997:  B7. 

In  an  interesting  editorial,  Harrop  discussed  the  media 
sensationalism  that  then-current  murderer  Andrew  Cunanan  was 
receiving.  There  were,  of  course,  lurid  headlines  screaming  out 
every  awful  and  sleazy  thing  this  appalling  man  ever  did.  Then, 
naturally,  there  was  a  crime-hungry  public  who  shamefully  hung 
on  every  evil  word  of  gossip. 

Sound  familiar?  The  author's  point,  needless  to  say,  was  that 
such  yellow  journalism  is  nothing  new.  Miss  Lizzie's  case  from 
so  many  years  ago  was  compared  to  the  crime  of  the  moment. 
Quite  fairly,  Harrop  quoted  from  her  own  newspaper.  There  were 
gory  headlines,  which  continued  for  weeks  on  end.  The  content 
within  the  articles  was  equally  unpleasant,  describing  Mr. 
Borden's  wounds  with  disgusting  detail. 

The  Journal's  editorial  writer  in  1892  was  especially  nasty  and 
unsympathetic.  He  moralized  about  Andrew's  parsimony  and  the 
terrible  effects  it  had  on  his  family.  The  writer  more  or  less 
implied  that  the  old  man  had  it  coming. 

As  they  say,  some  things  never  change.  Then,  as  now,  people 
are  interested  in  crime  and  scandal.  Unless  human  nature 
undergoes  a  vast  transformation,  I  think  people  100  years  from 
now  will  be  reading  the  shocking  story  of  the  latest  horror  one 
person  has  committed  on  another. 

Harrop,  Froma 

Renovating  Lizzie  and  O.J. 

Providence  Journal  August  6,  2000:  El  1 

In  this  article,  Harrop  did  a  little  moralizing  herself.  Here 
she  discussed  how,  over  time,  a  well-known  criminal  transforms 
from  monster  to  historical  curiosity.  Lizzie,  of  course,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this.  For  many  a  day,  her  case  was  not 
something  to  be  discussed  openly  in  Fall  River.  But  over  time  the 
same  city  that  shunned  mention  of  her  name  began  to  promote  her 
as  a  tourist  attraction.  Lizzie  is  now  presented  more  as  the  subject 
of  an  intriguing  Victorian  mystery  instead  of  a  multiple  murder- 
ess. 

The  author,  like  many  others,  noted  the  many  similarities 
between  the  Simpson  and  Borden  cases.  She  was  very  distressed 
to  see  that  Simpson's  transformation  seems  to  be  taking  much  less 
time.    The  accused  man  has  been  seen  on  television  frequently, 


chatting  to  talk  show  hosts.  Harrop  felt  that  this  quickened  pace 
from  fiend  to  amiable  TV  talk  show  guest  couldn't  possibly  bode 
well  for  the  country's  social  health.  This  was  a  thought-provoking 
article  that  gave  me  as  a  crime  reader  something  to  ponder. 

Franklin,  Charles 

Lizzie  Borden 

In  The  World's  Worst  Murderers 

London:  Long  Acre,  1965:  181-206 

This  was  an  excellent  retelling  from  yet  another  British  crime 
anthology.  I  have  had  this  book  on  my  want  list  for  many  years.  I 


happily  found  it  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a  wonderful  bookstore 
in  Connecticut.  It  did  not  disappoint;  I  think  most  readers  will 
enjoy  not  only  the  Borden  essay  but  the  rest  of  the  book  as  well. 

The  overview  of  Lizzie's  life  and  the  case  were  very  good  and 
provided  many  details,  especially  of  the  day  of  the  crime.  There 
was  a  well-done  examination  of  the  trial  also.  The  author's 
comments  on  the  legal  systems  and  the  flaws  of  eyewitness 
testimony  were  very  insightful. 

It  was  curious  to  note  that  Franklin  felt  that  if  Lizzie  had  been 
tried  in  England,  the  media  circus  that  so  distressed  Ms.  Harrop 
from  the  previous  entries  would  never  have  happened.  Such 
journalistic  excesses  would  have  resulted  in  jail  time  for  the 
editors.  He  also  stated  that  transcripts  of  notable  trials  in  England 
were  published  with  commentary.  This  certainly  would  have 
helped  clear  up  many  early  misconceptions. 

Where  this  essay  really  stood  out  for  me  was  in  Franklin's 
observations  about  the  interpretations  other  authors,  have  given 
the  Borden  case  over  time.  He  concentrated  chiefly  on  Radin  and 
Pearson.  While  he  believed  that  Radin  showed  the  many  flaws 
and  biases  in  Pearson's  writings,  this  did  not  make  Radin's  own 
theories  correct.  What  was  correct  for  him  was  the  verdict  based 
on  the  testimony  and  evidence  given.  Franklin  himself  declared 
Lizzie  guilty  but  believed  the  State  failed  to  prove  its  case. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 


LIZZIE'S  LINEAGE 


3. 


We  are  humbled  by  the  thought  that  the  face  of  nature  is 
immutable.  But  now  one  face  has  proven  to  be  fragile.  I  am 
referring  to  New  Hampshire's  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  which 
recently  was  rent  apart  and  tumbled  to  the  ground  below.  Here's  a 
secret:  Fall  River  area  has  its  own  Old  Man.  Pilgrims  arriving 
here  in  search  of  Lizzie  lore  would  do  well  to  take  the  twenty- 
minute  pleasant  drive  north  of  Fall  River  to  view  this  rock 
formation. 

Having  unloaded  this  passing  thought,  it  now  brings  me  to 
the  real  purpose  of  this  article  which  is  to  trace  the  path  of 
Lizzie's  forbears.  Her  ancestor  was  that  first  Borden  to  settle  in 
this  country  in  1635,  John  Borden.  He  married  in  England  to  wife 
Joan  and  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  Joseph.  Lizzie  is  descended 
from  Richard's  branch  of  the  family. 

Searching  the  genealogy  provided  in  the  history  book,  Fall 
River  &  Its  Industries  I  was  able  to  trace  the  following  path  of 
lineage: 

1.  Richard  settled  in  Portsmouth,  RL,  born  circa  1601,  married 
Joan  (last  name  not  known),  had  10  children  and  died  May 
26,  1671. 

2.  John,  born  September  1640,  married  Mary  Earl,  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island  December  25,  1670,  was  a  Quaker,  father  of 
nine  children  and  died  June  4,  1716. 

Richard,  born  October  24,  1671  and  died  July  12,  1732. 
Married  Innocent  (last  name  not  known)  with  whom  he  had 
seven  children.  With  his  brother  Joseph  he  purchased  the 
land  surrounding  the  stream  which  provided  water  power  for 
the  first  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River.  That  land  originally  was 
part  of  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  known  as  a  farmer 
and  land  surveyor. 

4.  Thomas,  born  December  8,1697  and  died  when  43  years  of 
age.  His  occupation  was  as  a  farmer  in  Tiverton,  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  mill  proprietor.  He  married  Gifford  (last  name 
not  known)  August  14,  1721  with  whom  he  had  five  children. 
He  owned  much  land  and  was  largely  interested  in  the  Fall 
River  stream. 

5.  Richard,  born  in  1722  and  died  July  4,  1795,  married  Hope 
Cook  on  March  12,  1747.  He  inherited  the  mill  stream 
property.  He  was  captured  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  battle  of  Fall  River.  He  was  a  farmer  and  mill 
owner. 

6.  Richard,  birth  and  death  dates  are  not  listed.  He  married 
Patty  Bowen,  had  ten  children  and  was  known  as  a  farmer 
and  miller. 

7.  Abraham  B.,  born.July  8,  1798  and  died  December  6,  1882. 
His  first  marriage  was  to  Phebe  Davenport.  Their  children 
were  Andrew  J.,  Charlotte,  Laura  Ann  who  married  Hiram 
Harrington,  and  Phebe  Ann.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Phebe  Wilmarth. 

8.  Andrew  J.,  born  September  13,  1822,  was  Lizzie's  father.  He 
married  Sarah  A.  Morse  on  December  26,  1845.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Abby  Durfee  Gray  on  June  6,  1865.  Both 
were  murdered  August  4,  1892. 

9.  Lizzie  Andrew,  born  July  9,  1 860  -  Died  June  1,  1927. 


SARAH  A.  MORSE  BORDEN 

The  First  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Borden,  Lizzie  Borden's  Birth  Mother 

REPRODUCED  C0URTEST  OF  THE  FALL  RIVER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


The  only  Borden  that  took  Lizzie's  part  at  the  trial  in  1893 
was  Jerome  Cook  Borden.  I  note  that  Lizzie  and  Jerome  had  a 
common  ancestor,  Number  6  on  the  list  above.  Jerome  was 
Lizzie's  distant  cousin.  He  was  a  pallbearer  at  Andrew's  funeral 
and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  Lizzie  in  her  house  on  Second  Street. 
His  efforts  on  Lizzie's  behalf  were  not  motivated  by  feeling  that 
she  was  guiltless,  but  rather,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  a  blot  on 
the  Borden  name.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Jerome  had  little  to  do 
with  Lizzie  after  the  trial. 


1. 


SOURCE 

Fall  River  &  Its  Industries  -  1877 
Henry  H.  Earl 


Frederick  M.  Peck  and 


THE  BORDENS  OF  FALL  RIVER 

The  prominence  of  the  Borden  family  in  Fall  River  has  been 
described  whenever  the  history  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  trial  is 
mentioned.  Qne  newspaper  called  them  The  Royal  Bordens. 
Having  figured  in  the  foundation  of  Fall  River's  industry  they 
continued  to  hold  sway  in  the  cotton  mills  and  in  banking  circles. 

From  Fall  River  City  Directories  and  other  sources  I  find  the 
following  Borden  names  among  those  associated  with  the 
principal  industry  in  Fall  River,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth: 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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By  Stefani  Koorey  (Lizzie A ndrexvBorden .com) 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  write  my  final  "Lizzie  On  Line" 
for  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  The  LBQ  has  been  a  beacon  in 
the  night,  a  unique  publication  that  allowed  its  readers  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  work  of  researchers,  teachers,  authors,  and 
enthusiasts.  And  because  it  approached  the  Lizzie  Borden  case 
seriously  and  published  essays  that  added  to  the  debate,  the  LBQ 
bestowed  legitimacy  to  Borden  scholarship,  enabling  web  sites 
such  as  mine  to  flourish  in  its  wake.  The  hole  created  by  its 
demise  will  not  easily  be  filled.  Maynard  Bertolet's  expert 
handling  of  each  issue's  content  and  format  is  to  be  lauded  as  a 
mighty  accomplishment. 

It  is  somehow  fitting  that  the  theme  of  this  article  in  this  last 
issue  is  Lizzie  and  the  paranormal.  Not  only  because  it  is  October 
and  thus  the  month  of  all  things  scary,  but  also  because  with  the 
passing  of  this  journal  a  new  chapter  will  be  added  to  the  lore  that 
is  Lizzie  Borden.  Like  Lizzie  after  her  acquittal,  the  closing  of 
these  pages  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  story.  The  community  of 
those  actively  involved  in  writing  and  discussing  this  case  has 
never  enjoyed  a  greater  number  than  today.  And  with  the  advent 
of  the  Internet,  people  from  all  over  this  world  are  finding 
themselves  drawn  to  the  Borden  Murders  of  1 892  as  one  of  the 
greatest  unsolved  mysteries  of  all  time. 

Let  us  then  celebrate  the  ten  magnificent  years  of  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly.  Let  us  all  applaud  its  contribution  to  the  world 
of  Lizzie  studies.  We  can  be  happy  we  were  so  long  acquainted 
and  offer  our  grateful  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  editor, 
publisher,  and  authors  who,  through  the  years,  have  given  us  so 
much  of  themselves  so  that  our  hunger  might  be  fed. 


HAUNTED  LIZZIE 

I  have  never  seen  a  ghost.  I  will  admit  that  once  or  twice  I  did 
sense  something  in  my  presence.  I  thought  I  had  experienced 
something  supernatural  when,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I 
thought  I  witnessed  a  person  walk  past  me  in  my  house,  only  to 
find  out  a  few  moments  later  that  no  one  had.  I  have  also  had  a 
few  strange  occurrences  regarding  my  father  and  his  death,  but 
besides  these  very  isolated  encounters,  or  should  I  call  them 
sensations,  I  have  not  seen  anything  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  ghosts  exist.  For  all  I  know  they  may  be  there,  all  around  me 
in  fact,  but  I  just  can't  see  them.  I  might  not  have  the  gift  or  sixth 
sense  that  may  be  necessary  for  such  a  sighting.  But  just  because  I 
have  never  been  the  recipient  of  a  real  ghostly  visit  doesn't  mean  I 
am  not  open-minded  to  the  possibility  that  others  have  indeed 
seen  and  felt  what  they  claim  in  the  area  of  ghostly  apparitions 
and  paranormal  activity. 

I  stayed  the  night  in  Lizzie's  room  in  1997  and  did  not  sleep  a 
wink.  I  never  heard  or  saw  a  thing,  but  I  was  so  worked  up  about 
staying  in  the  house,  so  excited  by  my  visit,  that  my  mind  would 
not  let  me  rest.  I  will  admit  I  was  scared  sleeping  there. 
Frightened  really,  by  staying  in  that  house  with  only  one  other 
guest,  and  he  was  in  Bridget's  room  on  the  third  floor.  I  was 
convinced  that  should  a  spectral  vision  appear  before  me,  no  one 
would  hear  me  scream,  not  even  my  sleeping  companion,  for  I 


had  seen  too  many  movies  where  the  person  who  is  being  visited 
by  the  ghost  cannot  wake  up  anyone  to  witness  the  event  or  save 
the  poor  scared  soul.  For  this  reason  alone,  I  chose  not  to  stay  the 
night  in  the  Guest  Room,  figuring  if  there  was  going  to  be  a 
haunting  in  that  house,  that  place  would  have  to  be  the  epicenter 
of  all  things  that  go  bump  in  the  night. 

But  I  passed  my  sleepless  night  uneventfully.  Dawn  came 
early  that  July  morning  and  I  was  exhausted  waiting  up  for  the 
ghostly  visit  that  never  took  place.  But  after  reading  some  of  the 
stories  on  the  web  about  other  people's  experiences  at  the  house, 
it  seems  that  my  visit  might  have  been  atypical  after  all.  There  are 
literally  a  dozen  sites  that  offer  up  92  Second  Street  as  not  only 
haunted,  but  one  of  the  creepiest  places  to  stay  in  all  of  the  United 
States!  If  you  decide  to  stay  at  the  Borden  House  overnight,  don't 
say  these  people  on  these  web  sites  didn't  warn  you! 

GHOST  HUNTERS 

The  International  Ghost  Hunters  Society  of  Michigan 
(GHSOM)  has  a  web  site  devoted  to  the  group's  travels  to  haunted 
places.  According  to  the  site's  description,  the  Ghost  Hunters 
Society  Of  Michigan  is  a  paranormal  investigations  team  lead  by 
Heather  Woodworm  and  Shannon  Goodrich.  Their  team  "works 
with  other  paranormal  investigators  studying  the  possibilities  of 
hauntings  in  many  places,  using  sophisticated  surveillance  and 
recording  devices  along  with  atmospheric  monitoring  devices. 
This  team  conducts  thorough  investigations"  and  approaches  "all 
cases  with  an  open  mind  and  search  for  all  possible  explanations 
for  any  phenomena  witnessed."  The  group  is  quite  proud  of  its 
methods  of  detection.  Says  the  site's  main  page,  "We  use  the  tools 
and  logic  of  science  to  analyze  all  that  we  observe  and  report  all 
observations  and  findings  in  an  unbiased  and  accurate  manner." 

Click  on  "See  Where  We  Have  Traveled"  and  enter  the  site 
by  clicking  on  the  ghoul's  face.  There  is  a  link  here  to  "The  Lizzie 
Borden  Investigation"  that  details,  with  some  pretty  convincing 
photographs,  the  paranormal  activity  at  the  house.  There  are  even 
downloadable  films  that  show  the  group's  investigation  of  92 
Second  Street.  You  might  also  want  to  check  out  the  site's 
discussion  forum  while  you  are  there. 
http://www.paranormal2002.  com/ 

GHOST  INVESTIGATOR 
GhostInvestigator.com  is  the  web  site  of  Linda  Zimmerman, 
an  author  of  14  books  on  history,  science  fiction,  and  ghost 
hunting.  Her  site  offers  an  excerpt  of  her  visit  to  the  Borden  house 
from  one  of  her  books,  Ghost  Investigator- Volume  2:  From 
Gettysburg,  PA  to  Lizzie  Borden,  AX.  There  is  a  really  great 
picture  of  the  Jennings'  Room  door  that  she  says  seemingly 
opened  by  itself.  Interestingly,  other  sites'  authors  report  similar 
encounters  with  this  door  while  at  the  house.  (The  Jennings 
Room,  by  the  way,  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  three  attic 
rooms  for  rent.) 
http://www.ghostinvestigator.com/Highlights/HHV2.htm 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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ABBY'S  MYSTERIOUS  NOTE: 
NOW  YOU  SEE  IT  -  NOW  YOU  DON'T 


By  William  L.  Masterton 

(Editor's  note:  In  the  last  issue,  Dr.  Masterton  laid  down  the 
gauntlet  to  all  of  us.  He  wrote  an  article  about  Mrs.  Borden's 
mysterious  note  and  noted  in  his  final  heading,  "Now  it's  your 
turn!"  His  charge  to  the  readership  was  as  follows: 

1.  Read  the  article. 

2.  Study  the  facts. 

3.  Research  the  theories. 

4.  Read  the  additional  details. 

5.  Submit  your  report. 

As  promised,  in  this  issue  are  your  replies.) 

ABBY'S  MYSTERIOUS  NOTE 

By  Marilynne  K.  Roach 

(Editor's  note:  Readers  may  remember  Ms.  Roach.  She  wrote 
two  superb  front  page  articles,  "Choosing  the  Borden  Trial 
Jury,"  October  1999  and  "Poisonous  Thoughts,"  July  2000.  In 
addition  to  her  many  other  accomplishments,  she  is  a  profession- 
al artist  and  illustrator.  It  was  she  who  painted  the  original  art 
piece  of  Ms.  Borden  that  graced  her  "Poisonous  Thoughts"  piece. 
It  was  our  first  excursion  into  color  and  we  thought  it  only  fitting 
to  reproduce  it  again,  for  this,  our  final  issue.) 

If  the  recollections  of  Abby  Borden's  niece,  Abby  Whitehead 
Potter  (as  related  in  Robert  Sullivan's  Goodbye  Lizzie  Borden) 
were  accurate  then  the  mysterious  note  had  to  have  been  sent  by 
Abby's  half-sister  Sarah  "  Bertie  "  Whitehead. 

As  Mrs.  Potter  told  Sullivan  [p.34-35],  she  was  to  have  spent 
the  day  of  4  August  with  her  Aunt  Abby  at  Second  St.  while  her 
mother  attended  the  policemen's  picnic  at  Rocky  Point,  but  that 
this  plan  was  changed  at  the  last  minute  and  the  girl  sent  to 
another  aunt.  Evidently  a  visit  to  Aunt  Abby  was  not  an  unusual 
event,  and  the  Whiteheads,  who  said  nothing  in  Lizzie's  favor 
later,  had  no  qualms  about  letting  their  daughter  spend  time  in  the 
same  house  with  her.  Since  the  Bordens  had  no  telephone,  Abby 
could  have  been  informed  of  the  change  only  by  a  written  note  or 
a  verbal  message  delivered  directly  to  Second  St.  If  the  message 
were  written,  disposal  in  the  always-burning  cook  stove  would  not 
be  uncommon. 

Sullivan  dismissed  the  possibility  because  Bertie  was  "hale 
and  hearty"  [p.  34],  and  the  note  supposedly  came  from  a  sick 
friend.  I  agree  with  Masterson  [p.  187-188  of  Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It!] 
that  the  note  could  have  referred  to  Abby's  recent  bout  of  food 
poisoning  and  that  Lizzie  perhaps  only  half  heard  what  the 
contents  actually  said.  Even  if  the  note  contained  no  mention  of 
illness  Lizzie  may  have  assumed  that  it  had  as  a  logical  reason  for 
Abby  to  leave  the  house  -  if  you  subscribe  to  the  "good  Lizzie" 
theory.  In  any  case,  a  "sick  friend"  is  a  proverbial  explanation  for 
a  person's  absence.  Once  Lizzie  -  good  or  bad  -  stated  or  just 
speculated  that  the  note  was  from  a  sick  friend  the  police  would 
have  viewed  any  change  in  that  story  with  suspicion. 

I  suspect  that  the  note  probably  was  real,  and  Abby  probably 
burned  it.  Unfortunately,  its  existence  does  not  prove  either  guilt 
or  innocence. 


a  woman  tried  to  buy  poison  on  August  3, 1892  at  David  Si  Smith's  drugstore 
ii  the  comer  of  South  Main  and  Columbia  Streets .., 
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THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING! 

TRIAL  BY  THEORY:  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  MYSTERY 

AN  ORIGINAL  DOCU-DRAMA  CONTAINING  THEORIES  BY  JUST  ABOUT  EVERYBODY 

Hashed  And  Rehashed 

By 
Paul  Fletcher  ©2003 

(Editor's  note:  As  promised,  here  is  the  final  installment  of  Paul  Fletcher's  Play.  "Trial  By  Theory"  should  actually  be  in  production 
when  you  receive  this  issue.  It  is  being  performed  at  the  Courthouse  on  the  Common  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Tickets  are  $10.00 
each.   You  may  call  for  them  at  the  Courthouse,  (410)  253-0015,  or,  if  not  successful,  call  Mr.  Fletcher  direct  at  (410)  253-8198. 

CAST 
Allison  -  Lizzie's  alleged  English  lover 
Blodgett,  Judge  Caleb  -  Associate  Justice 

Borden,  Andrew  Jackson  -  victim,  husband  ofAbby  and  father  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  Emma  -  older  sister  of  Lizzie  Borden 
Borden,  Lizzie  Andrew  -  the  accused 
Clegg,  John  -  one  of  Mr.  Borden 's  commercial  shop  tenants 
Dewey,  Judge  Justin  -  one  of  the  three  (and  the  most  influential)  trial  judges 
Dolan,  Dr.  William  A.  -  Fall  River  medical  examiner;  testified 
Draper,  Dr.  Frank  -  Professor,  Harvard  Medical  School;  testified 
Eagan,  Ellen  -Fall  River  neighbor;  testified 
Fleet,  John  -  Assistant  City  Marshall 
Hyde,  Joseph  -  Fall  River  policeman 

Jennings,  Andrew  J.  -  Borden  family  attorney  &  trial  attorney 
Knowlton,  Hosea  M.  -  District  Attorney,  Southern  District  of  Massachusetts 
Mason,  Judge  Albert  -  Chief  Justice  at  the  trial 
Medley,  William  V.  -  Fall  River  policeman 

Moody,  William  H.  -  D.A.  Western  District  of  Massachusetts;  later  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Mullaly,  Michael  -  Fall  River  policeman 
CNeil,  Nance  -  Actress  friend  of  Lizzie 

Porter,  Edwin  -  Author  of  Fall  River  Tragedy  (1893).  Fall  River  Globe  reporter 
Robinson,  George  Dexter  -  Principal  defense  attorney 

Sisson,  Mrs.  George  -  allegedly  gave  misinformation  to  Boston  Globe  reporters 
Sullivan,  Bridget  -  Borden  household  servant;  testified 
Trickey,  Henry  -  reporter  who  made  up  the  Boston  Globe  hoax  story 
Wood,  Dr.  Edward  S.  -  Harvard  chemist;  testified 
Also,  a  Newsboy  and  a  "Chorus"  of  Fall  River  citizens,  groundlings  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  a  group  of  pro-Lizzie  demonstrators. 


CONCLUSION 


Mrs.  Sisson:         Bridget  Sullivan  told  someone  Lizzie  had  told  her  "keep  your  tongue  still  and  don't  talk  to  these  officers  and  you  can 
have  all  the  money  you  want." 

Porter:  How  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Globe  let  this  story  run  without  checking  for  facts  is  beyond  me.  The  Boston  Globe 

was  a  reputable  newspaper  celebrating  its  twentieth  anniversary.  Here's  another  of  their  headlines: 

Newsboy:  READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT!  ASTOUNDING!  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND  READ  THIS  STORY/GLOBES  WERE 

BOUGHT  BY  THE  THOUSANDS/LIZZIE  BORDEN  APPEARS  IN  NEW  LIGHT/POLICE  THINK  THE  SCOOP 
IS  A  CORKER! 

Jennings:  I'm  Lizzie  Borden's  Attorney  William  Jennings  and  I  say  this  story  is  a  tissue  of  lies.  We  should  have  sued. 

Porter:  I  wonder  why  they  didn't  sue.  Too  busy  defending  Lizzie!  The  Globe  finally  issued  a  retraction.  It  was  their  biggest 

blunder  since  the  recent  story  saying  that  Professor  Zantop  in  the  recent  Dartmouth  College  professors'  murders  had 
molested  one  of  the  boy  murderers  -  but  begorrah  I'm  not  supposed  to  know  that,  am  I?  -  I'm  long  dead  by  now! 

ENTER  GROUP  OF  CITIZENS 
Whisper,  whisper,  whisper: 
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There  were  always  stories  about  Lizzie  and  her  family.  A  piece  in  a  Maine  newspaper  had  a  Maine  farmer  naming  Lizzie  as  corre- 
spondent in  petition  to  divorce  his  wife. 

Lizzie  was  rumored  to  be  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Swansea  gent.  Andrew  Borden  started  out  as  an  undertaker  -  He  was  such  a 
miser,  it  was  even  said  he'd  cut  off  the  legs  of  corpses  to  make  them  fit  the  coffins  and  save  money.  It  is  true  that  he  squeezed  pennies, 
mulcted  tenants  and  evicted  his  poverty  stricken  tenement  tenants. 

But  this  idea  that  our  little  32  year-old  nymphet  was  with  child  makes  us  laugh.  Ha!  Ha! 

And  I've  been  keeping  the  best  for  the  last  here.  Guess  who  Edwin  Trickey  named  the  father  of  Lizzie's  alleged  love  child?  -  WHY 
NONE  OTHER  THAN  HER  LOVING  UNCLE  JOHN  VINNICUM  MORSE! 


Porter: 


Robinson: 

Harrington: 
Robinson: 


Knowlton: 

Dewey: 

Robinson: 


Harrington: 
Robinson: 

Robinson: 

Mullaly: 
Robinson: 

Mullaly: 

Robinson: 

Knowlton: 


The  Boston  Globe  fired  Edwin  Trickey  shortly  after.  I  kept  this  ludicrous  tidbit  out  of  my  1893  book,  but  everything 
I've  told  you  about  the  Boston  Globe  hoax  really  happened  in  October  of  1892  jus/  a  few  months  before  the  June  trial 
in  New  Bedford. 

Robinson  was  a  great  trial  lawyer.  He  knew  better  than  to  scatter  his  shot.  He  also  had  Judge  Dewey  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  obvious  that  this  case  would  be  judged  on  three  points: 

1.  Did  Lizzie  Borden,  as  her  friend  Alice  Russell  testified  at  the  Grand  Jury  in  December,  burn  a  bloodstained 
dress  three  days  after  the  murders? 

2.  Was  the  murder  weapon  ever  found? 

3.  Was  the  killer  Lizzie,  the  youngest  daughter,  the  murderess  -  the  double  parricide? 

Lizzie  Borden's  Defense  Attorney  George  Robinson  decided  that  Alice  Russell's  damning  testimony  about  seeing 
Lizzie  burn  a  "paint-stained"  dress  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  murder  would  have  to  wait  until  Alice  Russell's 
obvious  firmness  and  gentility  faded  from  the  minds  of  the  jurors. 

But  Marshall  Fleet's  head  must  roll  and  promptly! 

Officer  Harrington.  You  say  when  you  first  interviewed  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  when  you  arrived  at  the  house  -  she  had 

changed  her  dress  to  what  kind  of  garment? 

A  pink  and  white  wrapper  with  a  red  ribbon  belt. 

A  daring  color  combination  -  usually  selected  by  folks  of  a  Portuguese  persuasion? 

(Laughter  in  the  Courtroom) 

Objection! 
Sustained. 
Please  continue,  Officer  Pat  Harrington. 

(Laughter) 

The  dress  Miss  Borden  had  changed  into  had  a  pretty  shirred  front  with  a  semi-train  such  as  is  the  fashion  of  ladies 
of  quality. 

(dryly)  Oh,  you  know  so  much  about  ladies  wear,  Officer  Pat  Harrington,  were  you  in  dry-goods  business  before  you 
joined  the  force? 

(Laughter) 

Recall  Officer  Mullaly  to  the  Stand: 

Now,  Officer  Mullaly.  Let's  get  back  to  the  discovery  of  the  broken-off  hatchet  head  in  the  box  in  the  cellar. 

Yes  sir. 

Well,  they  took  the  box  of  hatchets  and  a  hammer  down  from  the  hob  on  the  cellar  wall  when  maid  Bridget  Sullivan 

told  them  where  to  find  it. 

Yes  sir.  There  was  also  a  claw  hammer  -  rusty.  It  might  have  been  bloodstains  ...  Wait,  I  got  that  wrong  -  'twas  cow's 

blood.  There  was  a  broken  off  handle  in  the  box  too...  I  remember  handing  it  to  the  Marshal  Fleet. 

A  handle!  What  handle?  Clearly  the  missing  broken-off  hatchet  handle.  It  was  there  all  along!  Stop  this  coverup! 

Stop  this  coverup! 

Objection.  What  handle?  I'd  never  heard  of  this  either! 

RECALL  OFFICER  FLEET! 


Reporter  Porter:    Robinson's  point  to  the  jury  was  very  clear:  Fleet,  in  his  lust  to  frame  Lizzie,  had  concealed  the  missing  hatchet 

handle. 
Fleet:  I  swear.  There  was  no  hatchet  handle  in  that  box  of  hatchets! 


Newsboy  enters: 


EXTRA  EXTRA  READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT!  ROBINSON  CHARGES  COVERUP!  A  HANDLE!  A  MISSING 
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Robinson: 
Seavor: 

Robinson: 

Knowlton: 

Dewey: 

Robinson: 

Desmond: 

Robinson: 


Robinson: 
(Laughter) 
Robinson: 


Hyde: 
Robinson: 
Hyde: 
Robinson: 


Robinson: 

Hyde: 

Robinson: 


Edwin  Porter: 


HATCHET  HANDLE!  BUT  OFFICER  MULLALY  SAYS  HE  SAW  IT  IN  THE  BOX  OF  HATCHETS  FROM 
THE  CELLAR.  HAD  MARSHAL  FLEET  PUT  IT  IN  THE  FIRE  -  DESTROYED  THE  EVIDENCE  -  SCORE  A 
BIG  ONE  FOR  THE  DEFENSE. 

ROBINSON  CALLS  OTHER  POLICE  WITNESSES 

Officer  Seavor,  have  you  anything  to  add? 

I  was  once  a  carpenter  and  I  know  the  hatchet  handle  had  a  new  break  ...  dipped  in  ashes  it  was  to  make  it  look  like 

dust.  Somebody  hid  it  this  way  because  it  was  the  murder  weapon.  I  never  saw  a  handle  in  the  box. 

Ah  yes,  the  Hoodoo  Hatchet! 

Objection! 

Sustained. 

Captain  Desmond.  Did  you  securely  wrap  up  the  handless  hatchet  head-being  careful  of  the  evidence! 

I  did. 

Here  is  the  hatchet  and  some  newspaper.  Show  the  court  how  you  wrapped  it.  Officer  Medley  would  you  do  the  same 

after  Captain  Desmond  finishes  his  wrapping? 

(Both  Officers  nervously  wrap  and  re- wrap  the  hatchet  head  to  the  sounds  of  laughter  in  the  courtroom.) 

(Even  Justice  Dewey  is  smiling.) 

Garbage  in,  garbage  out!  What  a  way  to  handle  evidence,  officers.  A  regular  Vaudeville  Show. 

Officer  Hyde  to  the  stand! 

You  say  on  the  night  of  the  murders  you,  from  your  vantage  point  standing  guard  outside  the  cellar  window,  you 

spied  Lizzie  carrying  her  slop-pail  down  the  cellar  stairs  ...  and  that  Alice  Russell  held  a  lamp? 

Yes  sir.  Alice  stood  on  the  stairs  and  waited  while  Lizzie  disappeared  in  the  dark  corner  near  the  cellar  sink. 

Did  Alice  Russell  seem  calm? 

No  sir  -  her  arm  shook  so  that  the  lamplight  made  what  looked  like  shadowy  sprites  leap  up  and  down  the  walls. 

Sprites,  huh?  You're  sure  they  wasn't  leprechauns? 

(Laughter  from  Justice  Dewey  and  the  court) 

Miss  Russell's  arm  shook  -  how? 

Like  this...  (demonstrates) 

Were  you  a  professional  dancer  before  you  joined  the  force?  You  ju.st  did  quite  a  cakewalk!  (Robinson  does  a  quick 

imitation  of  Hyde) 

(Laughter  from  the  courtroom  and  Justice  Dewey) 

Robinson  did  better  with  the  police  than  the  medical  profession.  He  could  not  shake  their  main  points. 


Whisper,  whisper,  whisper: 

Yet  the  good  citizens  on  juries  in  those  days  were  highly  skeptical  about  outside  "experts"  and  their  theories  -  especially  after  the 

recent  fiendish  murder  of  Harvard  Professor  Parkman  by  his  colleague,  Professor  Webster  right  in  Harvard  Yard. 


Robinson: 


Porter: 


It  was  wasteful,  to  wear  clothes  fit  for  a  party  about  the  house.  It  was  wasteful  to  burn  up  paint-stained  cotton  dresses 
rather  than  save  them  for  cleaning  rags,  but  they  were  there  to  try  her  for  murder,  not  for  a  rich  girl's  extravagant 
ways.  In  short,  a  poor  little  rich  girl  hadda  do  what  a  poor  little  rich  girl  hadda  do! 

The  Fall  River  police  remembered  that  the  Borden's  family  doctor,  Seabury  Bowen,  had  told  them  Abby  had  said 
somebody  was  trying  to  poison  them.  A  quick  check  of  city  pharmacies  quickly  produced  results.  A  block  up  the 
street  and  around  the  corner  on  Main,  turned  up  Eli  Bence  a  young  pharmacist  assistant  who  said  Lizzie  had  tried  to 
purchase  prussic  acid  from  him  the  day  before  the  murders. 

Objection! 


Robinson: 

Judge  Blodgett:    Call  the  attorneys  in  conference. 

Porter:  The  jury  was  sequestered  and  the  next  day  the  judges  threw  out  Eli  Bence's  evidence  -  on  the  grounds  that  the  murder 

weapon  used  was  a  hatchet  -  not  poison. 

HOLY  MOTHER  MACREE!  A  BAD  DAY  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Knowlton:  But  your  honor,  the  fact  that  she  attempted  to  buy  a  poison  so  deadly  that  Mr.  Bence  refused  to  sell  it  to  her  -  proved 

INTENT  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

But  it  got  him  nowhere. 

Whisper,  whisper,  whisper: 
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Did  she  do  it?  Did  she  do  it?  No...  She'd  never  do  it.  She  loved  her  father,  stern  and  parsimonious  near  millionaire  that  he  was.  He 
had  even  sent  Lizzie  on  a  European  tour  the  year  before. 

Porter:  The  inquest  on  August  9  and  10  was  secret.  Lizzie  and  a  few  witnesses  and  District  Attorney  Knowlton  were  the  only 

ones  permitted  to  appear  before  old  District  Judge  Blaisdell.  There  were  so  many  inconsistencies  in  Lizzie's  plodding 
testimony.  But  maybe  there  was  a  method  to  her  madness. 

There  were  other  suspects,  shop  men  who  rented  store  space  from  Andrew  Borden.  He  was  a  harsh  landlord  who 
evicted  many  a  shopkeeper  -  and  many  an  impoverished  millworker  and  his  family  -  Andrew  Borden  as  mean  and 
vicious  as  any  Ebeneezer  Scrooge;  an  undertaker  turned  money  lender.  It  is  true  that  he  was  what  would  be  nowa- 
days a  millionaire  several  times  over,  president  of  Union  Bank,  and  on  the  corporations  of  several  of  Fall  River's 
great  cotton  mills.  Shopkeeper  Jonathan  Clegg  was  one  of  these  but  it  really  never  went  anywhere,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Whisper,  whisper,  whisper: 

Knowlton  always  called  the  inquest  Lizzie's  confession.  They'd  never  pin  it  on  this  chaste,  and  very  rich  Sunday  school  teacher.  But 
the  fact  that  the  killer  did  in  Mrs.  Borden  and  then  waited  around  over  an  hour  in  that  little  house  shows  it  had  to  be  an  inside  job. 
And  it  was  a  premeditated  crime,  but  they'd  never  hang  a  woman.  Massachusetts  had  never  hanged  a  woman  since  the  gruesome 
hanging  of  one  Bathsheba  Spooner  in  1798.  She  had  murdered  her  elderly  husband  for  the  love  of  a  soldier.  She  told  the  court  she 
was  pregnant.  They  hanged  her  anyway. 

NEWSBOY  RUNS  ACROSS  THE  STAGE: 

READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT!  NEW  EVIDENCE:  ANDREW  BORDEN'S  ILLEGITIMATE 
SON  WILLIAM.  READ  ALL  ABOUT  THE  MYSTERY  HORSE  SLAUGHTERER! 

Defense  Attorney  George  Robinson: 

To  the  stand  Ellen  Eagan.  And  where  do  you  reside? 
(thick  Irish  brogue)  On  Branch  Street. 


Eagan: 

Robinson: 
Eagan: 

Robinson: 
Eagan: 

Robinson: 
Eagan: 


Ah,  in  the  heart  of  Corky  Row  -  and  what  have  you  to  tell  the  court? 
On  the  morning  of  the  murders  I  was  walking  down  on  Second  Street ... 

Branch  is  off  Second  Street? 
Yes. 


Continue. 

I  was  passing  the  Borden  House  when  suddenly  from  around  the  house  between  the  barn  and  the  side  door  appears 

this  apparition,  saints  preserve  us.  Yes,  a  young  man  looking  terribly  distraught  wearing  a  slouch  hat  and  a  wrinkled 

overcoat. 

In  that  heat? 

Sure,  it  was  a  moderately  warm  day  in  high  summer  but  'twas  the  smell  overcame  me. 

Smell? 

The  stink  of ...  dead  horse! 

Horse? 

Yes,  the  smell,  the  putrid  stink  of  dead  horse  ...  it  dang  well  corroded  me  lungs.  I  felt  a  great  unease  but  thought  no 

more  about  it  till  I  heard  about  the  murders. 

And 

I  walked  downstreet  to  the  police  headquarters  on  Bedford  Street  and  reported  seeing  a  suspicious  interloper  on  the 

Borden  property,  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  time  the  bloody  murders  were  probably  being  done. 

And? 

Officer  Mullaly  told  me  not  to  worry  and  sent  me  packing.  He  wasn't  buying  my  story  at  all,  at  all. 

But  you  told  others  and  your  eyewitness  account  got  their  attention  ... 

Prosecutor  Knowlton:         Objection! 

Chief  Justice  Mason:  Denied!  You  may  resume,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Robinson:  After  the  scandal  of  the  Boston  Globe  hoax,  we  have  prayed  to  the  almighty  lest  the  Andrew  Borden  family  name 

and  escutcheon  be  further  besmirched  -  but  the  fact  is:  Andrew  Borden  had  an  illegitimate  son,  William  Borden 
Hathaway.  Wet-nursed  and  reared  in  Taunton  by  his  mother  Andrew's  paramour. 
Objection! 

And  now  it  can  be  revealed:  This  William  Borden,  in  and  out  of  Bedlam  Hospital  for  the  insane  at  Taunton,  thought 
he  got  wind  of  Andrew's  will.  Lizzie  didn't  do  it  -  William  Borden  did! 
(leaps  from  her  chair  in  the  courtroom):  "No!" 

Did  you  not  Lizzie  Borden  ...  Did  you  not  let  your  bastard  half  brother  into  the  house  that  morning?  He  insisted  that 
you  let  him  wait  to  see  his  father. 


Robinson: 

Eagan: 

Robinson: 

Eagan: 

Robinson: 

Eagan: 

Robinson: 
Eagan: 

Robinson: 

Eagan: 

Robinson: 


Knowlton: 
Robinson: 

Lizzie  Borden 
Robinson: 
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Lizzie: 


Porter: 
Lizzie: 


Porter 

Newsboy: 

Lizzie: 


Allison: 

Lizzie: 

Allison: 

Lizzie: 


Abby: 


What  could  I  do  -  this  scandal  of  my  father's  bastard  son  would  have  brought  ruin  to  our  family.  I  let  William  stay  to 
talk  to  father  about  the  will.  When  father  came  home  early,  yes  -  that's  why,  I  laughed  the  maniacal  laughter  of  the 
damned,  as  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  front  stairs.  But  I  thought  I  could  intercede  for  William.  It  did  no  good.  William 
Borden,  my  father's  bastard  son,  murdered  father  in  cold  blood  -  after  father  sent  me  out  in  the  yard.  I  ate  a  pear  from 
the  tree.  Then  walked  to  the  barn  and  climbed  upstairs  into  the  loft. 

The  smell  of  the  blood  had  the  reeking  smell  of  horse  flesh.  William  Borden  was  a  horse  slaughterer  by  profession. 
He  broke  away  and  fled  the  house  and  Ellen  Eagan  saw  the  wild-eyed  stinking  man  at  the  gate. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  called  Dr.  Seabury  Brown  and  he  came  across.  They  all  met  in  secret  in  the  Motel  Mellen 
-  Mayor  Coughlin.  You,  Prosecutor  Knowlton,  Dr.  Dolan  -  the  Mellen  House  Cabal.  I  agreed  to  be  the  suspect.  It 
sounds  preposterous,  I  know.  They  would  have  never  indicted  me  -  except  when  that  Lady  Judas  Alice  Russell  went 
to  the  Grand  Jury  in  December  and  told  them  I  burned  the  press. 

WILLIAM  BORDEN  HANGED  HIMSELF  AFTER  THE  TRIAL  -  OFF  MERIDIEN  STREET. 

This  stuff  about  Mellen  House  gang  seems  preposterous,  but  the  story  has  legs  around  Fall  River  to  this  day. 

EXTRA  READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT:  LIZZIE  AND  MAID  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN  DID  IT! 


From  time  to  time  I  have  been  bothered  by  schoolgirl  crushes 
not  speak  its  name? 


on  other  women.  What  to  do  about  the  love  that  dare 


My  father  sent  me  on  a  European  tour  last  year.  I  went  with  chums  from  Fall  River,  including  cousin  Anna  Borden,  a 
close  friend  of  my  sister  Emma. 

I  have  had  crushes  on  my  school  girl  friends  and  teachers,  but  I'm  a  normal.  I'd  like  to  marry.  But  the  fact  is  that 
living  on  shabby  Second  Street  even  now  going  commercial  with  Chase's  smelly  livery  stable  across  the  street  and  a 
brothel  operating  openly  and  brazenly  down  the  road  ...  that  no  eligible  man  will  call  on  us  in  this  decrepit  house 
without  lights  and  running  water  and  a  water  closet  in  the  cellar.  I've  hardly  even  known  a  man  my  age. 

I  was  engaged  once  but  my  father  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  I  do  ache  with  amorous  love  for  a  true  heart  to  wrap  me  in 
ardent  embrace  -  Ah,  for  a  soul  kiss. 

'Twas  when  we  arrived  in  England  on  the  tour  I  met  Allison,  the  wealthy  liberated  woman  -  her  husband  watches 
Anna  Borden  at  dinner.  So  does  Allison. 

I  watch  Allison. 

One  fine  summer's  day  I  went  to  the  seashore  with  Allison  to  bathe.  I  wore  my  baggy  bathing  suit  and  gartered  black 
stockings.  Allison  wore  a  revealing  suit  she  said  was  the  latest  rage  designed  by  Annette  Kellerman  (Colonel  Samuel 
Pomeroy  Colt  around  this  time  loved  to  pinch  the  Bristol  girls'  bottoms  on  the  pier  of  the  casino  -  especially  if  they 
were  wearing  Annette  Kellerman's  suits). 

It's  too  hot  she  said  as  she  pulled  her  top  off.  I  was  stunned.  "Come  on  in.  The  water's  fine." 

She  dove  in  and  I  saw  her  empty  bathing  suit  rise  to  the  surface.  She  was  stark  naked.  Allison  is  always  throwing 
herself  in  my  way  -  when  her  husband  and  servants  are  away.  I'll  have  to  be  careful.  She  had  her  way  with  me  in  a 
bee-loud  glade  under  the  summer  sun.  She  removed  my  clothing  and  I  found  my  first  love  kiss  and  warm  embrace. 

Those  trysts  went  on  for  a  month. 

One  thing,  though,  O  Lizzie  mine... 

What? 

Never  get  involved  with  one  of  your  servants.  They  always  kiss  and  tell. 

When  Allison  tired  of  me  and  I  returned  to  Fall  River,  I  forced  Bridget  into  sexual  encounters.  "But  I'm  chaste  child 
of  Mary,"  she  said.  And  it  was  her  Roman  Catholic  innocence  and  vulnerability  that  made  me  more  insatiable,  and 
careless. 

The  morning  of  August  4,  the  day  of  the  murders,  we  were  in  my  room  in  bed  when  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
there  was  Abby,  all  200  pounds  of  her,  repulsive  dwarf  that  she  was  ... 

YOU'RE  DISGUSTING.  "WAIT  TILL  YOUR  FATHER  GETS  HOME  ...  I'LL  TELL!" 

I  had  to  do  it.  I  loved  my  father.  He  wore  my  high  school  ring.  He  must  never  know!  There  was  only  one  way. 
Bridget  and  I  had  to  kill  them  both. 


Reporter  Porter:  A  juicy  theory  -  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  it  is  true  that  Bridget  Sullivan  was  paid  off  to  keep  her  quiet.  Her 
Irish  compatriots  Below  the  Hill  thought  Bridget  kept  quiet  about  the  dress  Lizzie  was  wearing  the  morning  of  the 
murders.  She  would  know.  A  woman  would  remember  what  another  woman  wore! 
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LIZZIE  BORDEN'S  MONOLOGUE 


Lizzie  enters:        When  I  changed  my  dress  from  the  blue  Bedford  cord  to  the  blue  Bengaline  silk,  I  forgot  to  take  off  my  black 
stockings.  God,  they  are  sticky  with  blood. 

No  one  will  see  the  dark  stains  on  my  black  stockings.  Nor  on  my  black  shoes  either  under  my  trailing  skirts.  But  I 
know  the  bloodstains  are  there. 

Got  to  peel  off  these  stockings.  Ugh,  Upstairs.  Stick  my  stockings  and  stuff  into  my  slop  pail  in  my  room.  Menstruat- 
ing. Near  the  end  of  my  period.  Funny:  well  brought  up  girls  never  say  menstrual  period  to  indicate  their  indelicate 
condition.  Use  the  euphemistic  phrase  "I  have  fleas!" 

The  hatchet  will  keep  in  my  slop  pail.  No  male  would  dare  inquire  indelicately  into  female  hygiene.  Done.  Now  wrap 
the  bloodstained  stockings  in  the  antimacassar.  Thrust  it  in  Emma's  small  closet  next  room.  Hurry.  They're  coming 
back!  All  these  doctors  and  constables  and  men  of  the  cloth. 

Where  to  thrust  the  Bedford  cord?  -  where  do  you  hide  a  leaf,  Edgar  Alan  Poe!  -  In  the  forest,  of  course,  under  a 
winter  dress  of  mine.  Under  these  three  winter  dresses  -  heavy  fabric  in  the  back  of  the  hall  closet.  Hee,  hee: 
confusing  that  most  of  my  fine  dresses  are  blue,  isn't  it!  The  men  will  never  know  as  they  search.  Men!  Pshaw! 

Heave,  push,  good  that's  done. 

After  I  finished  off  Abby,  I  wiped  myself  clean  as  a  whistle,  got  my  hat  for  downtown  shopping.  Sergeant's  has  a  sale 
on  dress  materials.  It  was  10:30  a.m.  or  thereabouts.  Hist!  Is  that  a  rattling  at  the  front  door?  Daddy  doesn't  come 
home  for  lunch  this  early! 

"Pshaw!  I  hear  Bridget  our  maid  exclaim  downstairs  at  the  front  door?  -  Gee,  it's  Daddy!  -  unexpectedly  home  so 
early  this  morning  ...  Pshaw,  you  say,  Bridget,  it's  Daddy  -  wait  till  your  father  comes  home!  He  must  never  know 
what  I  have  done  upstairs.  Triple  locks.  Odd  though.  Bridget  opened  the  spring  lock  but  why  is  the  bolt  and  other 
lock  still  in  place  in  the  middle  of  the  day? 

Maggie  better  mind  her  Merde  -  Merde,  MURDER:  Mend  your  speech  a  little,  lest  it  mar  your  fortune  (ha,  ha!) 
Shakespeare  -  Pshaw!  Maggie  trying  to  unlock  the  triple  locks  of  the  front  door. 

Aside:  Voice  of  Abby  Borden:  Wait  till  your  father  gets  home! 

Lizzie:  Pshaw!  -  Knock!  Knock!  -  Dear  God  in  Heaven,  it's  father! 

Ghostly  voice  of  Abby  Borden: 

Just  you  wait  Lizzie  Borden,  just  you  wait  -  wait  till  your  father  gets  home. 


Knowlton: 
Lizzie: 

Lizzie: 
Lizzie  (aside): 


Lizzie: 

Knowlton: 

Lizzie: 

Knowlton: 

Lizzie: 

Knowlton: 

Lizzie: 


Where  was  you  when  the  murders  were  committed? 

On  the  front  stairs,  (aside:  careful  now,  be  boring.  Put  them  to  sleep  with  my  plodding  Inquest  testimony.  Plod,  plod, 

and  be  wary  of  the  trap  he's  trying  to  set.) 

Wait.  Wait  no,  I  was  downstairs  in  the  kitchen  waiting  for  my  flats  to  heat  up  so  I  could  iron  some  handkerchiefs. 

It's  just  come  to  me:  if  I  testified  at  the  inquest  that  I  was  standing  on  the  front  stairs  -  which  I  was  -  I'd  have  been 
able  to  peer  through  a  banister  and  see  my  stepmother  Abby  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  open  guest  room. 
They  would  suspect  me  surely  if  I  continued  to  say  I  was  standing  on  the  front  stairs  of  the  front  door  where  father 
came  in. 

Drugged,  druggish,  sluggish,  slug-a-bed!  Wake-up! 

Plod,  plod.  That  damn  Bromo  caffeine  -  Seabury  Bowen  gave  me.  Sedated  me.  Can't  think  clearly.  Think,  think 
Knowlton  is  pressing  me.  Old  Inquest  Judge  Blaisdell  -  he  used  to  dandle  me  on  his  knees  when  I  was  a  child  -  is 
looking  sober  now. 

Oh,  no  -  he's  going  to  find  me  probably  guilty. 

I  was  in  the  kitchen  ironing  that  handkerchief. 

Since  9:00  a.m.?  How  many  handkerchiefs? 

A  half  a  dozen. 

All  that  time? 

The  flats  kept  going  out.  Had  to  reheat  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

Where  was  Mrs.  Borden? 

Thank  God  the  trial  judges  excluded  my  inquest  testimony  in  the  trial  in  June  -  the  only  time  I  testified  -  never  at  the 
trial  -  said  I  was  coerced  and  not  told  my  rights  when  Mayor  Coughlin  came  to  the  house  that  Saturday  after  the 
murders  and  said  I  was  a  suspect. 
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Lizzie  (aside):  Who  knows.  Surely  Abby  and  I  were  the  only  two  in  the  house  that  interminable  long  hour  and  a  half  -  murder  by 
daylight!  In  Fall  River  on  a  dry  August  morning!  Ha,  ha!  Well,  I  don't  know  about  Mrs.  Borden,  I  had  to  use  the 
W.C.  down  cellar  once  in  a  while  -  we  all  had  the  summer  sickness  -  or  was  it  somebody  trying  to  poison  the  milk?  I 
told  Alice  Russell  that  the  Wednesday  night  before  the  August  4  crime:  "I  am  afraid  someone  will  do  something  ... 
We  were  the  only  two  in  the  house,  my  stepmother  and  me.  Bridget  was  outside  washing  the  windows  and  chatting 
over  the  fence  with  the  Kelly's  maid. 

Got  to  think  fast.  Damn  morphine  sedative  tablets  Dr.  Bowen  keeps  giving  me.  What  was  I  thinking  that  Sunday 
morning?  They're  coming  back  with  the  state  police  Monday  to  give  the  house  a  thorough  search  -  with  Detective 
Seavor  and  the  Pinkerton  man  from  Boston.  Hurry? 

Got  to  hide  the  dress.  Easy  enough  to  move  it  from  the  big  front  closet  upstairs  across  from  my  room.  Past  midnight. 
Ding  dong.  City  Hall  clock.  Upstairs.  Downstairs  Ding,  dong. 

Dimwit  Officer  Hyde  and  others  of  the  Fall  River  Irish  constabulary  are  still  outside.  Swish!  Swish!  -  under  my  long 
skirts  trailing  down  the  front  stairs.  Creaking  mahogany.  I'm  glad  the  bodies  are  not  still  laid  out  as  they  were  after 
the  first  autopsy  on  the  dining  room  table.  Funeral  Friday.  Why  did  they  hold  the  bodies  and  not  bury  them  at  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery?  Somebody  told  me  they  cut  off  their  heads,  boiled  down  the  flesh  and  sent  the  skulls  to  Harvard 
College  for  examination.  Ugh! 

Quick!  Into  the  kitchen.  Roll  the  dress  into  a  ball  and  thrust  it  up  among  the  smaller  pots  and  pans  -  in  the  cupboard 
of  the  blind  corner  in  the  kitchen.  Shh!  Shh!  Slowly  shut  the  cupboard  door. 

I'll  burn  it  in  the  morning.  The  stained  old  thing  of  a  blue  Bedford  cord  dress  -  I  mean  the  paint  stained  old  blue 
dress.  Of  course,  it's  not  blood!  'Tis  paint.  Alice  Russell,  you  betrayed  me  when  you  gave  me  away  to  the  Grand 
Jury!  You're  a  traitor  to  your  class! 

Tomorrow: 

Burn  it  on  a  witches  Sabbath  of  a  Sunday  -  before  the  state  police  thoroughly  search  the  house  on  Monday. 

Porter:  How  was  it  done?  The  killing  of  Dear  Abby  was  easy  enough.  The  men  had  left  the  house  by  9:30  AM.  The  maid 

Bridget  was  outside  washing  the  downstairs  windows  and  chatting  over  the  fence  with  the  Kelly's  maid  next  door. 
Lizzie  had  a  brain  explosion.  Something  triggered  her  off  to  commit  murder  in  broad  daylight  on  that  busy  street  on  a 
summery  day  with  all  the  windows  open.  Perhaps  the  young  man  who  pulled  up  in  his  horse  and  buggy  walked  up 
the  front  steps  and  Lizzie  intercepted  a  message  for  Mrs.  Borden.  This  was  the  note  to  get  Abby  out  of  the  house  for 
an  appointment  at  the  bank  with  Andrew  and  the  bank  officials.  Lizzie  would  have  known.  John  Vinnicum  would 
have  been  involved,  as  he  usually  was,  in  secret  financial  transactions  in  favor  of  the  stepmother.  He  probably  was 
the  second  man  witnesses  reported  seeing  in  the  horse  and  buggy  that  morning. 

Lizzie:  He's  going  to  leave  everything  to  her  and  leave  us  in  the  poor  house.  We'll  get  nothing,  we'll  wind  up  penniless 

spinsters.  Kill  her!  (thump,  thump) 

Down  to  the  cellar.  Hide  the  hatchet  under  a  pile  of  clothes  from  the  tub  in  the  cellar  -  only  two  faucets  in  the  house  - 
in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  cellar  with  its  mean  shameful  water  closet.  These  rich  girls  often  carried  their  clothes 
upstairs.  Abby  is  tidying  up  the  front  guest  room  where  Uncle  John  had  slept  the  night  before. 

Lizzie:  Enter  the  guest  room.  Abby  wielding  a  feather  duster. 

Abby:  Oh,  it's  you.  What  the  matter? 

Lizzie:  I  brought  the  hatchet  out  from  under  the  laundry. 

WHACK!  WHACK!  WHUMP! 

Lizzie:  Fat  Abby  tries  to  scramble  over  the  bed  but  Lizzie  struck  her  down.  THUMP!  THUMP!  THUMP!  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

18,  19!  She's  fallen  prone  on  the  floor  between  the  bureau  and  the  bed.  The  train  of  my  long  skirt  and  my  black 
stockings  and  black  shoes  are  sticky  with  blood.  That's  all. 

Run  to  my  room  next  door.  Drop  the  hatchet  into  my  slop  pail.  Wash  off  with  the  water  in  the  pail.  Ugh! 

No  man  will  look  in  that  receptacle.  Too  indelicate.  Respect  feminine  hygiene.  Wipe  up.  Change  my  stocking. 
Change  from  my  old  Bedford  cord  house  dress  into  a  Bengaline  silk  -  both  blue.  Men  will  never  notice  the  switch. 
Bridget  will,  though. 

Look  out  the  window.  Bridget  still  out  there.  What  have  I  done?  It  was  like  sleepwalking.  A  seizure.  I  get  that  way 
when  I  steal  things  from  stores.  They  always  send  the  bill  to  Papa  and  he  sends  them  a  check.  Dear  Papa  - 1  hope  I 
don't  have  to  kill  you  too! 

I  think  something's  terribly  wrong  with  me.  Clean  up! 
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Down  the  staircase.  Oh,  no.  I  can  peer  through  the  banister  and  see  my  stepmother's  body.  I'd  better  not  say  I  was  on 
the  stairs.  In  the  kitchen  ironing  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  cellar.  Nature  calls.  Sitting  on  the  can  reading  old  Providence  Journals.  Take  it  slow.  I'll  say  to  Bridget  there's 
a  dress  sale  at  Sargent's  - 1  think  I'll  go.  Get  out  of  the  house. 

I  can  hear  Bridget  downstairs  washing  the  inside  of  the  windows.  What's  that.  A  rattling  at  the  front  door  10:30. 
Papa's  home  early.  Knock,  knock! 

Who's  that  knocking  on  my  door? 
Who's  that  knocking  on  my  door? 
Who's  that  knocking  on  my  door? 
Said  the  fair  young  lady. 

Get  downstairs! 

Bridget:  I  saw  her  coming  from  the  kitchen.  Miss  Borden  wore  her  blue  Bengaline  silk.  She  was  clean  as  a  whistle.  No  blood 

at  all. 

Porter:  Some  said  Lizzie  took  her  clothes  off  and  stripped  stark  naked  before  she  did  the  deed  to  Abby. 

I  say,  no.  No  woman  ever  stripped  naked  in  those  days,  even  for  their  husband.  I'd  swear  women  were  so  modest  that 
they  wore  bloomer  suits  for  their  weekly  Saturday  night  baths.  No  running  water. 

Bridget:  I  had  to  carry  hot  kettles  to  fill  their  bathtubs. 

Besides,  women  wore  so  many  underclothes  and  wrappings  -  it'd  have  taken  days  to  unpeel! 

Porter:  My  wife  Nelly's  the  same  way.  We've  eight  children  and  child  of  Mary  that  she  is,  I've  never  seen  her  naked.  Such 

chastity,  you  bet! 

Robinson:  The  time  from  10:30  AM  or  so,  till  Andrew's  filleting  took  15  to  20  minutes.  She  helped  him  stretch  out  on  the  couch 

for  a  nap. 

Lizzie:  I  went  outside  and  collected  a  few  pears  under  the  pear  tree  in  the  backyard.  Then  entered  the  barn,  climbed  into  the 

loft  looking  for  iron  for  fishing. 

It  was  stuffy  there.  Stayed  15-20  minutes. 

Heard  the  city  hall  clock  strike  eleven.  Most  of  us  did  not  have  pocket  watches  then  and  all  the  clocks  gave  different 
times. 

Finished  my  pears  and  went  into  the  parlor.  That's  when  I  found  father. 

Lizzie:  Bridget,  come  down.  See  "what's  happened  to  father.  Bridget  had  gone  upstairs  for  a  nap  in  her  room  in  the  attic.  She 

was  still  a  bit  under  the  weather. 

ROBINSON  ADDRESSES  THE  JURY 

But  what  has  the  jury  learned?  That  nobody  agreed  on  what  Lizzie  Borden  wore  the  day  of  the  murders;  that  an  invitation  her  step- 
mother had  received  had  been  mislaid;  that  a  hatchet  -  head  was  believed  by  those  automatically  suspect  types  policemen  and  "ex- 
perts," to  be  the  murder  weapon.  They  also  knew  that  Lizzie  burned  up  one  of  her  dresses.  But  they  had  been  shown  the  dress  she  wore 
on  the  murder  morning,  as  clean  and  unrumpled  as  any  dress  could  be.  It  was  wasteful  to  wear  clothes  fit  for  a  party  around  the  house; 
it  was  wasteful  to  burn  up  paint  -  stained  cotton  dresses  rather  than  save  them  for  cleaning  rags.  But  they  were  there  to  try  her  for 
murder,  not  for  her  rich  girl's  extravagant  ways.  And  the  dress  and  stockings  she  wore  that  morning  that  she  gave  to  the  police  2  days 
later  were  spotless.  There  was  no  blood  on  these  articles  of  clothing  -  nor  on  Lizzie's  person. 

[raps  gavel  for  attention] 

FROM  JUSTICE  DEWEY'S  CHARGE  TO  THE  JURY 

Mr.  Foreman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  -  You  have  listened  with  attention  to  the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  to  the  arguments  of  the 
defendant's  counsel  and  of  the  district  attorney.  It  now  remains  for  me,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Court,  to  give  you  such  aid  towards  a 
proper  performance  of  your  duty  as  I  may  be  able  to  give  within  the  limits  for  judicial  action  prescribed  by  law. 

Evidence  has  been  introduced  from  which  you  are  asked  to  find  that  she  had  unpleasant  relations  with  her  stepmother,  the  deceased, 
and  also  that  her  father,  Andrew  Jackson  Borden,  left  an  estate  of  the  value  of  from  $250,000  to  $300,000,  and  that  so  far  as  is  known 
to  the  defendant,  he  died  without  having  made  a  will.  If  his  wife  died  before  him,  it  is  not  disputed  that  he  left  the  defendant  and  her 
sister  as  his  only  heirs.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Borden  was  69  years  old,  and  Mrs.  Borden  more  than  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths.  Taking  the  facts  now  as  you  find  them  to  be  established  by  the  evidence,  and  taking  the  defendant  as  you  find  her  to  be,  and 
judging  according  to  general  experience  and  observations,  was  the  defendant  under  a  real  and  actually  operating  motive  to  kill  her 
father  and  his  wife? 
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Imputing  a  motive  to  the  defendant  does  not  prove  that  she  had  it.  I  understand  the  counsel  for  the  Government  to  claim  that  the 
defendant  had  towards  her  stepmother  a  strong  feeling  of  ill  will,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  amounting  to  hatred.  And  Miss  Alice  Russell's 
testimony  as  to  a  conversation  with  the  defendant  in  the  early  Spring  of  1 892  is  relied  upon  largely  as  a  basis  for  that  claim,  supple- 
mented by  whatever  evidence  there  is  as  to  the  defendant's  conduct  towards  her  stepmother. 

Suppose  some  person  in  New  Bedford  contemplated  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime  upon  the  person  or  family  of  another  citizen  in 
New  Bedford,  contemplated  doing  it  soon.  Would  he  naturally,  probably,  predict,  a  day  or  two  beforehand,  that  anything  of  the  nature 
of  that  crime  would  occur?  Is  the  reasonable  construction  to  be  put  upon  that  conversation  that  of  evil  premeditation,  dwelt  upon, 
intended,  or  only  of  evil  fears  and  apprehensions? 

Take  this  matter  of  the  dress,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  that  she  had  on  that  morning.  Take  all  the  evidence  in  this  case,  Bridget 
Sullivan's,  the  testimony  of  these  ladies,  Dr.  Bowen's.  Lay  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  identification  of  this  dress  that  is 
presented.  Taking  the  evidence  of  these  several  witnesses,  considering  that  evidence  carefully,  comparing  part  with  part,  can  you, 
gentlemen,  extract  from  that  testimony  such  a  description  of  a  dress  as  would  enable  you  from  the  testimony  to  identify  the  dress?  Is 
there  such  an  agreement  among  these  witnesses,  to  whom  no  wrong  intention  is  imputed  by  anybody  -  is  there  such  an  agreement  in 
their  accounts  and  in  their  memory  and  recollection,  and  in  the  description  which  they  are  able  to  give  from  the  observation  that  they 
had  in  that  time  of  confusion  and  excitement,  that  you  could  put  their  statements  together,  and  from  those  statements  say  that  any  given 
dress  was  accurately  described? 

Gentlemen,  I  know  not  what  views  you  may  take  of  the  case,  but  it  is  of  the  gravest  importance  that  it  should  be  decided.  If  decided  at 
all  it  must  be  decided  by  a  jury  with  more  evidence  or  be  better  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  counsel.  The  case  on  both  sides  has  been 
conducted  by  counsel  with  great  fairness,  industry,  and  ability.  You  are  to  confer  together;  and  this  implies  that  each  of  you,  in 
recollecting  and  weighing  the  evidence,  may  be  aided  by  the  memory  and  judgment  of  his  associates.  The  law  requires  that  the  jury 
shall  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  agree  if  they  can  conscientiously  do  so.  And  now,  gentlemen,  the  case  is 
committed  into  your  hands.  God  guide  you  in  your  verdict.  And  God  save  the  Commonwealth. 

EPILOGUE  -  MAPLECROFT  1895 

MUSIC:  Strains  of  "In  the  garden,  Yooh  Hooh..."  "In  the  moonlight,  Yooh,  Hooh..."  "In  the  garden,  Yooh,  Hooh,  and  forever 

and  ever...  Sweetheart." 

(Vestibule  of  Maplecroft) 

Emma:  Everything  packed  in  the  carriage,  Carmody? 

Carmody:  Yes'm. 

(Enter  Lizzie) 

Lizzie:  Emma!  Pray,  where  are  you  going? 

Emma:  I  am  leaving  this  house  forever.  My  one  consolation  is  that  your  father  did  not  live  to  see  your  carryings-on  with 

these  bawdy  theater  people. 
Lizzie:  (under  her  breath)  No,  papa  didn't  live  to  see  it,  did  he?  Compose  yourself,  sister.  You  say  you're  leaving  forever? 

Really. 
Emma:  The  loud  music  and  singing.  What  will  the  neighbors  think!  The  whole  town  is  whispering  about  your  ...  your  ... 

ORGIES  ...  with  that  actress  person  Nance  CNeil! 

[Exit  Emma  with  a  resounding  slam  of  the  great  oak  door] 

MUSIC 

Enter  Commentator  Edwin  Porter 

Some  of  the  dirty-minded  of  Central  Congregational's  hoity  toity  upper-crust  are  whispering  -  whispering  that  there's 
something  inverted-perverted  going  on  between  Lizzie  and  the  disreputable  actress. 

Nance  ONeil,  celebrated  phenomenon  of  the  New  York  stage,  is  at  present  guest  starring  with  a  Providence  troupe.  Lizzie  always 
loved  the  theater  and  after  she  was  acquitted  she  often  went  to  Boston  and  New  York  shows  -  especially  the  ones  with  Nance  ONeil 
(spelled  N-A-N-C-E  but  pronounced  Nancy).  Nancy  received  kudos  for  her  versatility  not  only  as  ingenue  with  the  Great  DeWolfe 
Hopper  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  (and  his  fifth  wife  was  Hedda  Hopper)  -  but  as  understudy  for  John  Barrymore's  leading  lady. 

Lizzie  has  also  helped  Nance  out  with  money. 

Nance  is  a  tall  one  too  -  nearly  six  feet  and  built  like  one  of  Frederick  the  Great's  dragoons  -  but  handsome  and  pleasing  withal.  (Isn't 
Halsey  a  descendant  of  those  same  Hessian  Herreshoffs  of  Bristol?) 

Tomorrow  she's  playing  Ophelia  at  The  Fall  River  Academy  -  a  fine  broth  of  an  Ophelia  at  that! 

[Sings]  Does  your  mother  know  you  're  out. . . 

Ophelia? 

Does  she  know  that  I'm  about 
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To ...  steal ya? 
[The  much  shorter  Lizbeth  sings  the  above  to  the  tall,  statuesque  Nance  CNeil  in  vamp's  attire  as  they  drift  arm  in  arm  across  the  stage 

Porter:  Bad  enough  that  you've  carved  that  outlandish  name  Maplecroft  on  the  front  steps  of  your  ill-gotten  mansion.  There's 

not  another  estate  on  the  hill  with  anything  so  garish.  The  lordly  Mr.  Brayton  up  the  road  a  piece  on  Highland 
Avenue  says  that  that  ostentatiousness  is  worse  than  dispatching  mater-and-pater  -  but  Emma's  probably  right  - 
you've  done  it  this  time  palling  around  with  an  actress  -  and  one  with  a  name  as  Irish  as  "Maggie  the  Cook"  or 
"Bridget  the  Maid." 

Nance:  My  next  role  will  be  Camille.  Mr.  Barrymore  says  I'm  almost  ready,  Lizzie. 

Lizzie:  Lizbeth. 

Nance:  Yeah,  you  did  change  your  name  after  you  got  off,  didn't  you! 

Did  I  tell  you  I  went  down  on  the  New  York  Boat  to  see  Mr.  Fox  in  Gotham?  These  Vitaphone  silent  films  are  the 

rage  -  I'm  going  to  play  in  one  with  that  newcomer,  that  Transylvanian  Bitch,  Theda  Bara. 
Lizzie:  Theda  Bara!  You're  going  to  star  in  the  Fox  film  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  -  I  heard  -  and  with  top  billing  over  Theda 

Bara,  no  less! 
Nance:  I  am.  Lucky  one  cannot  hear  that  wretched  Hungarian  -  thank  God  it's  a  silent  film  -  Theda  has  the  voice  of  a  cow  in 

labor! 
Lizzie:  It's  so  wonderful  to  be  here  with  you  at  Maplecroft  -  home  in  my  own  country  on  the  Hill  especially  now  that  prig 

Emma  is  gone  for  good.  There's  nothing  worse  than  an  oversexed  prig! 
Nance:  I  hear  she's  bought  a  large  house  in  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire  -  and  they  say  she's  installed  bars  on  all  the 

windows:  just  as  you  did  downstairs  here  at  Maplecroft.  Pray,  what  are  you  both  afraid  of,  Lady  mine? 
Lizzie:  0'  keep  still,  Puss.  Did  I  tell  you  I  have  booked  enough  tickets  for  our  whole  crowd  to  see  you  do  Hedda  Gabler  next 

month  in  New  York? 
Nance:  Don't  change  the  subject.  Can  it  be  that  you  both  think  that  there's  someone  lurking  out  there  -  Jack  the  Ripper,  or  the 

fiend  of  the  Watuppa? 
Lizzie:  Oh,  stop  it.  Let's  go  for  a  ride  in  my  new  motor  car  -  the  first  Packard  in  Fall  River!  We  can  stop  at  Bailey's  for  lunch 

in  Providence  -  and  I  do  have  to  drop  by  Tilden  Thurber's  -  to  pick  up  a  gift  for  Anna  Borden  -  a  pair  of  porcelain 

figurines  I've  had  my  eye  on. 
Nance:  Just  so  long  as  you  keep  your  hands  to  yourself. 

Lizzie:  What  do  you  mean,  Saucy  Lady? 

Nance:  Not  off  Ann,  but  off  the  merchandise  in  the  store. 

Lizzie:  I  do  have  taking  ways,  don't  I! 

Nance:  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  every  woman's  favorite  alienist,  calls  it  kleptomania. 

Lizzie:  Years  ago  when  I  would  go  into  Waring's  Jewelry  Store  on  North  Main  Street  in  Fall  River,  Mr.  Winslow  would 

keep  an  eye  on  me  and  send  the  bill  to  Papa  for  anything  I  took  ...  It  happened  at  a  lot  of  stores  -  though  not  on  South 

Main,  south  of  City  Hall  downstreet  -  there's  where  the  Irish  riffraff  shop! 
Nance:  Where  did  you  swipe  the  Underhill  Hatchet?  Was  the  hatchet  brand  new?  Rumors  were  that  Dr.  Draper  said  Mrs.  B's 

skull  had  traces  of  gilding  ...  so  the  broken  voodoo  hatchet  head,  old  as  it  was,  wasn't  the  murder  weapon  at  all  -  they 

say. 
Lizzie:  Now  you're  going  too  far! 

Nance:  Strange,  now  that  you're  past  "having  fleas"-at  menopause,  you'd  think  you'd  be  over  that  shoplifting  propensity,  fan- 

lady  of  the  sticky  fingers. 
Lizzie:  O'  hush  now!  Talking  about  female  hygiene  is  indelicate  -  perhaps  that's  why  the  constables  never  looked  in  my  slop 

-  pail...  (sinks  into  the  deep  armchair  by  the  fire) 

Here  in  my  own  home  at  last  I  feel  so  free:  finally  able  to  relax  with  my  books  and  my  flowers  and  all  that  haute 
couture  and  the  theater,  which  I  always  loved.  There's  a  new  word:  Fun.  I  just  want  to  be  gay,  to  have  -  fun  -  after  all 
I've  suffered. 

Nance:  And  money:  Money,  money,  money  makes  the  world  go  round.  Come  sit  beside  me  by  the  fire,  Lizbeth.  'Tis  true  you 

gained  everything  you  wanted.  Can  that  plaque  over  your  fireplace  mantel  be  telling  us  something?  -'That  Scots 
poem  carved  under  the  mantelpiece. 

Lizzie:  It's  my  favorite: 

The  green  leaf  of  loyalty's  beginning  to  fall. 

The  Bonnie  White  Rose  it  is  whispering  an'  all; 

But  I'll  water  it  with  the  blood  of 

Usurping  tyranny 

And  green  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  countrie 

Nance:  Home  in  your  own  country  -  I've  often  wondered,  Lizzie  dear  ...  that  was  your  motive,  wasn't  it?  ...  to  live  in  a  fine 
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house  on  the  Hill,  far  away  from  grimy  Second  Street?  ... 
Lizzie:  (barking  with  guttural  laughter)  Hush,  child  -  bring  your  port  over  here  and  try  one  of  these  see-gars:  the  same 

Cubans  that  my  friend  the  celebrated  Mark  Twain  in  Hartford  smokes.  And  never  mind  the  murders,  you're  quite 
right:  What  my  new  neighbors  really  have  against  me  is  that  ostentatious  name  Maplecroft  I've  had  carved  in 
concrete  on  my  front  stoop.  Tacky.  It's  just  not  done  in  this  neighborhood.  Nearly  as  bad  as  doin'  in  mater  and  pater! 
Har,  har,  har! 

(CURTAIN  FALLS) 

Porter  appears  from  behind  the  curtain: 

The  trial  that  began  in  June  1 893  and  lasted  3  weeks.  The  jury  made  up  of  Somerset,  Dighton  and  Dartmouth  farmers,  most  of  them 
fathers  of  proper  young  ladies,  Lizzie's  age,  took  10  minutes  to  acquit  the  poor  Sunday  school  teacher  -  she  might  have  been  then- 
daughter  -  they  waited  around  a  half  hour,  for  decency's  sake,  before  they  brought  in  the  verdict  of  innocent,  then  repaired,  to  wet  their 
whistles,  in  the  hotel  bar  across  the  street  from  the  New  Bedford  Superior  Court. 

FADE  TO  FULL  LYRICS  OR  CHAD  MITCHELL'S: 

Oh,  you  can't  chop  your  momma  and  poppa 

up  in  Massachusetts 
Tar-ara-boom  dee-ay  tar-ara-boom-dee-ay 

PORTER  AND  LITTLE  DRUM  BAND 

Sure,  ye  won't  see  the  likes  of  this  till  O.J.  It's  your  high-priced  lawyer  and  lots  of  shekels  that  will  do  it  for  you  every  time! 
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GOODBYE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  librarian,  she  brought  all  her  skills  and  expertise  to  her  column, 

the  Bibliographic  Borden.      Her   University  of  Rhode  Island 

(Continued from  Page  1)  research  project  The  Borden  Murders:  An  Annotated  Bibliogra- 

probably  the  most  knowledgeable  person  immersed  in  Lizzie  lore,  phy  provided  the  backbone  to  Robert  Flynn's  subsequent  Lizzie 

You  see,  he  not  only  brought  to  the  table  a  lifetime  of  research  Borden  bibliography.  In  fact,  he  even  used  the  same  title.  If  one 

and  dedication,  but  also,  an  extensive  knowledge  and  understand-  would  take  Mr.  Flynn's  publication,  and  add  it  to  the  years  of  Ms. 

ing  of  the  old  Fall  River,  even  back  to  the  era  of  Miss  Lizzie  Zawadzki's  Bibliographic  Borden  contributions,  you  would  have 

Borden.     His  LizBits  column  maintained  the  highest  level  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  THE  greatest,  bibliography  about  any 

competence  and  ability,  in  addition  to  being  a  scholar's  delight,  person  on  any  subject.  Thank  you  Lisa. 

Thank  you  Neil.  Then,  there  is  Stefani  Koorey.  While  a  late-comer  contribut- 

What  can  one  say  about  Lisa  Zawadzki?    A  professional  ing  columnist,  she  took  the  Lizzie  Borden  story  into  previously 
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uncharted  areas.  Her  Internet  website,  Lizzie AndrewBor den. com 
is  a  marVel  of  information  and  organization,  simply  without  peer. 
You  can  get  lost  in  Lizzie  there.  Her  resources  boggle  the  mind. 
In  addition,  she  is  a  marvelous  writer  and  enthusiast.  Thank  you 
Stefani. 

Mary  Cusack  provided  the  continuing  Princess  Maplecroft 
cartoons.  Believe  it  or  not,  she  simply  disappeared  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  at  least  insofar  as  your  editor  is  concerned.  All  of  her 
cartoons  were  received  during  the  first  month  of  my  editorship, 
November,  1995.  This  year,  in  an  attempt  to  get  fresh  material,  I 
tried  to  locate  her,  without  success.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
cartoon  in  this  issue  is  the  last  one  on  hand!  In  absentia,  thank 
you  Mary. 

I  must  also  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  all  of  the  authors 
who,  simply  put,  were  the  LBQ  soul.  I  never  ceased  to  be  amazed 
at  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  understanding  and  deep  appreciation 
shared  by  our  creative  authors.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  deal 
with  each  and  every  one.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

And  finally,  the  bedrock  of  our  organization  ...  you  ...  our 
subscribers.  It  was  you  who  weathered  all  our  storms  and  really 
made  it  possible  to  continue.  The  greatest  bunch  of  supporters 
ever!  I  thank  you  one  and  all. 

While  the  printed  record  of  Miss  Borden  may  fade  with  this 
issue,  there  will  be  a  continuing  effort  in  another  format.  Our 
Lizzie  on  Line  columnist,  Dr.  Stefani  Koorey,  will  be  launching  an 
electronic  publication,  The  Hatchet  on  February  4,  2004.  It  will 
be  an  on-line  bi-monthly  journal  devoted  entirely  to  the  examina- 
tion and  investigation  of  the  Borden  murders.  Please  see  the 
press  release  on  the  back  cover  for  additional  details. 

Finally,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Mrs.  Bertolet  and 
myself  take  a  year's  sabbatical,  after  which,  there  will  be  a 
feasibility  study  done  to  determine  interest  in  a  subsequent  print- 
format  publication  that  will  pick  up  where  this  issue  leaves  off. 
So,  perhaps  Lizzie  Borden's  editor  may  be  back  in  print  again  ... 
We'll  wait  and  see. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  final  words  from  David 
Kent's  remarkable  book,  Forty  Whacks. 

What  is  the  truth  of  what  took  place  at  92  Second  Street? 
It  is  the  eternal  enigma.  The  story  will  forever  remain 
unfinished.  Perhaps  Lizzie  was  the  only  person  who 
knew  the  truth. 

Perhaps  not. 


this  date,  no  other  Inquest  testimony  from  other  witnesses  [other 
than  Lizzie  Borden]  is  known  to  exist."  Prior  to  Ms.  Barton's 
letter  it  was  my  understanding  that  the  actual  inquest  transcript  of 
Lizzie  Borden's  testimony  was  the  only  surviving  transcript, 
besides  the  summaries  from  reporters  who  documented  other 
witness  testimony  each  day  of  the  inquest.  I  thank  Ms.  Barton  for 
this  correction  and  will  now  pursue  the  transcripts  of  all  the 
inquest  witnesses. 

I'd  like  to  add  another  comment  as  well.  While  I  have  read  a 
plethora  of  what  has  been  written  about  the  Lizzie  Borden  case, 
from  fact  to  fiction,  there  is  certainly  a  cloak  of  mystery  precisely 
because  of  our  search  for  motives.  At  some  point  during  my 
readings  about  and  investigation  of  the  Borden  case,  I  did  read 
that  Lizzie's  actual  testimony  is  the  only  surviving  testimony  from 
the  inquest.  That  in  fact,  the  only  documentation  we  have  left  of 
other  witness  testimony  is  what  reporters  documented  at  the  end 
of  each  day  of  the  inquest.  While  I  should  have  sought  to  confirm 
or  deny  this  statement,  it  became  truth  to  me  as  I  moved  forward 
in  my  inquiry. 

This  is  what  Burke  would  have  referred  to  as  mystery 
manifesting  ambiguity  and  contradiction.  As  a  reader,  I  need 
mystery  because  it  can  maintain  organization  of  what  I  do  not 
understand.  This  way,  with  mystery,  as  a  reader  I  strive  to 
overcome  what  I  do  not  know  and  in  my  efforts  I  can  fall  prey 
into  trained  incapacity,  which  results  in  my  error  in  interpretation, 
and  so  forth.  For  me  these  are  all  the  issues  that  come  into  play 
when  we  read,  study,  and  interpret.  It  has  been  a  delight  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  share  information  within  a  community  of 
interested  readers,  who  have  similar  interests,  and  it  is  wonderful 
because  we  can  all  have  a  hand  in  the  mimesis  of  time  and 
narrative. 

(Editor's  note:  Thank  you  Ms.  Holba  for  your  most  thoughtful 
and  considerate  reply.) 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

(Continued  fron  Page  3) 

I  imagine  that  Ms.  Holba  was  misled  by  the  fact  that  Lizzie's 
inquest  testimony  is  reproduced  in  a  volume  on  its  own  while  the 
other  witnesses  occupy  a  second  volume. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  to  all  who  bring  us  the  Quarterly. 

Marjorie  Barton 
Killamey 
Irish  Republic 

Response  to  Ms.  Marjorie  Barton 
By:  Annette  Holba 

In  a  response  to  my  article,  "Shattering  the  Myth,"  in  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  Volume  X,  Number  3,  Marjorie  Barton 
corrected  a  statement  in  which  I  said  "It  is  also  interesting  that,  to 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  BORDEN 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Ramsland,  Katherine  M. 

The  Criminal  Mind:  A  Writer's  Guide  to  Forensic  Psychology 

Cincinnati:  Writer's  Digest,  2002  :  21-24 

Forensic  psychology  seems  to  be  quite  a  popular  topic  these 
days.  So  much  so  that  Ms.  Ramsland  has  written  a  guide  to  teach 
budding  authors  how  to  properly  present  such  information  within 
their  works.  To  do  this,  she  used  the  Borden  case  for  a  quick 
example.  There  was  a  short  recap  of  the  murder  and  the  major 
players  to  set  the  stage.  The  fictional  works  of  Evan  Hunter  and 
Elizabeth  Engstrom  were  then  examined.  The  idea  was  to  do 
your  homework  and,  not  just  about  historical  facts,  but  to  spin  a 
plausible  tale  based  on  the  way  criminals  really  think  and  behave. 
There  was  no  theorizing  about  who  committed  the  crime,  but 
rather,  how  one  could  weave  the  people  and  the  situation  into  a 
believable  narrative. 

That's  all  for  now.  Thank  you  for  a  wonderful  time.  Lisa 


EIZBITS 

(Continued from  Page  5) 

1.  N.B.  Borden,  Treasurer  of  the  Barnard  Mill  and  of  the 
Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company 
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2.  Jefferson  Borden  President  of  the  Fall  River  Bleachery 
Company 

3.  Spencer  Borden,  Treasurer  of  the  Fall  River  Bleachery 
Company 

4.  Philip  D.  Borden,  President  of  the  Fall  River  Linen  Company 

5.  Richard  Borden,  President  of  the  mill  company  that  bears  his 
name,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufac- 
tory 

6.  Andrew  Borden,  Treasurer  of  the  Merchants  Manufacturing 
Company 

7.  Jefferson  Borden,  President  of  the  Metacomet  Manufacturing 
Company 

8.  Isaac  Borden,  President  of  the  Montaup  Mill 

9.  Seth  A.  Borden,  Treasurer  of  the  Parker  Mill 

10.  Thomas  S.  Borden,  Treasurer  of  the  Annawan  Mill  and  the 
Metacomet  Mill 

1 1 .  Seth  A.  Borden,  Treasurer  of  the  Hargrave  Mill 

In  addition  to  the  offices  above,  members  of  the  Borden 
family  were  Directors  and  major  investors  in  many  other  mills, 
thus  extending  their  influence  over  the  entire  industrial  life  of  Fall 
River.  Supporting  the  vast  complex  of  cotton  mills  the  Borden 
family  was  preeminent  in  banking  circles. 

1 .  Richard  Borden  was  vice-president  of  the  Fall  River  National 
Bank. 

2.  Spencer  Borden  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  cooperative  bank  in  Fall  River. 

3.  Andrew  J.  Borden,  Lizzie's  father,  held  Directorships  in  the 
B.M.C.  Durfee  Trust  Company  and  the  First  National  Bank 
as  well  as  substantial  interests  in  the  local  savings  banks. 

4.  Jerome  C.  Borden  was  President  of  the  Union  Bank  and  the 
Troy  Cooperative  Bank. 

5 .  Seth  A.  Borden  was  Vice  President  of  the  Massasoit  Bank. 

6.  T.J.  Borden  was  Vice-President  of  the  Fall  River  Savings 
Bank. 

7.  O.E.  Borden  was  Treasurer  of  the  Second  National  Bank. 

8.  Nathaniel  Briggs  Borden  was  President  of  the  Fall  River 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Fall  River  Union  Bank. 

In  the  political  realm  the  career  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Briggs 
Borden  (1801-1865)  exemplifies  Borden  influence  locally, 
statewide  and  nationally.  Mr.  Borden  was  elected  in  Town 
Meetings  to  serve  as  Town  Clerk,  Selectman,  Assessor,  and 
Highway  Surveyor.  He  was  elected  at  four  different  times  to  the 
State  Legislature  and  twice  as  Representative  in  the  National 
Congress.  He  was  Mayor  in  1857  and  thereafter  elected  as 
Alderman. 

Nathaniel  Briggs  Borden  married  Sarah  Buffum  whose 
family  were  leading  figures  in  the  abolitionist  movement.  Mrs. 
Borden  maintained  a  place  of  concealment  of  escaping  slaves,  and 
cared  for  them  until  they  were  ready  to  proceed  on  the  way  to 
Canada.  Their  home  was  on  the  east  side  of  Second  Street,  south 
of  Pleasant.  In  1834  he  opened  a  school  there. 

More  contemporary  with  Lizzie  Borden  was  the  esteemed 
M.C.D.  Borden  (1842  -  1913).  In  the  late  1880's  Mr.  Borden 
gained  control  of  the  American  Printing  Company.  Under  his 
supervision  the  works  became  the  largest  cloth-printing  establish- 
ment in  the  country.  Noted  for  fair  treatment  of  his  employees,  in 
two  depressions  he  increased  wages  by  ten  percent  while  all 
others  in  the  industry  were  forced  to  demand  reductions.  The  city 
was  the  beneficiary  of  his  gift  of  two  superbly  equipped  buildings, 


one  to  serve  as  a  Boys'  Club,  the  other  for  older  youths  and  men. 

Mr.  Borden's  corporation  owned  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Fall 
River  Iron  Works.  It  was  originally  formed  by  the  Durfees  and 
Bordens  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  and  iron  staves  for  New 
Bedford's  whale  oil  barrels.  It  became  the  largest  employer  in 
town.  Recognizing  the  potential  in  cotton  manufacture  the  Iron 
Works  abandoned  the  iron  business  and  invested  heavily  in 
building  new  mills.  With  other  Borden  connections  it  established 
the  Gas  Works,  the  steamboat  line  to  Providence,  the  Fall  River 
Railroad,  and  the  Fall  River  Line  of  steamboats  to  New  York 
City. 

Not  all  Bordens  were  members  of  the  "Royal  Family."  Of  the 
130  entries  of  the  Borden  name  in  the  1892  City  Directory,  aside 
from  the  Bordens  listed  above,  about  seventy  others  were 
gainfully  employed  in  such  occupations  as  carpenter,  porter, 
janitor,  farmer,  blacksmith,  and  teacher. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
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LIZZIE  ON  LINE 

(Continued from  Page  6) 

PARANORMAL  ACTIVITY 
HauntedHamilton.com  is  a  Canadian  site  that  "is  dedicated  to  the 
research  and  investigation  of  history  and  hauntings  around  the 
World,  based  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada."  Their  stated  goal  is 
"not  only  to  report  hauntings  and  folklore,  but  as  well  to  call 
everyone's  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  historic  areas  and 
buildings."  They  put  forth  this  theory:  "We  feel  that  the  reason 
why  ghosts  and  spirits  "haunt'  is  directly  related  to  the  actual  place 
they  reside.  Perhaps  they  once  called  this  place  home,  or  grew  up 
there,  it  could  be  where  they  spent  their  entire  life  and  most 
possibly  where  they  passed  away."  Of  course  this  makes  the 
Borden  house  a  perfect  candidate  for  paranormal  activity. 
HauntedHamilton.com  is  a  great-looking  site  that  gives  a  brief 
overview  of  some  of  the  reported  activity  at  the  house.  Be 
warned,  however,  there  is  a  sound  file  that  plays  when  the  Lizzie 
Borden  page  loads. 
http://www.hauntedhamilton.com/gotw_lizzieborden.html 

ORBS  AT  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  B&B? 
This  article  from  Florida  Today,  October  31,  2001,  tells  the 
story  of  a  couple  who  seem  to  attract  the  unexplainable  to  them 
wherever  they  go.  The  story  of  their  "encounters"  at  the  Borden 
house  is  detailed  here. 

http://www.floridatoday.  com/news/people/stories/200I/oct/peo  1 0 
3I0Ib.htm 

OUUA  ANYONE? 

There  is  a  gem  of  a  tale  involving  the  Ouija  board  and 
Borden  case  that  was  reported  in  The  Knowlton  Papers,  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden,  1892- 
1893,  Fall  River  Historical  Society,  1994,  pg.  339-345.  The 
content  is  transcribed  for  your  enjoyment  at 
LizzieAndrewBorden.  com 
http://lizzieandrewborden.com/Phychicfile.htm 
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RODNEY ANONYMOUS 
A  very  strange  site  by  someone  named  Rodney  Anonymous 
gives  a  chilling  account  of  when  he  and  his  wife  stayed  at  the 
Borden  House.  Without  giving  anything  away,  they  also  experi- 
enced the  Jennings  Room  phantom  door  shakes,  which,  they  say, 
was  also  witnessed  by  others  staying  in  the  house  that  night. 
http://www.  rodney anonymous,  com/hillhous.  html 

92  SECOND  STREET'S  AWARD 
Congratulations  are  in  order.  Stories  of  strange  happenings  at 
92  Second  Street  have  increased  in  recent  years,  prompting  the 
Travel  Channel  to  award  the  house  as  The  World's  Creepiest 
Destination.  The  Borden  House  beat  out  the  Winchester  Mystery 
House,  Gettysburg,  the  Bermuda  Triangle,  Salem,  and  the  Tower 
of  London  for  this  dubious  honor!  You  can  read  all  about  it  at  the 
Travel  Channel's  web  site: 

http://travel.discovery.com/fansites/worldsbest/creepv/creepvl.ht 
ml 

PSYCHIC  ENCOUNTERS 
Psychic  Jane  Doherty  has  a  fairly  scary  site  that  reports  on 
her  visit  to  92  Second  Street  in  1997  (the  same  year  I  was  there 
and  didn't  have  a  psychic  encounter).  On  her  home  page  is  a 
streaming  video  of  what  she  says  is  a  ghost  (it  looked  like  a 
napkin  blown  by  the  wind  to  me,  but  I  will  let  you  decide).  Her 
site  also  offers  a  video  for  sale  of  her  visit  to  the  Borden  house 
that  looks  quite  interesting.  Currently,  Jane  is  a  radio  personality 
on  two  bi-weekly  psychic  call-in  shows  on  WCTC  1450AM  and 
WJHR  1040AM.  For  those  interested,  she  also  has  a  section  on 
her  predictions  for  the  millennium.  We  can  all  breath  a  little 
easier  as  she  tells  us  "The  earth  will  not  be  destroyed,  despite  the 
increase  in  natural  disasters." 
http://www.ianedoherty.  com/lizzie  I.  htm 

LIZZIE  BORDEN  SOCIETY  FORUM 
One  last  place  you  might  want  to  visit  to  read  about  strange 
happenings  at  the  Borden  house  is  the  Lizzie  Borden  Society 
Forum.  We  get  lots  of  different  first-person  stories  from  those 
who  claim  to  have  had  some  pretty  scary  experiences  there.  Some 
will  send  chills  up  your  spine!  We  also  invite  you  to  the  LBS 
Forum  for  our  ghost  story  night  on  Halloween.  Stop  by  and  share 
your  favorite  scary  tale  with  us! 
http://www.  arborwood.  com/awforums/s how-forum-  J  .php  ?fid=2  7 

Happy  Halloween  to  one  and  all  as  we  bid  a  fond  farewell  to 
the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 


ABBY'S  MYSTERIOUS  NOTE 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

THE  BOY,  THE  NOTE,  THE  MYSTERY 

By  Suzanne  W.  Smith 

(Editor's  note:  Ms.  Smith  is  a  long-time  subscriber,  dating  back 
before  this  editorship.  She  and  Ms.  Roach  both  start  with  the 
same  reference,  and  then  proceed  in  different  directions,  making 
for  interesting  reading  indeed!  Ms.  Smith  even  provides  possible 
contents  of  the  note!) 

Most  of  my  books  and  reference  materials  are  in  storage  for  the 
present,  so  I  am  relying  on  memory  to  construct  my  case  regard- 
ing the  mystery  note  and  its  delivery  boy. 


THE  NOTE 

In  Robert  Sullivan's  book,  Goodbye  Lizzie  Borden,  he  quoted 
from  a  1973  interview  with  Abby  Potter,  aged  90  years,  Abby 
Borden's  beloved  niece  and  daughter  of  her  half-sister,  Sarah 
Gray  Whitehead.  Potter  stated  that  her  Aunt  Abby  had  practically 
no  friends  outside  this  family,  and  she  further  believed  that  no  one 
other  than  her  mother  would  have  summoned  Abby  Borden  with  a 
note.  Abby  Potter  was  a  young  girl  at  the  time  of  the  murders,  and 
she  told  Robert  Sullivan  that  he  was  the  first  person  ever  to  talk  to 
her  about  them.  Also,  Abby  Borden's  family  was  largely  ignored 
in  the  murder  investigation  and  subsequent  trial. 

On  August  4,  1892  Abby  Borden  had  been  scheduled  to 
baby-sit  little  Abby;  however  the  plans  had  been  canceled 
(possibly  due  to  the  elder  Abby's  illness  of  the  preceding  day). 
Potter  stayed  with  another  aunt  while  her  mother  went  to  the 
policemen's  annual  picnic. 

In  her  trial  testimony,  Bridget  Sullivan  stated  that  her 
knowledge  of  a  note  came  from  hearing  Lizzie  saying  to  her 
father,  Andrew,  that  Mrs.  Borden  had  received  a  note  and  gone 
out.  A  little  later,  Lizzie  further  developed  the  theme.  Bridget  said 
that  Lizzie  urged  her  to  lock  the  back  door  if  she  went  out  that 
afternoon  because  Abby  had  gone  out  to  see  someone  who  was  ill, 
and  Lizzie  might  go  out  as  well.  One  of  my  source  books  quoted 
Bridget  Sullivan  as  saying  that  Abby  Borden  always  advised  her 
if  she  were  going  out  -  and  no  such  information  had  been  given. 
Also,  Abby  did  not  normally  shop  for  dinner  groceries  (Bridget  or 
Lizzie  did  this  chore),  yet  Lizzie  said  that  Abby  told  her  that  she 
would  "get  the  dinner"  while  she  was  out. 

If  someone  were  ill  and  in  need  of  help,  wouldn't  Abby  have 
gone  out  straightaway?  There  were  no  signs  of  her  having  made 
preparations  to  leave  -  no  change  out  of  her  shabby  house  dress  or 
mismatched  shoes. 

Certainly  the  note  originally  described  by  Lizzie  would  serve 
nicely  to  account  for  Abby's  apparent  absence  and  forestall 
Andrew's  efforts  to  find  her.  However,  his  actions  after  hearing  of 
the  note  demonstrated  his  puzzlement  at  the  situation.  He 
retrieved  his  bedroom  key  from  the  mantle  and  went  up  the  back 
stairs  to  the  room  he  shared  with  Abby.  Perhaps  he  was  looking 
for  the  "note"  or  another  from  Abby  explaining  her  whereabouts. 

Regarding  this  same  "note,"  why  did  the  person  who 
ostensibly  delivered  it  fail  to  come  forward  to  claim  the  reward  of 
five  hundred  dollars  offered  by  a  popular  New  York  newspaper? 
Fall  River  papers  advertised  for  the  note's  sender,  and  all  knew 
the  police  were  seeking  it.  Merely  delivering  a  note  would  hardly 
appear  to  be  mcriminating. 

The  most  curious  statement  of  all  was  one  of  Lizzie's  to  Dr. 
Seabury  Bowen.  He  must  have  been  struck  by  it.  When  he  asked 
Lizzie  if  she  had  searched  for  this  note,  she  said  that  she  had, 
including  in  Abby's  "pocket"  (her  purse).  Now,  if  Abby  had  gone 
out,  planning  to  shop  for  food  as  well,  wouldn't  she  have  taken 
her  pocket/purse  with  her?  This  omission  would  have  led  the 
ordinary  person  to  conclude  that  Abby  was  still'  in  the  house 
somewhere. 

Another  item  of  interest  was  the  torn-up  note  which  Dr. 
Bowen  was  observed  trying  to  reconstruct  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  One  of  the  policemen  saw  him  and  asked  him  what  it  was. 
Dr.  Bowen  did  not  show  it  to  him,  but  stated  that  it  was  to  do  with 
his  own  daughter  (implying  that  it  came  from  his  own  pocket).  So 
why  try  to  reassemble  it?  The  policeman  did  see  Emma's  name  on 
it.  Dr.  Bowen  proceeded  to  burn  this  note  in  the  kitchen  stove  in 
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what  seemed  to  be  a  rather  hasty  way.  At  any  rate,  it  appeared  not 
to  be  the  note  they  were  all  seeking. 

THE  BOY 

Two  things  have  been  said  that  impressed  me.  One  was  a 
statement  in  Victoria  Lincoln's  book,  A  Private  Disgrace:  Lizzie 
Borden  by  Daylight.  Lincoln  observed  that  Lizzie  "never  told  a 
gratuitous  lie."  Mr.  Dube,  recent  owner  of  Lizzie's  French  Street 
house,  said  that,  based  on  his  researches,  he  believed  that 
everything  Lizzie  said  or  did  had  a  definite  purpose.  I  believe  that 
Lizzie  was  not  adept  at  inventing,  but  was  fully  capable  of  taking 
the  facts  and  spinning  them.  And  Lizzie  stated  that  a  "boy"  had 
delivered  a  "note".  Therefore,  Lizzie  had  seen  a  boy  that  morning. 
"Boys"  are  rife  in  the  witness  statements  and  gossip.  Dr.  Handy 
saw  a  strange  young  man.  Intriguing  is  the  statement  taken  months 
after  the  crimes  from  an  Alfred  Smith,  a  young  man  serving  time 
in  a  reformatory  (from  The  Knowlton  Papers).  He  said  that,  on 
August  4th  he  had  seen  Lizzie  in  the  window  of  the  Second  Street 
house.  He  had  discovered  a  bloody  ax  and  gloves  in  the  side  yard 
and  had  stolen  them.  Later,  he  witnessed  Lizzie  Borden,  dressed 
for  town,  preparing  to  exit  the  side  door.  Upon  seeing  him,  she  re- 
entered the  house.  He  described  his  later  disposal  of  the  ax  and 
gloves.  Apparently,  at  the  time,  his  story  was  discounted.  To  me, 
it  had  an  odd  ring  of  truth.  Could  this  have  been  the  "boy"? 

A  young  man  had  gone  to  Dr.  Chagnon's  house  for  aid.  The 
doctor  was  out.  A  young  man  was  seen  driving  an  unknown  team 
on  Second  Street.  Dr.  Bowen  had  a  young  driver  for  his  team. 
And  so  on ... 

Victoria  Lincoln  had  her  own  interpretation.  She  believed 
that  the  delivered  note  called  Abby  Borden  to  an  appointment  in 
town  with  Andrew.  A  young  man  with  a  carriage  would  be  at  the 
house  to  pick  her  up  and  deliver  her.  Lincoln  thought  that  Lizzie 
had  intercepted  the  note  and  that  its  contents  inflamed  her  fury. 
She  thought  she  had  discovered  another  "conspiracy"  like  that 
involving  the  Fourth  Street  house. 

Returning  to  the  beginning  of  my  construction,  still  another 
interpretation  -  and  a  very  simple  one  -  could  be  made  of  the 
mystery  boy  who  delivered  a  mystery  note.  If  only  the  right 
question  had  been  asked  of  the  right  person,  we  would  know  if  it 
is  correct!  On  the  morning  of  the  murders,  a  little  boy  named 
George  Whitehead^  Abby  Potter's  younger  brother,  may  have 
walked  the  short  distance  to  92  Second  Street  and  delivered  a 
brief  note  from  his  mother  which  might  have  read, 

"Abby,  I  know  you  are  still  feeling  poorly,  so  please  do 
not  come  over  today.  I  have  made  other  arrangements 
for  Abby  and  George.  Love,  Sarah" 


I  VOTE  "NO  NOTE" 

By  Florence  J.  Savery 

(Editor's  note:  Another  long-time  subscriber,  Ms.  Savery's 
membership  also  precedes  my  editorship.  She  is  a  prior  con- 
tributor having  offered  her  opinion  of  the  purported  "Gays 
Studio"  photograph  of  Miss  Borden  in  the  April,  1998  LBQ.) 

I  have  to  be  one  of  Dr.  William  Masterton's  biggest  fans.  I've 
been  entertained  and  informed  by  his  writings  since  first  "meet- 
ing" him  via  the  LBQ. 

BUT  -  (did  you  sense  there  was  a  "but"  coming  along  here?) 
-  I  don't  quite  agree  that  Abby's  note  business  happened  as  Dr. 


Masterton  hypothesizes.  His  scenario  is  logical  and  certainly 
represents  a  possible  set  of  answers  to  those  famous  questions, 
i.e.,  Was  there  a  note  at  all?  If  so,  who  sent  it?  What  happened 
to  it?  Why  didn't  the  sender  and/or  delivery-person  speak  up? 
Yet  I'm  going  along  with  the  opinion  I've  clung  to  for  years.  To 
wit:  there  was  no  note  at  all.  I  realize,  as  Dr.  M.  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  need  for  Lizzie  to  introduce  a  note  into  the  picture  at 
all.  When  Papa  inquired  of  Liz  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Step- 
mommy  Dearest,  Liz  had  only  to  shrug  and  say,  "I'm  not  sure.  I 
think  I  heard  her  go  out;  probably  marketing  or  doing  errands". 
This  is  all  that  was  ever  necessary  to  say  to  anyone  -  friends, 
family  members,  or  to  various  professional  persons  and  authori- 
ties. Andrew  would  not  question  such  a  response  as  he  knew 
Lizzie  and  Abby  were  not  on  very  intimate  terms  so  it  would  not 
be  unusual  for  either  one  not  to  be  sure  where  the  other  was  at  any 
given  time.  So  why  then  would  Lizzie  fabricate  a  story  about  a 
note  when  she  didn't  have  to? 

She  would  do  this,  I  believe,  because  she  was  essentially  a 
strange,  dysfunctional  woman  who  would  rather  tell  a  lie  even 
when  the  truth  (or  a  simple,  unadorned  evasion,  in  this  instance) 
would  serve  as  well  if  not  better.  Now,  I've  known,  perhaps,  three 
individuals  who  did  this.  If  none  of  you  ever  has,  then  count  your 
blessings.  Oh,  incidentally,  two  of  my  three  were  distant  relatives 
of  Lizzie  on  the  Morse  side.  I'm  not  capable  of  probing  into  why 
these  characters  tell  needless  falsehoods  to  cover  themselves  or  to 
minimize  a  threatening  situation.  I'm  inclined  to  think  they  don't 
make  conscious  decisions  to  do  so,  but  that  the  words  just  pour 
forth  owing  to  some  inner  compulsion.  I  know  that  blaming  much 
bad  behavior  these  days  on  "control  issues"  has  become  a  cliche, 
still,  I  tend  to  believe  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  Lizzie. 
She  (and  the  others  I  have  known)  had  no  control  over  a  single 
significant  aspect  of  their  lives.  Ergo,  to  be  placed  in  a  "position 
of  power",  of  sorts  must  be  a  satisfying,  fulfilling  and  heady 
experience.  For  a  moment  here,  a  brief  time  there,  they  alone  are 
the  primary  possessors  of  information  others  want,  or  need  to 
hear.  They  can  do  anything  they  want  with  it;  they  are  in  charge; 
they  are  in  control.  So  they  do  their  best  to  give  their  stories  style 
and  substance. 

Apparently  Lizzie  presented  the  facade  of  a  fairly  normal 
young  woman  of  the  time.  Her  friends  in  Marion  and  Fairhaven 
seemed  to  think  so  as  did  fellow  church-workers  and  the  librarian. 
But  folks  weren't  into  deep-thinking  or  character  analysis  in  those 
days  either. 

So  who  knew?  (The  real  Liz,  that  is.) 

I  think  if  Lizzie  could  be  with  us  today  and  either  Dr.  Frasier 
or  Dr.  Niles  Crane  could  have  a  few  sessions  of  digging  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  L.A.  Borden,  the  doctor  would  think  he  was  in 
Heaven. 

Since,  at  this  time,  we  are  offering  opinions  only  about  the 
note,  I  haven't  gone  into  how  I  think  L.B.'s  messed-up  psyche 
allowed  her  to  do  the  murders,  but  I  guess  it  is  obvious  that  I  do 
think  she  did. 

I  vote  "No  note".  But  I'm  looking  forward  to  any  "pending 
chestnuts"  Dr.  Masterton  may  offer  us  in  the  future. 


DEAR  ABBY  -  A  FALSE  NOTE 

By  Brenda  Bright 

(Editor's  note:     Ms.   Bright  is  another  long-time  subscriber, 
having  been  with  us  since  April,  1997.    She  is  fervent  in  her 
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convictions  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  her  convictions  ...    Just 
look  at  her  first  sentence!) 

Lizzie  Borden  was  a  rotten  liar.  One  only  has  to  read  her 
inquest  testimony  to  know  that.  When  Mrs.  Churchill  first  asked 
her  "Where  is  your  mother?"  Lizzie  replied  "I  don't  know,  she  had 
a  note  to  go  to  see  somebody  who  is  sick,  but  I  don't  know  that 
she  is  killed  too,  for  I  thought  I  heard  her  come  in."1  Thereby  in 
one  sentence  she  gave  herself  an  excuse  for  not  looking  for  her 
step-mother  and  every  reason  why  she  should  have.  The  idea  of  a 
note  was  the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  mind  when  she 
belatedly  realized  that  people  would  be  asking  where  Abby  was. 
The  past  few  hours  had  been  all  emotion.  There  had  been  no 
thought.  She  took  no  actions  to  cover  up  the  killings  (beyond 
possibly  changing  her  dress).  She  thought  of  no  excuses.  She 
simply  reacted  to  years  of  pent-up  rage.  She  gave  six  different 
variations  of  where  she  was  when  her  father  was  killed.  With  the 
tiniest  bit  of  planning,  she  could  have  had  only  one.  Her  de- 
meanor throughout  was  the  calm  after  the  storm. 

There  was  no  note.  The  only  person  who  ever  claimed  that 
there  was  such  a  note  was  Lizzie.  Even  she  said  that  she  saw 
neither  the  messenger  nor  the  note,  and  knew  neither  the  name  of 
the  sender  of  the  note  nor  whether  Mrs.  Borden  answered  the 
call.2  The  defense  argued  both  that  any  woman  who  sent  such  a 
note  would  dread  the  publicity,3  and  falsely  that  Bridget  had  also 
been  told  by  Mrs.  Borden  about  the  note.  Mr.  Robinson's  words 
were: 

Both  Bridget  and  Lizzie  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Borden 
that  she  had  had  a  note.  Mrs.  Borden  had  told  Lizzie. 
Mrs.  Borden  had  told  Bridget.  She  had  given  Bridget  the 
work  to  do,  washing  the  windows.  She  said  to  her:  "I 
have  got  a  note  to  go  out  and  see  someone  that  was 
sick."4 

Clearly  the  defense  was  worried  about  that  note.  Even  many 
years  later,  Phillips  asserted  that  "Mrs.  Borden  was  called  to  the 
rear  door  by  a  boy  who  presented  a  note"  as  if  it  were  a  proven 
fact.  Mr.  Phillips  added  that  the  defense  counsel  believed  that  the 
note  called  for  the  delivery  to  the  bearer  of  some  article  from  Mr. 
Morse's  room:  that  the  assassin  followed  Mrs.  Borden  into  that 
room.5  The  note  is  ineffective  in  any  plot.  If  it  was  to  lure  Abby 
away,  it  left  Lizzie  and  Bridget  to  witness  Andrew's  murder.  If  it 
was  an  excuse  to  lure  Abby  upstairs  alone,  this  elaborate  plot 
compels  the  murderer  to  conceal  himself  for  two  hours  before 
Andrew  returns. 

Lizzie  knew  exactly  what  had  happened.  She  wanted  the 
second  body  to  be  found  but  she  did  not  want  to  be  the  one  to  find 
that  one,  too.  Mrs.  Churchill  testified  that  she  and  Bridget  went 
upstairs  but  she  only  got  as  far  as  necessary  to  "see  under  the  bed 
of  this  room.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bed,  on  the  floor,  I  saw  what 
I  thought  to  be  a  prostrate  body  ...  I  felt  certain  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Borden."6  This  looks  suspicious.  If  she  believed  in  the  note,  she 
would  not  have  insisted  that  somebody  must  try  to  find  Mrs. 
Borden  as  she  thought  she  had  come  in.  Again,  why  not  leave  it 
that  she  still  believed  her  to  be  out?  Why  was  Lizzie  able  to  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  same  stairs  and  not  see  anything  in  the  guest 
room?  Mrs.  Churchill  had  no  trouble  in  seeing  the  body. 

Even  more  intriguing  is  the  question,  what  did  Dr.  Bowen 
burn?  In  the  Witness  Statements  Officer  Harrington  says: 
"Dr.  Bowen  had  scraps  of  paper  in  his  hand,  on  which 
there  was  some  writing.  He  and  I  spoke  about  them,  and 
he  tried  to  put  some  of  them  together.  He  said  "it  is 


nothing,  it  is  something  about,  I  think,  my  daughter 
going  through  somewhere.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  it  was 
addressed  to  Emma;  but  about  that  I  am  not  sure."  The 
Doctor  then  said,  "it  does  not  amount  to  anything,"  and 
taking  the  lid  off  the  kitchen  stove,  he  dropped  the  pieces 
in.  There  was  very  little  fire  in  the  stove,  and  the  ashes 
which  were  on  top  looked  as  though  paper  had  been 
burned  there."7 

So,  in  front  of  the  officer  Dr.  Bowen  burned  evidence.  Was 
this  the  phantom  note?  I  don't  think  so.  It  would  not  have  been 
burned  if  it  had  cleared  Lizzie,  only  if  it  condemned  her.  Did  she 
perhaps  write  a  confession  after  Abby's  murder  but  before 
Andrew's  to  Emma  to  explain  what  she  had  done  and  why,  having 
done  it,  she  had  to  kill  Father  too. 

In  A  Private  Disgrace  Victoria  Lincoln  argues  that  there  was 
a  note  but  that  it  had  to  do  with  a  property  transfer  which  Abby 
needed  an  excuse  to  attend.  Do  we  have  any  evidence  that  she  had 
had  to  attend  the  transfer  of  the  Whitehead  property?  Or  that  the 
two  sisters  had  to  go  anywhere  to  have  the  Ferry  Street  property 
transferred  to  them?  No,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for 
Abby  to  attend  that.  I  think  Andrew  may  have  been  making  a  new 
will  and  that  that  was  what  was  found  by  Officer  Harrington 
burning  in  the  stove.  Victoria  Lincoln  also  suggests  that  Lizzie 
manipulates  fact  but  cannot  invent  it.  I  disagree.  Her  story  of  the 
note,  like  her  story  of  going  to  the  barn,  is  completely  manufac- 
tured. She  is  simply  an  awkward  and  bad  liar. 

A  Private  Disgrace  does  bring  up  another  interesting  point 
though:  the  issue  of  looking  for  the  note.  As  Victoria  Lincoln 
reports  it,  the  ubiquitous  Dr.  Bowen  asks  "Did  you  look  in  her 
[Abby's]  pocket?"8  which  is  odd.  Fall  River  Tragedy  quotes 
Governor  Robinson  as  saying  in  his  summation  that  it  was  Dr. 
Bowen  who  said  he  had  looked  in  the  wastebasket  and  Miss 
Russell  as  saying  "have  you  looked  in  your  pocket?"9  Clearly  he 
believed  in  Lizzie  and  believed  in  the  note.  Other  errors  were 
made  in  the  summation  (such  as  Bridget  having  heard  Abby 
getting  the  note)  so  it  is  hard  to  know  what  was  actually  said. 
Would  Abby's  first  thought  have  been  to  burn  such  a  note?  If  it 
was  merely  a  red  herring,  she  could  just  say  she  had  to  go  out. 
Couldn't  it  have  in  fact  been  blank?  Or  simpler  still,  never  have 
existed  in  the  first  place. 

One  last  point  -  how  would  this  alleged  note  have  been 
delivered?  As  Knowlton  said  in  his  wrap-up:  Bridget  was  near  the 
back  door  the  entire  morning.  The  front  door  was  triple  locked 
and  no  one  came  to  it  or  rang  the  bell."10  There  was  no  delivery 
for  Abby  that  morning,  just  her  murder. 
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PEARTREE  PRESS  LAUNCHES  NEW  ONLINE  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LIZZIE  BORDEN 

Orlando,  FL,  September  4,  2003:  PearTree  Press  is  pleased  to  announce  the  publication  of  The  Hatchet,  an  online  bi- 
monthly journal  devoted  to  the  examination  and  investigation  of  the  Borden  Murders  of  1892.  Written  for  both  the 
novice  and  seasoned  Lizzie  Borden  enthusiast,  The  Hatchet  takes  a  literate  and  entertaining  approach  through  wide- 
ranging  feature  essays,  reviews  and  criticism,  interviews,  fiction,  art,  poetry,  and  humor.  Fact-filled,  The  Hatchet 
contains  contributions  by  Lizzie  Borden  scholars  worldwide.  Submissions  are  open  and  all  authors  and  artists  will 
receive  monetary  compensation  for  their  work. 

"I  think  the  time  is  right  for  a  completely  online  Lizzie  Borden  experience,"  says  Stefani  Koorey,  creator  and  webmas- 
ter of  the  acclaimed  LizzieAndrewBorden.com.  "We  already  have  the  web  site,  which  has  had  over  5.5  million  hits  in 
a  little  over  two  years,  plus  the  Lizzie  Borden  Society  Forum,  which  gives  people  who  are  interested  in  the  case  an 
outlet  to  discuss  their  theories  and  ideas  with  others  similarly  involved.  We  have  also  been  publishing  a  web-based 
newsletter  for  over  a  year  with  almost  200  subscribers.  A  more  substantial  online  journal  was  the  next  logical  step." 

The  premiere  issue  will  be  published  online  on  February  4,  2004. 

For  more  information  on  subscriptions,  submission  policies,  and  compensation  plans,  please 
visit  http :// www. hatchetonline .com  or  email  the  editor  of  The  Hatchet,  Stefani  Koorey,  at 
subscriptions(a),hatchetonline.com 

About  PearTree  Press: 

PearTree  Press  publishes,  manufactures,  distributes,  and  markets  material  and  merchandise  related  to  the  Borden 
Murders  of  1892,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  magazines  and  newsletters,  books,  reprints  of  original  works,  and 
essays.  PearTree  Press  catalog  includes  all  primary  source  material  on  the  case  and  is  in  development  to  add  additional 
peripheral  sources  in  CD-ROM  format.  For  more  information  on  PearTree  Press,  please  visit  http  ://www.peartree- 
press.com 
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